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note to the heissue 

The only substantial addition appears m Volume III, page 
Z31, which records the final settlement with India and Paki¬ 
stan Minor correctioiis and deletions have been made from 
Volume III, page *25, to tlie end of the book 


pkeface to lateh editions 

In 1945 and again in 1932 a few alteiations and additions 
have been made to the text of this work, and some recent 
publications have been added to the lists of 'Books for 
Further Readmg,' G. M. Trevelyan 

PHEFACE 

A book that traverses so vast a field as the whole of Eng¬ 
lish history m tlie course of seven bundled pages is apt to 
be eitlier a text-book 01 an essay. It can in no case lie a full 
narrative of events This work is an essay in so far us it 
attempts to analyze the social development of the nation 
in relation to economic conditions, political institutions, and 
overseas activities. It is a text-book in so fai as it piescrves 
the narrative form in brief, deals in dates, and gives pioni- 
inenoe to leading events and persons. 

Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and oveiseas Impeiml histoiy aio 
treated, I trust not in all cases from too English a point of 
view. But what unity the book has, especially in its cailior 
parts, IS necessarily derived from England as the cuntio. 
Not to arouse expectations which I may not fulfil, I have 
called the book merely a History of England. 

The original nucleus out of which the work has grown 
was the Lowell Lectures which I had the honour of dc- 
hvering m Boston, Mass , in the spiing of 1924, I therefore 
de^cate the book in its present foim to Picsident Lowell 
of Harvard and my other kind hosts on that occasion. 

I am gready indebted to two friends at the older Cam- 
bndge Dr. Clapham of King’s, and Mr. Claude Elliott of 
J us to the former for allowing me to see the early part 
of his Economic History of Modern Bntam before it went 

Ind "r a/ ^ extensive use, 

to Mr. EUiott for reading the earlier half of my work 

nd giving me valuable advice on numerous points 
eekehaaisted, April 1926. G M Trevelyan 
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INTRODUCTION 


The hisloiy of civilized man in our country is very old, it 
begins long before the reign of Alfred But the history of 
Britain as a leader in the world’s affairs is of much shortei 
date, it begins with the reign of Elizabeth, The reason 
can be lead upon the map Map-makers, whether in 
ancient Alexandria or in mediaeval monasteries, placed 
our island on the north-west edge of all tilings But, alter 
the discovery of Ameiica and the ocean loutes to Africa 
and the East, Britain lay in the centre of the new maiitime 
movement This change m her geogiaphic outlook was 
employed to good purpose by her inhabitants, who in the 
era of the Stuarts made her the chief seat of the new 
tians-oceamc commerce and of the finance and industry 
tliat sustained it Next, with the aid of modem science, 
the land of Newton applied machmery to manufacture 
and began the world-wide Industrial Revolution Mean¬ 
while, Biitain was peopling and giving laws to North 
America, and aftei she had lost the Thirteen Colonies, 
she built up a second Empire, more widely scattered and 
more vast. 

These latter centuries of material growth and leadei- 
ship coiiespond with the period of greatest intellectual 
achievement In spite of Bede, Rogei Bacon, Chaucer and 
Wychffe, Britain’s contribution to mediasval science and 
literatuie is slight when compared to the woild of her 
intellectual creation from the time of Shakespeare onward. 
The era when London awoke to find herself the maritime 
centre of the suddenly expanded globe, was also the eia 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation—movements of 
intellectual growth and individual self-assertion which 
proved more congenial to the British than to many other 
races, and seemed to emancipate the island genius. 

In the sphere of pure pohtics Britain is famous as the 
mother of Parliaments In answer to the instincts and tem¬ 
perament of hei people, she evolved in the course of 
centuries a system which reconciled three things that other 
nations have often found incompatible—executive effi¬ 
ciency, popular contiol, and personal freedom 

It is indeed in the Middle Ages that we must seek the 
oiigm of Paihament, and of the English Common Law 
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which the ultimate victory of Parliament over the Royal 
power has made supreme m all English-speaking lands. 
The political merit of the Medimval peiiod lay m its dis- 
hke of absolutism m the Temporal sphere, its elaboiate 
distribution of power, its sense of corporate life, and its 
consultation of tlie various corporate interests through their 
representatives But, although Parliament was a chaiactei- 
istic product of the Middle Ages, the development of its 
powers m Tudor, Stuart and Hanoverian days, its resist¬ 
ance to the pohtical theories of the Roman law received 
m contemporary Europe, and its transplantation to Ameiica 
and the Antipodes, are the great events which raised the 
pohtical history of Britain mto a sphere apart from the 
pohtical hfe of the continent. For, although France and 
Spain had a number of mediaeval Estates and Pailiaments, 
they failed to adapt them to modem conditions. On the 
passing of feudalism, the Latin peoples read despotic 
monarchy as tlie pohtical message of the new eia Against 
Machiavelh’s princely interpretation of the new national¬ 
ism, Britain alone of the gieat national States successfully 
held out, turned back the tide of despotism, and elabo¬ 
rated a system by which a debating club of elected 
persons could successfully govern an Erapiie in peace and 
in war Dunng the commercial and mihtary struggles with 
foreign nvals which followed between 1689 and 1815, our 
goods, our ships, and our armies proved that Parliamentary 
freedom might he more efficient than despotism as a means 
of giving force to the national will Nor, in the new eia 
of man’s life introduced by the Industiial Revolution, has 
this verdict yet been reversed 

In the Nineteenth Century the same Parliamentaiy 
institutions, while undergomg democratic transformation, 
were put to the severe test of coping with the new and 
bewildering conditions of social hfe created by the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. At the same time the vast and ever- 
mcreasmg Empire, of white, brovra, and black communities, 
presented diverse and comphcated problems, each one 
recumng m new guise eveiy few years under the stimulus 
that modem economic conditions give to social and pohti¬ 
cal change Parliamentary government for the white races, 
and the desire to govern justly societies not yet prepared 
for self-government, have so far preserved this astonishing 
association of peoples. 
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Whatevei, then, be oui chief interest in the past— 
whethei material progiess and racial expansion, the giowth 
of political and social institutions, or pure intellect and 
letters—it is the last four hundred years in British History 
which stand out Yet I have not hesitated to devote a 
third of this woik to a survey of the pi e-Tudor epochs 
The mingling of the armed races ponied into Britain from 
the earliest times until 1066, and the national temper and 
customs which they developed m the sheltex of the island 
guarded by the Norman and Plantagenet Kings, alone 
rendered it possible for five millions of people, luled by 
Elizabeth, to lay hold on the splendid future olleied to 
themselves and their descendants by the maiitime dis- 
coveiies and intellectual movements of that age. If the 
houi tlien came, the men, too, were leady 

Britain has always owed her fortunes to the sea, and 
to the havens and rivers that fiom the earliest times 
opened her inland regions to what the sea might bring. 
Long before she aspired to rule the waves she was herself 
their subject, for her destiny was continually being de¬ 
cided by the boat-crews which they floated to her shore. 
Fiom Ibenan and Celtic to Saxon and Danish settleis, 
fiom pre-histonc and Phoemcian tiadeis to Roman and 
Norman overlords, successive tides of wailike colonists, the 
most eneigetic seamen, faimers and meichants of Europe 
came by the wave-path to inhabit hei, 01 to instil their 
knowledge and spuit into the older inhabitants. Her east 
coast lay obvious and open to Teuton and Scandinavian 
immigiants, her south coast to cultural influences from the 
Mediterranean by way of France. From Teuton and 
Scandinavian she acquired the moie impoitanl part of liei 
population and chaiacter and the root of her language, 
from the South she received the rest of hei language, the 
chief forms of hei cultuie, and much of hei organizing 
power 

The Noi-man Conquest severed her ties with Scandi¬ 
navia, which Canute had drawn veiy close, For several 
hundred years the Nordic islanders were governed by a 
Fiench-speaking aristocracy and a Latin-speaking clergy 
By a significant paradox it was under this foreign leadei- 
ship that the English began to develop their intense 
national feehng and their pecuhar institutions, so different 
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m spirit from those of Italy and France. Already among 
the fellow-countrymen of Chaucer and Wycliffe, even 
when engaged in the disastrous adventure of the Hundred 
Years’ War, we see the begmmngs of a distinct English 
nationality, far richer than the old Saxon, composed of 
many different elements of race, character and culture 
which the tides of ages had brought to our coasts and 
the island chmate had tempeied and mellowed into har¬ 
mony At the Reformation the English, grown to manhood, 
dismissed their Latin tutors, without reacting into close 
contact with the Scandinavian and Teuton world Britain 
had become a world by itself 

It was at this crisis m England’s cultural and political 
growth; when she was weakemng her ties with Europe, 
that the union with Scotland came about, and at the same 
time the ocean offeied the islanders a pathway to every 
corner of the newly discovered globe The universality of 
the Englishman’s experience and outlook-quite as marked 
a chaiactenstic as his rasulanty-is due to his command of 
tlie ocean which has for more than three centuries past 
carried bm as explorer, trader, and colonist to eveiy shore 
m the two hemispheres 

Thus, in eaily times, the relation of Britain to the sea 
was passive and receptive, in modem times, active and 
acquisitive, In both it is the key to her story. 
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The Mingling of the Races. 
From the Earliest Times to the 
Norman Conquest 


INTRODUCTION 


It ]S a commonplace to say that the British are a people of 
mixed blood I hope, m this First Boole, to indicate a httle 
how, when and why this mingling of races occurred. 

It may be as well to say, at the outset, that the entrance 
into our island of the races who people it to-day was com¬ 
pleted in mam outline at the time of the Norman Conquest 
With that event, which itself made less racial than social 
and cultuial change, we come to an end of migratory in¬ 
vasions and of forced entry behind the point of the sword 
Since Hastings there has been nothing moie catastiophic 
than a slow, peaceful infiltration of alien craftsmen and 
labourers,—Flemings, Huguenots, Irish and others,—with 
the acquiescence of the existing inhabitants of the island. 

To invade Britain was singularly easy before the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, singularly difficult afterwards, The reason 
IS clear A well-organized State, with a united people on 
land and a naval force at sea, could make itself safe behind 
the Channel even against such military odds as Philip of 
Spain, Louis XIV, or Napoleon could assemble on the 
opposite shore In recent centuries these conditions have 
been fulfilled, and although an invading force has some¬ 
times been welcomed, as when Henry Tudor or Wilham 
of Orange came over, no invasion hostile to the community 
as a whole has met with even partial success owing to 
the barrier of the sea But, before the Norman Conquest, 
there had been long ages when neither the island State 
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noi the island navy was formidable, even in the days of 
Alfred and Harold tliey were inadequate to their task, and 
m earher times they did not exist Except when protected 
by the Roman galleys and legions, ancient Biitain was 
peculiarly hable to invasion for geogiaphic and other rea¬ 
sons. 

The story of tlie Mingling of the Races in Britain, ending 
with the advent of the Normans, covers a thousand yeais of 
history very dimly descried, succeeding to many thousand 
more of archseological twihght The eia of Celt, Saxon 
and Dane is like Macbeth’s battle on the blasted heath. 
Prophecy hovers around Homs are heard blowing in the 
mist, and a confused uproar of savage tumult and out¬ 
rage We catch ghmpses of giant figures—mostly wariiors 
at stiife. But there are ploughmen, too, it seems, breaking 
tlie primeval clod, and we hear the sound of forests crash¬ 
ing to the axe. Around all is the lap of waves and the 
ciy of seamen beaching then ships. 

CHAPTER ONE 

Early Man Iberian and Celt 

It is not my purpose to describe pre-insular Britain and the 
gieat geologic changes, the volcanoes, the rise and fall 
of mountains, the tiopical swamps in which the coal 
forests grew, or the mdustiious building of the chalk downs 
under the sea. Nor shall I attempt to distinguish the var¬ 
ious races of primitive hunters, fiom Tiltdown man’ on¬ 
wards, who may have wandered over the land dining the 
mter-glacial penods It was piobably at the great spring¬ 
time of Noithern Europe, after the glacial epoch, that the 
soil of the future Britain was first trodden by ‘Homo 
Sapiens, unequivocal man These early immigrants came 
over by the land-bridge from Europe as they followed 
northwards the last retreat of the ice, with them, or just 
before them, came tire commonest of the wild animals, 
birds, flowers and trees These hunteis of the mammoth’ 
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the horse and the reindeer, have probably mixed their 
blood with some of the later races who are certainly among 
our ancestors. At the time of their coming overland, the 
chalk downs of Dover and Calais were still united m a 
continuous range, the majestic Thames flowed into the 
lowei Rhine, and the Rhine itself meandered towards tlie 
Arctic Ocean through the marshy plain now submerged 
beneath the waves of the Noith Sea, where the bones 
of mammoth and reindeer are dredged off the Dogger 
Bank 

Since the flora and fauna which we call native to Britain 
came northward at tins period to leplenish a land swept 
bare by the snow cap of the last ice age, they are, there¬ 
fore, closely identified with the flora and fauna of North¬ 
ern Europe—except for the red grouse pecuhar to the 
British Isles. Ireland was cut adrift from England before 
the piercing of the Dover Straits by the sea, and is, for 
that reason, poorer in mammals, plants and reptiles 

For many centuries after Britain became an island the 
untamed forest was king Its moist and mossy floor was 
hidden from heaven’s eye by a close-diawn curtam woven 
of innumerable tiee-tops, which shivered m the breezes 
of summer dawn and broke into wild music of miUions 
upon milhons of wakening birds, the concert was pro¬ 
longed from bough to bough with scarcely a break for 
hundreds of miles ovei hill and plain and mountain, un¬ 
heard by man save wheie, at rarest mtervals, a troop of 
skin-clad hunters, stone-axe in hand, moved furtively over 
the ground beneath, ignoiant that they lived upon an 
island, not dreaming that theie could be other parts of 
the world besides this damp green woodland with its meies 
and marshes, wherein they hunted, a terror to its four- 
footed inhabitants and themselves afraid. 

A glance at any physical map will show how Britain has 
always thrust out towards the contment of Europe a low 
coast with an undulating plain behind, easy of access 
through many havens and navigable rivers. It was only 
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westward and northward, against the Atlantrc, that the 
island presented a mountainous and iron-bound coast— 
though even there the mouths of Severn, Dee, Mersey, 
Clyde and other lesser inlets held the makings of future 
history. But, from the earhest ages the flat south and east 
coastlines with the plains and low ndges behind them 
presented, so long as they were unguarded by a fleet, a 
standing temptation to the migratory tribes, pirates, plun¬ 
derers and traders roaming along the continental shores. 

The temptation to invade the island lay not only in the 
pearls, the gold and the tin for which it seems to have been 
noted among certain Meditenanean merchants long be¬ 
fore the foundation of Rome, temptation lay also m its 
fertile soil, the rich carpet of perennial green that covered 
tire downs and every clearing m the forest, the absence 
of long interludes of frost that must have seemed miracu¬ 
lous in a land so far to the North before men knew the 
secret of the Gulf Stream i 

[see map 1,] The forest of Biitam swarmed with big 
and small game, and eaily man was a hunter. Whole 
districts, long since drained, were then shallow meres filled 
With fowl and fish, the greatest of these fen lands stretched 
fiom future Cambridge to futuie Lincoln, countless gen¬ 
erations of early fowlers and fishermen dropped then tools 
and weapons of chipped flint in its waters, or on the 
sandy heaths round its margin, for the bettei instruction 
of archeologists. In the age of the shepherd the open 
chalk downs of the South weie his wealth and his delight, 
while the more daring swineherd followed the hunter mto 
the dark forest below. 


Both C^sar and Tacitus remark on the absence of severe 
cold in Britain, though Tacitus adds, ‘the sky is oveicast 
with continual ram and cloud.’ The rapid changes of 
weather and temperature in Bntain, a somee of bitter 
inhabitants m every age, stimulate the 
physical and mental energies, and ‘make us Englishmen ’ 

higher values of the land, but it 
temptations to would-be 
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Flints lay about in profusion in. many regions, but the 
best of them were bmied m the chalk; shafts thirty feet 
deep weie sunk by the earliest island mmers, who laboured 
down at the bottom with stag-hom picks and shoulder- 
blades for shovels, hewing galleries through the chalk and 
extracting the precious flints which then made man tile 
master of the world. The ‘palaeohthic’ or ‘old stone’ age, 
with its roughly chipped flints, fades by imperceptible 
degrees mto the ‘neohthic’ or ‘new stone’ age, when men 
had leamt to polish their flmt tools and weapons with 
an admirable perfection. 

When, some aooo years before Christ, the age of bronze 
gradually began in Britain, followed after more than a 
thousand years by the age of iron, the metals, too, were 
found in plenty, with timber at hand to smelt them, Tim- 
bei grew everywhere for housing and fuel. Fresh water 
was widely distributed, indeed before the age of draining 
and well-sinking, it was found more plentifully at high 
levels than in the South England of to-day. And village 
sites, from pnmaeval hut circles to the Saxon townships 
of Domesday Book, weie always chosen close to fresh 
water 

Last, but not least, when man took to ploughing and 
sowing, the soil was found to yield manyfold in tlie eastern 
and southern regions, those sunniest parts of the island 
where wheat-growing is still generally profitable under the 
veiy different woild conditions of the modem gram mar¬ 
ket. Agriculture is the gieatest change of all in the early 
life of man, for it enables him to multiply, fixes him to 
the home and to the soil, draws him into larger village 
communities, and thereby renders other inventions and 
changes more easy. The plough made but a slow conquest 
of Bntian. It reached a definable stage in the latter part 
of the Saxon epoch, by which time the bulk of the present- 
day villages had come mto existence, at least in embryo, 
as clearings in the forest. But agriculture had been first 
introduced m prehistoric times, when it could only be 
practised in certain carefully chosen locahties that were 
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neither marshy nor encumbered by dense forest and under¬ 
growth, nor yet mere barren heatii.^ 

Such were the attractions of this desirable land. And it 
stood, obvious to all, as centre to the grand semi-circle of 
the North European shore that stretches for two thousand 
miles from Norway to Ushant. From times long before the 
dawn of history nntil the Norman Conquest, all the various 
seafanng tabes who succeeded each other as nomads or 
settlers on any part of that great coastline regarded 
Britain as their natmal prey. And Britain was the more 
subject to their attacks because the pressure of the folk 
wanderings was mainly from the East of Europe to the 
West. It followed, that for several thousands of years, wave 
after wave of seagoing adventurous races, or of races 
pushed behind by other adventurers, was flung upon 
Britain’s southern and eastern shore. 

Until each set of new-comers was half-way across the 
island, the woist natural obstacle they could meet was the 
widespread woodland and marsh But wheie the forest 
was pathless or the valley too wet, the mvader could either 
row up the river or trek roimd by the heaths and downs. 
The high-placed camps, roads and dew-pond,s of the 
primitive peoples, often found where only the sheep and 


For mstance, in Cambridgeshue, successive civihzations 
ot flint-users had congregated on the sandy heath uplands 
on the border of the fens where Mildenhall now stands. 
See Map i., p aa, below. But when the bronze and iron 
ages ^cceeded to the stone age, the centre of population 
snirted at last to the upper Cana valley, owing to the greater 
importance of agriculture The shores of ihe upper Cam 

oi forest-bound, and were better 
soil than me Mildenhall heaths, so population gradually 
toJlowed the plough upstream. But though the forest nar- 
rowiy cramped the dimensions of this new domain, no 
attempt seems to have been made to encroach on the forest 
^ j Saxon times Yet this forest area 

greater part of the upland country which is 

.S'” 
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plovers now congregate, remmd us of the greater part 
which the bare uplands played in the life of man, before 
the forests were felled and the valleys drained 
The first serious geographic obstacle appealed when the 
invader, perhaps in the second or third generation of his 
advance, at length appi cached the north or west of the 
island—the mountain langes of Wales, of North-West 
England and of Scotland Here the pursued might rally 
and tlie pursuers be forced to halt If there had been no 
such mountain ranges, if England had been all one low¬ 
land, each successive invasion would have rapidly ovei- 
run the whole island. In that case no racial difference 
might to-day be discernible such as divides so-caDed 
Celtic Biitain—Wales and the Scottish Highlands—on the 
one hand, from the Saxon districts on tlie other, for the 
primitive Saxons might have swept right over Wales and 
crossed into Ireland in the Sixth Century. But in fact the 
great plains of Iieland weie only reached by the Enghsh 
of the Twelfth Century, marshalled under the feudal 
banner of Strongbow, the mountains of Wales and the Pen- 
nines had impeded the first rush of the Saxon immigrants 
Much the same thing must have happened long before 
in many uniecorded Celtic and Iberian invasions. Hi.stoiv 
is governed by geography. If the mountain ranges had 
stood along the southern and eastern shores of England 
mstead of standing fai back to west and north, the 
tribal invasion of the island from the continent would have 
been so arduous a task that Britam would not have be¬ 
come the early receptacle for so many different races of 
vigorous barbarians. The physical formation of a country 
IS the key to the history of its early settlement, especially 
in days before man had the mastery of nature which he 
now possesses. 

And so, owing to these geographic features of Britain, 
the same phenomena of tribal invasion were repeated again 
and agam on the same general scheme. Again and again, 
how often we know not, from the early stone age tall the 
Danish invasions, some race of warnors crossing from some 
part of what we now call France, Holland, Geimany or 
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Scandinavia, has settled on the nch lowlands of southern 
and eastern Britain, killed or subjected many of the older 
inhabitants, and driven the rest into the mountains of the 
north and west oi into the barren and remote pemnsula of 
Cornwall. 


It is thus that we must account for the variety and the 
present location of tire races that were mingled m Britain 
so long ago. Cornwall, Wales and the Highlands of Scotland 
are inhabited by the oldest stocks; we call them, to-day, 
‘the Celtic fringe’ of the island. But most of them are pre- 
Celtic—as also aie the lush. The Celts, late comers into 


western Europe, were tall men, fan oi led-haired, who 
entered Britain and Ireland only a few hundred years be¬ 
fore the commg of Juhus Csesai The bulk of those whom 
we miscall ‘Celts’ are for the most part dark-haired people 
whose ancestors had been m the island thousands of years 
before the red Celt was ever heard of TIrey were the folk 
whom Matthew Arnold in his poem describes as ‘dark 
Ibenans,’ coming down, ‘shy tiafflckers,’ to chaffer with the 
Phcenician traders on the shore. 


We may conveniently speak of these pre-Celtic peoples, 
collectively, as Iberians, though in fact they consisted of 
many different races, not all of them dark-haired » Some 
Ibenan blood probably flows m the veins of eveiy modern 
Enghs^an, more m the average Scot, most m the Welsh 
and Irish. The Ibenans were no mere savages. They raised 
themselves, during the long stone and bronze ages in Brit¬ 
ain, from savagery onto the fiist steps of civilized life. At 
first hunters and useis of flmt, then shepherds also, they 
naturally learnt the uses to which man can turn the dog, 
the sheep, Ae goat, the ox, the pig, they adopted the use 
ot metals; they became the men of the bronze age skilled 
in weaving and in crafts of many kinds, including agncul- 
me. If m earher times tlie largest political umt consisted 
of a tobe of a few hundred souls, hvmg m dread of wolves 
and bears, and of their nearest human neighbours, the 
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Iberians acquiied in some paits of the countiy a much 
higher political oigam^ation, designed gigantic earthworks 
like the Maiden. Castle near Dorchester on a scientific mih- 
tary plan, and reared Stonehenge, no mean engineering 
feat. Although the earhest of them had come over in cora¬ 
cles or canoes, they learnt to build the ‘long-ship’ oi low 
wai-galley. 

Many of these improvements, especially agriculture, 
metal work and long-ship building, were probably taught 
to the islandeis by merchants fiom the distant South, or by 
continental tribes who had learnt fiom those meichants. 
The Levant was the cradle of European civilization. The 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Egypt and Crete, m days 
before Tyre, Athens oi Rome, evolved agriculture, metal- 
craft, shipbuildmg and many other of tire arts of life. Such 
Promethean secrets, starting on then journey from South 
and East, handed on from trader to tiadei and from tube 
to tribe evei noithward and westwaid across the forests 
of barbaious Euiope, or tiavelhng more quickly by mer¬ 
chant galleys round tlie Pillars of Heicules, leached at last 
those half fabulous ‘tin islands’ in the mists and tides of the 
noithern seas 

The tiade of Britain with the Levant, or rather of the 
Levant with Britain, is far older than the Celtic Conquest. 
Enghsh jet found m Spain is believed to date from 2500 
B.c and Egyptian beads found m England from about 
1300 B c So early, perhaps much eaiher, the Mediteira- 
nean traders had discoveied the Biitish islands with their 
wealth of pearls and gold, to-day long exhausted, and their 
metals, not yet at an end. But if these eastern merchants 
have the credit of biinging civilization to Biitam, the Ibe¬ 
rian tiibesmen had the wit to adapt their teaching. 

Either the tiaders, or else some conquering lace, brought 
fiom oveiseas the first weapons of bionze that have been 
discovered in the island But smce coppei and tin both lay 
near the surface in different parts of the island, particularly 
Cornwall, the natives were soon taught to smelt the two 
togethei and so make bronze for themselves After that, 
the end of the long stone age was m sight; it was only a 
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matter of time before bronze, and iron after it, was loid of 
all Some of the islanders attained high technical skill in 
metal working, and indeed some of the finest enamel work 
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thacks and thade routes 

on bronze that the world contains was produced by these 
Ibeiian ancestors of ours. Many of the centres of this an¬ 
cient civihzation—Stonehenge perhaps—were placed on 
sites agnculturally poor, but once famous £oi the best flints 
or for surface gold, tin or copper, long since exhausted 
Tiade routes and trade connections grew up within the 
island itself between very distant tribes, and there were 
ports hading witli Iieland for gold, and otheis that shipped 
tin to the continent. Ancient tiackways, running along bare 
downs and ridges, linked up the various centres of civiliza¬ 
tion which were otherwise separated by wide raoiasses and 
long leagues of forest. The fortifications weie placed chiefly 
on the high bare land on the route of the trackways. They 
often ran along the edge of the challc downs below the 
top of the tableland but above the maishy and tangled 
forest of die plam, like the track along the south edge of 
the Noith Downs, long afterwards called the ‘Pilgiims’ 
Way' to Canteibuiy, and still at places available to the 
pedestrian as it was four thousand and moie years ago 
So too, ages before the arrival of the Celt, the Ickmeld 
Way ran along the chalk close imdei the iidge of the 
Chilteins, and was carried on westward by the line of the 
downs south of Thames, its object was to join up the fen- 
land and agricultural civihzation of East Anglia with the 
gieat downland civihzation gathered round the cncles of 
Avebury and Stonehenge, where man was most thickly 
congregated, because theie he was most fiee from the 
impediment of foiest and of maish The forest, still impene¬ 
trable save by a few daring hunteis, lay deep on both 
sides of the Ickmeld Way. Ideas and arts of vast import 
to man have been earned along its springy tuif by way¬ 
farers hstening anxiously to the noises of the foiest, to 
distmgmsh the howl of wolves, the growl of bears or the 
yet more dreaded voice of hostile tribesmen 

From the seventh to the third centuries before Chiist, the 
Celtic tribes, originally occupymg North-westein Gennany 
and the Netherlands, were moving acioss Europe in many 
different directions. In the first centuries aftei Clnist the 
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Teuton tribes, starting fiom homes rather further to the ' 
East, were destined to move over much the same ground 
in much the same manner; but between the folfc-wander- 
mgs of Celt and of Teuton was to be interposed the great 
event of the Roman penetration north of the Alps. 

The Celts, m their earlier day, showed as much vigour 
in migration as any race that came after them. One great 
body settled in France and became an important element 
m the racial content of the Gauhsh nation. A southern wing 
settled m the valley of the Po, put an end to the Etruscan 
hegemony in Italy, and about 387 b.c sacked Rome, when 
the geese were said to have saved the Capitol Others 
pushed into Spam, others mto the Balkans Durmg the 
same centuries a northern wmg of this great world move¬ 
ment overran our island and imposed Celtic rule and lan¬ 
guage on its inhabitants. The Celtic invaders of Britain 
came in successive tnbal waves, kindred indeed but mutu¬ 
ally hostile and each with a dialect of its own. Erse, Gaehc, 
and Welsh are still extant variations of the tongues which 
they and the Ibenans evolved. Wave after wave of Celts, 
each entering Bntam by the lowlands of south and east, 
slaughtered, subdued or chased across the island not only 
the Ibenans but such of their own kinsfolk as had preceded 
them, many of the pursued, as on all occasions m Bntam, 
found refuge in the mountains to north and west ^ 

[see map 3,] At least two big waves of Celtic mvasion can 
be distinguished first the Gaels or Goidels, still found in 
Ireland and Scotland, some of whom may have come over 
as early as 600 b.c , secondly the Cymri and Brythons still 
found in Wales Among the Brythonic peoples were the 
Belgas and other tnbes whom Csesar found spread over 
Southern England; they were closely related to the Gauls 

^ Professor Chadwick appears to think that the Celts who 
came to Britain at various times, probably from Belgium, 
Holland and N W Gennany, were (hke the Anglo-Saxons 
after them) practically one race, but that they acquired 
different cultures and developed different dialects of 
Celtic, according to the varying dates of then crossmg the 
sea, 01 the variations of their subsequent history and con¬ 
tact with the natives. 
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beyond the Channel, These Britons seem to have been, 
already settled m the island that is still called by their 
name, at the time when Pytheas, the Gieek tiaveller from 
Marseilles, recorded his visit to the ‘Pretanic isle’ m the 
days of Alexander of Macedon. [cibca 325 B c ] 

The Celts who oven an so much of Europe in the last 
SIX centuries before Chiist were tall, hghl-haired warriors, 
skilful in ironwoik, winch was then replacing bronze, and m 
arts and crafts of their own, much admired by modern 
archasologists. Such was the outfit at any late of the later 
among the Celtic invaders of Britain. The faii-haired Celts 
imposed themselves as an aristocracy on the conquered 
tribes thioughout Britain and Ireland In the end the races 
mixed, but what pioportion the Celtic bore to the old 
Iberian blood it is impossible to say In Wales, Cornwall, 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, the physique and 
colouring seem chiefiy Iberian The pioportion of Celhc to 
Iberian blood is veiy small m the Welsh mountains How 
far it was llie same m the richer eastern portions of Britain 
at the time of Roman and Saxon invasions, theie is no 
means of determining. It is equally impossible to know 
what foim the Celtic conqueiors gave to then economic and 
social lelations with the conquered Ibenans In Wales there 
long remained traces, which some archmologists at least 
thought they detected, of a system by which ceitain ham¬ 
lets weie left to the conquered and others reserved for 
the conquerois, the former paying a heaviei tribute. But 
it would be rash to conclude that such a system was uni¬ 
versal m the island Slavery or serfdom may have been 
commoner m the east. 

The Celts, hke the Iberians before tliem, remained tribes¬ 
men or clansmen, bound together by legal and sentimental 
ties of kinship as the moral basis of society Unlike the 
Saxons after them, they developed no stiictly teiritorial, 
still less any feudal organization A thousand yeais alter 
England had been subjected to Saxon conquests, Wales, 
Iieland and the Scottish Highlands were m different de¬ 
grees sbll governed by the tribal rules of life And we may 
be sure that in the palmy day of Celtic lordship in the 
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Bntish Isles, the Kings were tribal chiefs, rather than 
territorial or feudal monarchs. Justice was the justice of the 
clan, which purushed and protected its members, exacting 
on their behalf fiom other clans either vengeance, or else 
payment in reparation for injuries done The Celtic tubes, 
when the Romans came over, were perpetually at war with 
one another, but they formed large accretions, each tribe 
being spread over a considerable area, often equal to sev¬ 
eral modem counties 

Agriculture contanued to progress slowly in the iron age 
under the Celts, as in the bronze age under the Ibenans. 
Wheat was grown m the south, oats further north—as to¬ 
day The Celt loved to cheer or fuddle his brain widi 
mead—gram fermented with honey. But the acreage under- 
plough was small, for the forests remained unfelled, and 
those iivei valleys, like Thames and Trent, where drainage 
was a necessary prelude to close habitation, remained 
marshy and sparsely peopled. 

Herds of swine wandering by thousands thiough the 
\orgm oak foiests were a feature of Saxon and Norman 
times and must have been no less a featuie of Celtic and 
pre-Celtic economy Pig m vauous forms is stiU favouiite 
feeding in England, and in primitive times it was the staff 
of hfe not only m Ireland but m Biitam Sheep and oxen 
were peihaps the chief source of accumulated wealth and 
the chief means of barter Horses were bred to drag the 
war chariots of the Celtac chiefs to battle, but the plough 
was drawn by oxen 

Taking the Celtic island as a whole, agriculture was not 
the pie-ocoupation it became in Saxon and medneval 
times Hunting, fishing, heidmg, weaving, bee-keeping, 
metal work, caipentry, and, above all, fighting occupied 
most of the time and thought of a small population scat- 
teied wide over a land not yet drained and deforested 
The treys or hamlets of the Celtic famihes consisted of 
light structures of timber, wattles, or mud, easily and fre¬ 
quently destroyed m tribal wais. In the West, at least, 
the population readily moved the site of its ‘trevs’ to get 
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' fresh pastuie and hunting ground, as the Welsh continued 
to do until late in the Middle Ages 
'Such agiiculture as theie was,’ says Vmogiadoff, ‘did 
not make people stiike deep roots into the soil ’ This ver¬ 
dict, though certainly true o£ the West and of the Mid¬ 
lands, which the Celts left sjiarsely peopled and still under 
foiest, IS haidly apphcable, perhaps, to certain wheat- 
giowmg distiicts in the South and East Yet even in those 
legions it IS by no means proved that tlie Celts evei adopted 
the open-field system of communal village agiicultuie and 
the laige nucleated township which was established by the 
Anglo-Saxons when they, m their turn, occupied these 
corn-growing distiicts In most pails of the island, at any 
rate, the tendency of the Celt was to scattei ovei the coun- 
tiyside in small family gioups, continually subdividing, 
each gioup with its own ‘tiev’ standing in the middle of its 
enclosed land, with the waste beyond ® 

The most advanced regions of the Celtic civilization in 
Biitain lay in the South and South-East There were the 
best giainlands, the open pastuies of the downs, the non 
mmes and foiges of the Sussex Weald, the Channel poits 
and shipping (though London as yet counted foi nothing), 
the easiest communications with the Mediterianean tiad- 
eis and with the Celtic kmsmen oveiseas Though there 
was no town-hfe piopei m the whole island, the hugest 
assemblies of huts were probably to be found near St Al¬ 
bans and Colchester. Aheady 150 years befoie Christ, 
south Biitish tubes had a gold coinage of then own, imi¬ 
tated fiom the gold stater of the Kings of Macedon.® In the 
last century beloie Chiist the British Belgm and other 
southern tribes weie in close pohtical inteicouise with their 
biethien of Noithern Gaul, some of them had even for a 

^See note at end of chaptei 

® Examples can be seen exhibited m the coin room of the 
British Museum The bronze shields, bronze and iron 
weapons, and gold ornaments in the neighbouring hall and 
in the iron-age loom in the same Museum give some idea 
of the skill and wealth of the Iberian and Celtic civilizations 
in Biitain. 
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few years acknowledged a King of the continental Belgae* 
as their suzerain When, therefore, they learnt that the 
Romans were marching to subdue the north Gallic tribes, 
the Britons sent over ships and men who fought against 
Cmsar both by sea and land. It was one of the causes of 
his invasion of Britain 

Of Iberian and Celtic religion we know next to nothing 
save what httle can be deduced from the faiiy folk-loie 
of Celts in Christian times. Local gods and goddesses 
haunted particular spnngs, caves, mountains, forests and 
other natural objects, and easily became the local fames 
and water-spirits of later times. The most detailed account 
of the old Celtic rehgion by a contempoiaiy was written-j 
by Juhus Caesar His imaginabon was stiried by the poweir 
of the oigamzed caste of pnests-tlie Druids—strong in 
Gaul and strongest in Biitain, they had all education in 
their hands, they administered justice in the courts, and 
placed recalcitrant laymen under interdict ‘Peisons thus 
excommunicated,' wiites Caesar, ‘aie held impious and ac¬ 
cursed, men will not meet or speak with them ’ The power 
of tile pnesthood was distasteful to the Roman patrician, 
for Rome had not yet bowed her neck to the hieraichies 
from the East All the Gauls,' he observes, ‘are as a nation 
much given to superstition, and, therefoie, peisons afflicted 
by severe illness 01 involved in wais and dangei either 
make human sacnfices or vow to do so, and use the Diiiids 
as their ministers in these ceremonies ’ ‘The Germans,’ htf 
adds, ‘differ much from the Gauls m these customs Fo/ 
they have no Druids to preside over their religion ’ And 
if Cassar had known the Anglo-Saxons and the Noisemen 
he might have said the same of them The paganism of the 
Celts in France and Bntain was a rehgion of fear and priest¬ 
craft as compared to the pagamsm of those othei barbauan 
races destined to wiest fiom them the supiemacy of the 
island 
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'■Region, igaS, and The Personality of Britain, ic)43- 
Vmogradolf, Giatoth of the Manor, Bk. I., Chapter I., and 
Bk, II., Chapter II, Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, Cnapteis I -II, Quennoll, Everyday Life in Pre¬ 
historic Times, Hippisley Cox, The Green Roads of Eng¬ 
land 

NOTE (See p. ay, above.): Celtic custom svab probably 
one leason why the West of England has always been, from 
very eaily times, a land of enclosed fields and small Iiam- 
lets But much must also be allowed for the nature of the 
soil, For even the Noidic mvadeis did not establish the 
open-field system and the large nucleated town,ship in dis¬ 
tricts not suited to agriculture on the large spale—not for 
instance on the moors of the North, or in flic tiiiit gaidems 
of Kent, or in districts that remained largely woodland. 

. But the Saxons did establish the ^cn-field and the It^e 
nucleated township in most of the East and Midlands Tlio 
question is—had the Celts the open-fleld system and the 
nucleated village m those eastern cornlands, afterwards 
taken over by the Saxons? Seebohm thought that they had, 
and VmogradoflE that they had not. There is no certain 
evidence. ^Aii photography’ of areas in Wiltshire and Hamp¬ 
shire pioduces results said to be unfavourable to Sechohm'.s 
hypothesis, and to indicate Celtic methods of enclosure 
and agriculture which the Romans left unallored but the 
Saxon conquerors superseded See O. G S. Ciawford, Air- 
Survey and Ai chteology. 

CHAPTER TWO 


Roman Biilam 

The Roman occupation intervened between the coming 
of the Celt and the coming of the Saxon, and delayed the 
latter foi peihaps two hundred yeais. Celt, Saxon and Dane 
came over to slaughter oi expel the inhabitants and 
settle in their place, but the Romans came to exploit and 
govern by right of superior civilization In this they re¬ 
sembled the Europeans in Africa rather tlian the Pilgrim 
Fatliers in America Yet the natives of Bntain were white 
men, capable of adopting Latin ways more fully than most 
Africans are capable of adopting the ways of Europe. Nor, 
on the other hand, had the Gauls and Britons an elaborate 
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civilization of their own, like the inhabitants of the Greek 
and Oriental lands subject to the Roman sway And, there¬ 
fore, once the Roman conquerois had glutted their fiist 
rage foi plunder, their mam effort was to induce their 
Western subjects to assimilate Latin life in all its aspects. 
Their success with the Gauls was peimanent, and became 
the starting point of modern Euiopean history. But m 
Britain, after a great imtial success, they had complete 
ultimate failure ‘From the Romans who once ruled Biitam,’ 
wrote Haveifield, the great student of the aichteology 
of the occupation, 'we Britons have inherited iiractically 
nothing ’ 

In the end the Romans left behind them here just thiee 
things of value' the fiist of these would have amused or 
shocked Caesar, Agncola and Hadrian, for it was Welsh 
Chiistianity, the second was the Roman roads, the third, a 
by-product of the second, was the traditional impoitance 
of certain new city sites, especially that of London But the 
Latin life of the cities, the villas, the arts, the language 
and the political organization of Rome vamshed hke a 
dream The greatest fact in the eaily histoiy of the island 
is a negative fact—that the Romans did not succeed in 
permanently Latinizing Britain as they Latinized France. 

Julius C^sar won his place m the history of the world 
by a double achievement—the pohtical renovation of the 
Boman Empire and its extension into northern Europe He 
planted the power of the Mediterranean peoples bioad, 
and firm on the north side of the Alps, making Gaul aj 
Latin country for ever, And he showed how the outwoin 
machinery of the ancient world could be reconstructed on 
new principles, by conveiting the provincial-minded Ro¬ 
man Republic, tossed about between a selfish aristocracy 
and a debased city mob, into a disciplined and catholic- 
minded Empiie of the Civibzed World, at once popular 
and despotic When his successors had rebmlt the Roman 
State on these hnes, its life was renewed for anothei five 
hundred years in the West, and another fifteen bundled 
m the Near East. The Cmsarean Empire became the link 
between the ancient and modem woild It seemed that 
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^ enough of the influence of Gieece and Rome should sur¬ 
vive to give some degiee of common cultuie to the races 
composing the future Em ope. It became the arena for 
the propagation of Christianity, which travelled to the four 
corners of civilization by the roads built and guaided by 
the Roman soldiers 

In order of time, Cmsai’s woik in Gaul was the prelude 
to his woik foi the Enipiie as a whole And the subjuga¬ 
tion of Gaul was only half accomplished when he found 
himself one day gazing acioss the Dover Stiaits He sur¬ 
veyed the white chfls hke Napoleon, but with other 
thoughts in his head, foi there was nothing to impede a 
visit to the island and nothing to prevent his safe return, 
the only question was whethei it was worth his while to 
make the voyage, with more important work on hand 

His decision to invade Biitam was not taken in the hope 
of setting up a Roman administration on the spot He had 
neither the time nor the men to spare for that, his mihtaiy 
position in Gaul, his political prospects m Italy were too 
piecanous, foi the luleis of the Repubhc loved him as 
little as the Senators of Carthage had loved Hannibal, But 
as Icadei of the opposition party, playing to the gallery 
in Rome, he had need of showy exploits, and he had need 
of tiibute and slaves to cniich his partisans, pay his soldieis 
and fill his wai-chest An invasion of Butam might answer 
all these lequiiements Besides, the tubes of Noith Gaul 
and South Butam were so closely allied that Gaul would 
be more submissive if its neighbour were constrained to 
pay tiibute and to fear the mighty name of Rome At 
least some first-hand knowledge of the politics and geog¬ 
raphy of the island was necessary for the would-be gov- 
einois of Gaul 

[b c. 55 ] As a mihlaiy undeitaking his fiist expedition 
was a failuie He look too small a foice, and scarcely 
moved ten miles inland from the Dover Straits In the next 
year's invasion [b c. 54 ] on a laigei scale, he won several 
battles, forded the Thames in the face of the enemy 
and penetiated into the Hertfordshiie teiritoues of Cas- 
sivelaunus. King of the Catuvellauni That tribe was dom- 
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mant in southern Britain, and the jealousies caused by its 
hegemony turned some of its iivals and subjects into alhes 
of the Roman invader, both m the time of Julius and a 
hundred years latei during the Claudian conquest But 
many of the Bntons, including the men of Kent, put up a 
stout fight against Caesar, and though their undisciplined 
infantry were useless against the legion s ordered line, 
die yellow-haued, athletic aristociacy of the Celts in their 
scythed chariots clattered down the war-ways of the battle 
hke heroes of Homer, in a manner disconceifang even to 
the veterans of the Tenth. The chariot, however, had seen 
its day as a method of warfare, it had already been 
abandoned in Celtic Gaul as well as in the Hellenized East, 
and the British chiefs would have been more truly formi¬ 
dable if they had taught themselves to fight as cavaliy. But 
the island never had the luck to be defended by an 
austocracy framed to fight from the saddle, until the Nor¬ 
man conquest acclimatized tire mediseval kmght 
The expedition of 54 b.c , though not a failure like that 
of the year befoie, was no great success. As Cicero com¬ 
plained to his cionies, the famous British gold was secured 
m very inadequate quantities, the slaves were too ignorant 
to fetch fancy prices in the market, and theie had been 
neitlier the time noi the means to carry ofl[ rebeUious clans 
wholesale to the auctioneer, as was Csesar’s practice m 
Gaul The expedition had no permanent results, except as 
a memory on both sides of the Channel The tiibute soon i 
ceased to be paid. The rismg of Vercmgetoiix, which ' 
proved the real crisis of the wai in Gaul, put an end to 
Cmsar’s fuither plans for Britain, if he had any Then the 
long Civil Wars, followed by the reorganization of the Em- 
piie under Augustus and Tiberius, gave the distant island 
a bundled years of respite. 

The conquest of Gaul by Juhus Caesar, moie decidedly 
than his invasions of Britain, had brought the South British 
tubes into the orbit of Latin civihzation They were of the 
same race and political group as the northern Gauls, and 
the Gauls were now Roman subjects, many of them Roman 
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Citizens. A peaceful penetration of the island resulted from 
the work of Csesar, and prepared the way for the conquest 
under Claudius The hundred most important years in the 
history of the world were not wholly a blank even in 
Britain While Julius was being murdered and avenged, 
while the loves of Antony and Cleopatra were raising the 
question of the relations of East and West inside the Ro¬ 
man world, while Augustus was canruly constructmg the 
Empiie, while Christ was preaching and while Paul was 
being converted, fai in the noith Roman traders and colo¬ 
nists, working from the base of the Latinized province of 
Gaul, were establishing settlements in the intenoi of 
Britain and gaming influence at the courts of its tnbal 
Kings 

Shakespeare’s Gymbehne, unlike his Lear, was no myth. 
Fiom 5 to 40 A D he reigned over the Catuvellaunl, and so 
fai increased then hegemony m the south of the island as 
to style himself on his silver coinage ‘Rex Bnttonum ’ The 
use of the Roman language m his title is all of a piece 
with the good relations he cultivated with the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius. Just as Edward the Confessor pre¬ 
pared the way for tlie Norman Conquest by mtroducing 
Norman knights and clergy into England and making 
French fashionable at Court, so Gymbehne encouraged 
Roman traders and craftsmen to colonize the towns of 
Britain, and familiarized the leading tribesmen with the 
Latin language and civihzation Gymbehne moved his cap¬ 
ital from Verulamium’^ near St, Albans to Camulodunum 
(Colchester) in the territory of the subjugated Tnnovan- 
tes, whence his mint poured out gold coinage of the Ro¬ 
man type in great profusion. 

To his reign, perhaps, belongs the ongin of London as a 
city Finds have been made in the nver bed which suggest 
that the first edition of London Bndge may have been 
erected in timber befoie the Roman Conquest but during 

^It IS my general practice to use modem place-names as 
conveying moie to the reader But ‘Verulamium’ cannot 
be rendered ‘St Albans’ without implying an identity of 
site which IS lemaikably not the case. 
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the age of Roman influence It was perhaps during this 
transitional period that London began to exist at the 
bridge-head on the noitliern shoie. Theie was certainly a 
place of some kind known as London at the time of the 
invasion under Claudius 

In any case the city that was to play so great a pait first 
in Enghsh and then in world history, attained its original 
importance under the Roman rule The name of London 
is Celtic, hut It was not a gieat centre of Iberian or of 
Celtic civilizabon in Cmsars tune and long afterwards, 
Middlesex was a forest, and much of future London a 
marsh ^ But a bluflT of hard ground afforded a good bridge¬ 
head where roads from the Kentish ports could cioss the 
liver and spread out again thence on their journeys north¬ 
ward and westward over the island. It was also the best 
landing-place foi continental commerce coming up the 
estuary of the Tliames The budge and poit coincided in 
situation, and their geographic coincidence made the 
greatness of London. 

The Romans, after they had conquered the island, made 
tire fortune of London Budge by concentrating upon it 
one-half of then great roads, from both north and south 
And they made the fortune of London port by creating 
an extensive commeice with the Continent, which found 
in the long-neglected Thames the best means of entry 
London was the point at which goods from Europe could 
be unshipped well inside the land, and sent to its most 
distant parts by loads planned not foi the local needs of 
tubes but for the impeiial needs of the province The 
piincipal exports of Roman Biitam, with which she pur¬ 
chased the luxuries of tire world, were tin, skins, slaves, 
pearls and sometimes gram 

London became larger and richer under the Romans 
than she ever was again after then depaituxe, until near 


2 The modem levels of London streets lie fiom five to 
nventy teet above the original London clay (oi watei). 
lown levels are always using Much of modern London 
was once a swamp or lake On tire difficult problems of 
London origins, see London, T. W Page, 
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the CLAUDIAN CONQUEST 

*the Noiman Conquest The Roman walls enclosed an area 
corresponding very closely to the walls of the City in 
mediajval times, which were m fact only the Roman walls 
restored In both peiiods London was a commercial, not a 
governmental centre Officially she ranked lower in the 
Roman hierarchy than much smaller and less important 
towns. 

It was under the Emperor Claudius, a century after 
Caesar's exploring expeditions, that the actual conquest of 
the island took place. For many years it had been de¬ 
manded and planned, as readers of Horace remember As 
soon as there was an Emperor with a foiward policy and 
leisure to carry it out, he was suie to annex those Celtic 
lands that lay beyond the Channel, and so round off his 
Gallic territories Traders who had settled in Britain, 
courtiers and soldiers greedy for a fresh supply of slaves, 
lands and offices, were all agog for annexation. They were 
light in supposing it would not be very difficult National 
resistance was out of the question among chiefs already 
half Romanized, and many of them bitterly resenting the 
domination of the Catuvellauni, A battle for the passage of 
the Thames estuary [a d. 43.] and a march on Colchestei 
sufficed to reduce the old empire of Cymbeline in the 
south-east of the island. Another year or two of fighting 
reduced the Belgae of Wilts and Somerset, and the 
fDurotiiges of Dorset with then great earthwork fortresses. 
The Midlands, fiom Bucks to Warwickshire, were still for¬ 
est land, too thinly peopled to resist. It was only when the 
legionaries found themselves on the edge of the Welsh 
mountains and the northern moors that the Romans, hke 
every other successful invader of Britain, began to meet 
with serious difficulties In 60 a u they were still struggling 
with the first stages of the Welsh problem, after coasting 
round the edge of the Snowdon massif, the legionaries 
were engaged, on the low-lying island of Anglesey, m the 
slaughter of the Drmds and their fanatical followers, when 
news reached them that a great rebelhon had broken out 
in their rear. 
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The rising of Boadicea is the exception that proves the 
rule of the easy submission of East and South to Roman 
influence. It was due to the exceptionally gross misconduct 
of the first exploiters of the conquest, who treated the 
Iceni and Trinovantes, by no means altogether unfriendly 
to Rome, much as tlie worser type of Englishman treated 
Bengal after Plassey, before the proper orgamzation of 
the British raj had been undertaken by Chve and Hastings 
The anger of the Iceni against wholesale confiscation and 
plunder was given dramatic intensity by the personal out¬ 
rages inflicted on then Queen Boadicea and her family. 
The Celtic^ fury was roused against Rome and the Ro¬ 
manizing Biitons congiegated in Colchester, Veiulamium 
and London, where the patiiots put many thousands of 
men and women to death with savage tortures and mutila¬ 
tions The great number of tliese victims, although the 
traditional 70,000 be an exaggerated estimate, confiims 
other evidence tliat the Latinization of these cities had 
been in piocess before the conquest of seventeen short 
years back 

Returning from Anglesey by forced marches, the legion¬ 
aries, as so often befoie, bioke in a gieat battle tlie un¬ 
disciplined and short-lived aidoui of the Celtic onset. The 
late massacie was avenged witli frightful severity on the 
Iceni of Norfolk, whose land did not recover for genera¬ 
tions from the destiuction then wrought Boadicea took 
poison The Roman system was le-established m south and 
east Biitain, and eie long was marked with more justice 
towards the natives The towns which the Iceni had de¬ 
stroyed were soon moie flounslnng than evei, especially 
London, growing yearly as the centre of a new system of 
North European commerce. The leading Britons of the ris¬ 
ing generation, abandoning the habits of free warriors. 

Henceforth I use the word Celtic’ in its usual popular 
sense to denote the admixtuie of Celtic and older Iberian 
Boadicea. with her golden hair, was of the Celtic aristoc¬ 
racy m the stricter sense Her real name was ‘Boudicca,’ 
but Cowper and Tennyson have familiarised the woild with 
the more euphonious ‘Boadicea ’ 
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wore the toga with pride and learned to take delight in 
Roman manneis, language and art. 

But there lemained the problem of the North-West fron¬ 
tier. Until some effective system of military control had 
been established over the Welsh mountains and the north¬ 
ern moors, warlike tubes would be continually descending 
from those reservoirs of savagery to plunder the demili¬ 
tarized inhabitants of city and villa in the plains below. 

The Roman armies who for so many generations ad¬ 
dressed themselves to this problem, were very different 
from the warrior swarms of Celt, Saxon and Dane, very 
different too from the feudal host of Norman times. A Roman 
aimy was a highly drilled, long-service force, held together 
under strict discipline all the year round and from year to 
year, accustomed, when not fighting, to fatigue duty in 
building roads, bridges and forts. Unlike the other invad¬ 
ers of Britain, the Romans did not achieve their conquests 
by indiscriminate slaughter and destruction, nor by usher- 
mg m a host of farmer immigrants, nor by the erection of 
private castles. Their method of conquest was to make 
military roads, planned on system for the whole island, 
and to plant along them forts garrisoned by the regular 
troops It was thus that the legions were able, after a first 
check, to do what the Saxons failed to do, and the castle- 
building Norman Barons only did after long centuries, 
namely, to subjugate and hold down the Welsh mountain¬ 
eers. They could not Romanize tlie mountains as they 
Romanized the eastern and southern plains, nor plant cities 
at the foot of Snowdon and Plynlymmon. But by means of 
roads and forts they had made an effective mihtary oc¬ 
cupation of Wales within five-and-thurty years of their 
landing 

Devon and Cornwall they neglected, as an area too small 
and isolated to be dangerous Roman remains are scarce 
beyond Exeter, But Somerset played an important part in 
the new Britain. Withm six years of the Claudian mvasion, 
the new Government was working the Mendip lead-mines 
And the waters of Aquas Sobs soon made Bath the centre 
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of fashion, luxury and leisure foi Romano-Biitish society, 
desperately resolved to reproduce under leaden skies the 
gay, lounging life of Imperial Rome. 

But the real difficulty of the frontier problem, never 
wholly solved, lay in the North. Between Tyne and 
Humber lay the moorlands of heather and white grass that 
we know, varied in those days by vast forests of brushwood, 
birch and dwarf oak destmed to disappear before tire mb- 
bling of sheep when the wool tiade developed m a later 
England. In tliose desolate regions the savage Bngantes 
refused to listen to the voice of tlie Roman chaimer, or to 
lay aside tlieir native habits and warhke aspirations Be¬ 
yond them, in modem Scotland, lay the Caledonians, of 
Pictish and other race, partly Celtic, they were no moie 
submissive than the Biigantes, and were yet more formi¬ 
dable from the remoteness and the physical character of 
their territory. 

It was not tiU a century and a half had passed after the 
Claudian conquest that the Emperor Severus marked the 
final limit of the northern frontier by renovating [aio ad] 
the wall that Hadrian had erected [123 a d ] from Sol¬ 
way to the mouth of the Tyne. Several times the Romans 
had tned to conquer Scotland, once under Tacitus' father- 
in-law Agiicola, the great Governor of Britain, with his vic¬ 
tory at the ‘Mons Graupius’ somewhere on the edge of the 
Highlands [84 ad.], once in the reign of Antoninus Pius 
[140 AD ], and once again under Seveius himself. But the 
Komans failed in Scotland as repeatedly and hopelessly as 
the Enghsh Plantagenet Kings. Their failure was due not 
only to the frontal resistance of the Piets m their water¬ 
logged straths and inaccessible mountains and forests, but 
to the frequent rebelhons of the Brigantes in the rear Until 
they abandoned Caledoma, the Romans’ line of communi¬ 
cation was too long, being exposed to the likelihood of at¬ 
tack all the way from the Humbei northwards 

Some well-trenched camps and the rums of Antonmus’ 
turf Wall flora Forth to Clyde weie all that the legions left 
behind them m Scotland—except indeed a greatei sense of 
cohesion among the Pictish tribes, inspiied by the common 
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pmpose of resisting and ruining the Roman Empire with 
all its walls and worlcs No attempt was made to add Ire¬ 
land to the temtory of the Czesars 

The aiea of tiue Roman occupation was therefore con¬ 
fined almost exactly to modem England and Wales ^ But 
this area was itself divided into two sharply contrasted 
regions, the Latinized South and East, the barbarian Noith 
and West. 

North of Humber and Trent, west of Severn and Exe, 
Celto-Iberian tribahsm survived in its moie primitive form 
This moorland half of Bntain, where nearly all the gariison 
spent nearly all its time, was mdeed the chief area of mih- 
tary occupation, but it was nothing more. It was patrolled 
by some 40,000 men, nearly a tenth of tlie total forces 
of the Empire Their three bases were the great foitiesses 
of Yoik, Chester and Caerleon, each the headquarters of a 
legion. In Wales, the Pennmes, Cumberland and North- 
umbna, the mail-clad infantry marched and counter¬ 
marched along the roads they had made from mountain 
camp to moimtam camp, through a sparse and savage popu¬ 
lation, eidier hostile or mdifferent to their passage Devon 
and Cornwall were an isolated pocket of Celtic tribahsm 
It was in the fruitful plains of the South-East that the 
Latmized Britons were concentrated, in a peaceful and 
civihan land, where the sight of a cohoi t on the march was 

* Except, of couise, that the wall of Hadrian and Seveius 
ran along the northern bank of the Tyne, instead of along 
the crests of the Cheviot HiUs Impressed by the wild moois 
stretching away from the northern foot of the wall, visitors 
speak of it as runmng through a wilderness In a sense this 
IS liue, but the couise of the wall is accompanied on the 
south by the Tyne valley, a natural hue of civihzation 
where the modern towns and railway are found The 
Cheviot tops, and indeed almost any other line across North 
England, would have been more difficult for purposes of 
supply. The Romans, while occupying the wall as then 
Ime, noi-mally held a few forts north of it, but south of 
Cheviot, ‘indeed/ says Haverfield, ‘we may call Cheviot 
then (as now) the dividing hne between north and south.’ 
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a ranty, but where Roman cities and villas weie plentiful 
and Roman civilization powerful m its attiaction. 

Owing to this cultural distinction between the two geo¬ 
graphic sections of the island, it happened that the districts 
destined to be overrun by the Saxon deshoyei were the 
districts most given ovei to the Latin influences of city and 
villa life. On the other hand, Wales and Cornwall, Stiath- 
clyde and Lancashire, where alone independent Celtic life 
was destined to survive the commg of the Saxons, were 
precisely those distiucts wherein Celtic life had been least 
altered by the Roman occupation. This accident goes fai to 
explain why Roman influence was permanent in no part of 
the island 

[see maps 2 AND 3 1 But a second and more general 
reason can be given for Rome's failure to Latinize Britain 
as she Latimzed Gaul Britain was too fai from the Mediter¬ 
ranean Southern France is itself a Mediteiianean land. 
But the civilization of the Italian city, the life of the foium 
and piazza, shivers when tiansplanted too fai north The 
ancient world was a Meditenanean civilization It was the 
mediseval world that first became tnily European, by los¬ 
ing the Levant and North Afiica and by winning Germany 
for Christendom In the ancient woild, Britain was a distant 
and isolated outpost, in the Middle Ages, it was much 
nearer to the heait of the Christian and feudal civilization 
Therefore the Norman work in the island had more peima- 
nence than the Roman Not enough Italian or Mediteiia¬ 
nean folk came to Celtic Biitain to change the character 
of its civilization except supeificially But the superficial 
success of the Romans in the richest agricultural districts 
of South and East was very remaikable, all tlie moie le- 
markable since it proved so tiansient ® 

®By no means all the ‘Roman’ merchants, garrison and 
civil seivice came fiom Mediterranean lands Especially 
after the fiist geneiation, many of the soldiers were of 
Celtic, Teutonic or othei noithein origin, in peace lime 
perhaps 1000 to 1500 vveie paid off every year, but we 
do not know how many of them settled m the island aftei 
they had seived their time Nor is theie evidence of any 
extensive iinmigiation of civilians, though enough tiadeis 
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The Mediteiianean civilization, of wliich Rome had be¬ 
come the armed missionary, ivas based on city life In tliat 
respect it difiEered from the Celtic civilization which it con¬ 
quered and from the Saxon and feudal civihzation that was 
destined to succeed it. The Roman Empire had grown out 
of a city state; it had annexed a number of other city 
states m the Mediterranean, and had planted new cities 
amning the tiibes of Gaul The true life of the Empire 
lay in the hundreds of walled towns, linked up by mihtary 
roads, that held together its othei-wise unwieldy bulk From 
each of these cities it strove to govern and transform the 
pm 1 mi nding countryside And so in south Britain the first 
thing the Romans did was to bmld cities 

Besides London and the greater municipalities there 
weie many lesser towns like Silchester, which the Romans 
planned out in then rectangular fashion, and in most cases 
piotected with stone walls In these towns even the com¬ 
mon woikmen talked Latin and weie educated enough to 
read and wiite it, as we know fiom the words they scrib¬ 
bled foi their amusement on tile and potsherd as they 
vvoiked, which modem archaeologists have dug up and 
mteipreted, It was a high civihzation, much moie elaborate 
than anything seen again for many centuiies in England 
But it was not a native pioduct, sprung from the soil, it 
was the hfe of the great cosmopohtan Empire oversea, of 
which the more progiessive among the island tribes were 
content foi a while to become a pait 

Beyond the city walls Roman civilization petered away 
by degiees, thiough regions of Romano-Bnlish villadom,’ 
mto legions of meie Celtic tiibalism The countryside was 
sprinkled with smart Roman villas, bmlt of stone m the 
Italian style, adorned with mosaics, frescoes and baths 
Attached to each villa was an estate, worked by slaves, or 
by coloni who were bound to the soil and to its proprietoi 
under rules as haish as those which bound the mediaeval 
villein If theie was not hberty there was peace So real was 

must have come to teach the language and civihzation of 
the Empire to laige sections of the natives Persons of 
foreign origin were chiefly gathered m the towns 
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the Pax Romana in the deinilitanzed districts o£ the South- 
East that these country-houses were not foitified or even 
protected by a moat, hlce the mediseval castle and manor 
house. The only people trained to fight were the soldiers 
of the regular army, this was one leason why Romanized 
Britain fell so easy a prey to the invadei when men could 
no longer count on the protecbon of the legions. 

In some of our southern counties, villas are constantly 
being unearthed, in otheis tliey are seldom found. Celtic 
'trevs’ of the Roman period are occasionally dug up, the 
ground-plan of the hamlet and the form of the cottage aie 
native, but the inhabitants used pottery and utensils of the 
Roman type Celtae arts and crafts had been largely dis¬ 
placed by the presbge of the ‘Samian and odier Italian 
wares, just as European models drive out the native arts 
of Asia and Africa to-day, not always to the tme eniich- 
ment of the world. But there is no evidence what language 
or languages the rural Celts talked, nor how far if at all 
their land system and habits of hfe and agiiculture had 
been altered by contact with Rome. To resolve such ques¬ 
tions we have little to go upon, and high authoiities like 
Haverfield and Vmogiadoff have held moie or less diver¬ 
gent views 

The area of agricultuie and the area of land reclaimed 
from forest and fen weie both extended in Roman times, 
at least in some districts, as for instance in Cambridgesbire 
But even there the work was only begun, and the Midlands 
from Bucks to Warwickshire were still left in the mam to 
the forest The valleys of Thames and Tient, still water¬ 
logged, contained no connected hne of important towns 
and villages as m later days The Roman did something 
for deforesting and draimng, but the yeoman’s work in 
these matters was left for the stalwart industry of Saxon 
and Damsh townships, extended ovei a thousand yeais ® 

®In discussing tins matter, it is, howevei, dangerous to 
aigue from the hne of the known Roman loads, as though 
they indicate the fine of cultivation and habitation The 
Homans built their great roads from nodal point to nodal 
point, m order to link up the island regaided as a whole. 
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Neveillieless in those districts which were already re¬ 
claimed foi the plough, Roman Biitain raised enough giain 
to export consideiably to tlie continent. 

The government of Biitam was far fiom being a rigid 
and unif orm bureaucracy. For the Roman Empire, though 
at bottom a mihtary despotism standing on the social basis 
of slavery, was in some respects very hbeial In accordance 
with its custom, the privileged mumcipahties in the island 
not only enjoyed self-government but had juiisdiction each 
ovei a rural aiea about as large as a modern county. There 
were five such governing cities Verulamium, Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester and York, mercantile London, though 
larger than any of these, had less official status. 

The rest of civilized Biitam was divided up into cantons, 
answering to Celtic tribal areas and bearing the tubal 
names The cantonal admimstration was as far as possible 
centred on some Roman town not of mumcipal rank. It 
was chaiacteiistic of the Romans that instead of trying to 
stamp out native tribahsm they used it as a means of gov¬ 
ernment, while undermimng its spirit by contact with their 
own more attractive civilization. Every inducement was 
offered to tlie Celtic chief to become Roman m dress, lan¬ 
guage and heart, on these conditions he could remain a 
Celtic chief in relation to his tribesmen, exercising his au¬ 
thority over them as a togaed Roman official. This policy, 
which might appear to an iron bureaucrat to be a danger¬ 
ous concession to tribahsm, became in fact the means of 
Romamzmg the Celt with his own good will The same 
cantonal system was estabhshed in Gaul, but whereas the 
cantonal names and areas survived the Frankish conquest 
of Gaul, they disappeared in the more destructive Saxon 
invasion of Britain. 

Just as the Roman Empire, m contrast to some modern 
nationalist Stales, was easy-going in its deahngs with racial 
custom in the annexed piovmces, and merciless only when 

Villages, villas and smaller cities were overlooked by the 
great load-builders and were served by smaller eai th¬ 
reads not now specifically known as ‘Roman.’ 
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its political power was challenged—so m the sphere of re¬ 
ligion, in contrast to the Christianity of the Dark and 
Middle Ages, the Empire put no shackles on philosophic 
speculation or on variety in rehgion, and struck only at 
those organizations hke Druidism and the Christian Church 
which seemed to challenge its authority as a government 
When it persecuted it was not from religious but from 
pohtical motives. But the persecution of the Christians was 
not for that reason any less odious or less disastrous in its 
results, for the intermittent attacks made on the eaily 
Church by the Empue must have greatly helped to en¬ 
gender the persecuting spirit which the Church herself 
showed the moment that she got the upper hand, and 
which continued for fifteen hundred years to be the bane 
of Christendom. The persecution of Christians in Britain 
was probably on a small scale, for the Chuich there was 
on a small scale, but the story of St Alban’s martyidom 
remains as the symbol of the fact 

Where the Empire detected no challenge to its authonty, 
it embraced with open arms all local variations of poly¬ 
theism, and attempted to identify the Celtic tribal deities 
and local nature-spuits with gods of its own GrfECO-Roman 
pantheon—itself an amalgamation made on similar princi¬ 
ples Zeus-Jupiter was not 'a jealous God,’ and polytheism in 
all its various forms may almost be regarded as a smgle 
rehgion, whereas Judaism, Chnsbanity and Mohammedan¬ 
ism are mutually exclusive Although the Druidical priest¬ 
hood had been suppressed as politically dangerous, the 
natives of Bntain continued freely to worship their old 
deities, together with those of the Romans, while the poly¬ 
glot army on the wall honoured all the gods of the far- 
flung Empire, but most of all the Roman gods, and strange 
Oriental cults hke Mithraism. These latter had become 
important m the life of the Westem Mediteiranean, and 
undoubtedly prepared the way for tlie general acceptance 
of another mystic rehgion from the East. 

Constanhne made Christiamty the official creed of the 
Empue a hundred yeais befoie the withdrawal of the 
legions from Britam, but even so the new cult does not 
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seem to have spiead lapidly in the most distant of the 
provinces, if we are to judge from the small quantity of 
Chiistan remains unearthed m Romano-Bntish sites. There 
was, however, enough of it to survive among the Welsh 
when every other Roman institution disappeared, because 
after the departure of the Roman generals and ofBcials, 
the Christian missionaiies, alone among the emissaries of 
civilization, did not desert the Biitons in their day of 
tiouble. 

BOOKS FOR PORTHER HEADING: Havcrfield, The Roman 
Occupation of Biitain, revised by G Macdonald, 1924, and 
Haverfield m Cambridge Mediaeval History, I, Chapter 
XIII R G Colhngwood, Roman Britain, Hume Brown, 
History of Scotland, Chapter I. Roman chapters of woiks 
of Oman, Cyril Fox, Vinogradoff, as above, pp 28-29, R* 
E. M Wheeler, Prehistonc and Roman Wales, 1925, Col- 
lingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Set¬ 
tlements (Oxford History of England, Vo\. I ), 1936 

CHAPTER THREE 

Beginning of the Noidic invasions The Anglo- 

Saxon Conquest 

The settlement of the Noidie peoples in oui island is the 
governing event of British histoiy The vaiious iiiuptions 
of Anglo-Saxons .Tnd Jutes, of Danes and Noisemen foim 
a single chapter, it has its prelude in the hist plundeimg 
raids of Saxon pirates on the coast of Roman Biitain well 
before 300 a d , and it ends about 1020 when Canute com¬ 
pleted the Scandinavian conquest of England by leconcil- 
rag on equal terms the kindred laces of Saxon and Dane. 
Between these dates the racial chaiacter of the inhabitants 
of the countiy was fundamentally altered It has since un¬ 
dergone shght continuous modification by tlie aiiival of 
Noiman, Flemish, Huguenot, Hebrew, Irish and other im¬ 
migrants. But the racial basis was fixed by the time of 
Canute. 

TheiNoidic invasions are moie important than the Ro¬ 
man inteilude, moie impoitant even than the Norman Con- 
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quest, The attempt of the Romans to LahnJze the Celtic 
civilization in Bntain broke down because there were too 
few Romans And the attempt of the Norman-French aris¬ 
tocracy and clergy to Gallicize England, though it had 
great and permanent consequences, was gradually aban¬ 
doned in face of the facts of race, just as the attempt to 
Anghcize Ireland has recently been abandoned foi the 
same cause. The Nordic conquest of England had larger 
permanent results than any of these conquests, because it 
was secured on a general displacement of Celfac by Nordic 
peoples in the richest agricultural districts of the island 
The distinctive character of the modem Enghsh is Nordic 
tempered by Welsh, not Welsh tempered by Nordic In 
Scotland the Celtic element rs racially stronger, but m Scot¬ 
land also the Nordic language and character have pre¬ 
vailed. 

Objection may be taken to the word ‘Nordic,’ as to all 
terms invented in after tunes for historical purposes But 
to give a just conception of British histoiy, a single word 
must sometimes be employed to cover the German, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian laces And to use the 
woid Teuton’ or ‘Gennan’ foi this purpose is to give an 
undue prominence to one part of the whole The Teutons 
or Germans whom the Romans knew and feared under 
those names on the Rhine border and in Southern Europe, 
were indeed of the same gieat stock and culture as the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, and a common term must 
be employed for ah three But to employ for this purpose 
the word ‘Teuton’ or ‘Geiman’ suggests to the mind a peo¬ 
ple with the chaiacteiishcs of the landward tribes who 
were engaged in pushing down the baniers of the Roman 
Empire to south and west—the Franks who conquered and 
gave their name to Gaul, the Goths, Vandals and Lom¬ 
bards who broke into Spam, the Balkans, Africa and Italy, 
and the Germans who remained in the fatheiland But the 
Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, with whom oui story is 
concerned, were the noith-eastern and seafaring branches 
of this great family, with definite attributes of their own 
Theiefore to call the family as a whole by the name of 
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Teutons or Germans is misleading in its suggestions when 
we are speaking of the conquest of Britain 

The ‘Noidic’ lace, then, had ceitam distinctive features 
which gave a family likeness to the innumerable and widely 
scattered tribes of Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, Franks 
and Teutons, who ranged, conquering and colonizing, from 
Ireland to Constantinople, from Greenland to the Desert 
of Sahara 

They had all originally come from tlie shores of the 
Baltic, though the ancestors of Franks, Goths and Vandals 
had wandeied off west and south long before, in the course 
of the last miUenmum before Christ. All the kinsmen had 
much m common* allied languages, the rehgion of Thor 
and Woden after which most of the English and some of 
llie Gennan days of the week are called, a body of epic 
poetry celebratmg common racial heroes, like Sigurd or 
Siegfiied known from Iceland to Bavaria, and Beowulf 
who does in Denmark and Scandinavia deeds sung in an 
English poem, a common art for decorating weapons, 
jewellery and objects in daily use, with patterns of gieat 
beauty and richness, quite distinct from Grseco-Roman art 
and lathei less distinct fiom Celtic, and lastly, common 
customs of wai and agiicultme, varying considerably ac¬ 
cording to local conditions Theie was much therefoie to 
connect German, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian But theie 
is danger in the practice, once prevalent among historians, 
of applying to oui Anglo-Saxon ancestors living on the 
North Sea and the Baltic in the Fifth Century, descriptions 
written by Cresar and Tacitus of the German tribes on the 
Rhine four or five hundred years before Modern arehmol- 
ogy, armed with the spade, enables us to check this some¬ 
what irrelevant literary evidence. 

The Anglo-Saxons settled the greater pait of Biitain 
from the Forth to the borders of Cornwall, and the Jutes 
settled Kent and the Isle of "Wight Some modern scholars 
think of the Anglo-Saxons as being substantially one people, 
while others adhere to the distinction drawn by Bede be¬ 
tween the Angles and the Saxons. In any case, at the time 
of their migration to Biitam, Angles and Saxons weie oc- 
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cupying parts of the coast of modem Denmaik and Ger¬ 
many on both sides of the mouth oi the Elbe, and the 
difference between them in language and customs was 
shght The Jutes were a smaller tribe, kindred but distinct, 
they came to Britain either directly from their old home 
m Jutland, in northern Denmaik, oi, as some think, from 
their moie recent settlements in Fnsia and on the lowei 
Rhine ^ 

Agriculture had been practised in the nortli-east of Eu¬ 
rope ever since the later stone age. Many of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders of Britain were farmers seeking iicher 
ploughlands than the sandy dunes, heaths, marshes and 
forests of the north European shoie But many of them 
were deep-sea fishermen, seal-hunters and whalers, trained 
to hardihood m conflict with the stomas, the sea-monsters 
and the pirates then common m the North Sea. Themselves 
pirates and plunderers when on the war-path by sea oi 
land, they had a high sense of honour and much kindly 
good-nature in deahngs with them own folk at home, as 
the fragments of their epic poetry testify Fieice, coura¬ 
geous and loyal, they were accustomed to follow then 
chosen chiefs with great fidehty on marauding expeditions 
along all the coasts between Norway and Fiisia 
Such were the migratoiy habits of these amphibious, 
restless folk in the first centimes after Chiist, but we should 
not call them nomads, for wherever they settled they piac- 
tised agriculture. The Anglo-Saxon foim of government 
was autocratic Kmgship, exercised by some member of a 
royal family supposed to be descended from the gods, al¬ 
though such autocracy was limited by the custom of the 
tnbe, by the temper of the armed tribesmen, and by the 
personal quahties of the King himself There was very httle 
that was slavish in the Anglo-Saxon wariior But the idea 
tliat our ‘Teutonic’ foiefathers when they first came to Eng¬ 
land were in any formal sense a democracy appears to be 
erroneous There were many grades of rank, wealth and 
fieedom among them, and they were ruled by Kings 

^ See Note (i) at end of chapter. 
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Pre-eminent among many lesser Kings who bore rule 
among our ancestois before their migration to England, was 
Offa, King of ‘Angel,’ regarded by the best modern authon- 
ties as an histoiical character, though much poetry and 
legend accumulated round bis name. He waged wai on the 
shores of the iivei Eider, now in Schleswig, but then the 
southern boundary of the terriloiies of the Angles, against 
Teutorac tubes to the South. The fanciful may, by a some¬ 
what forced conslrucbon, regard Offa’s campaigns as the 
last wai waged by the English against the Germans 


Unbl a day more dark and diear. 
And a more memorable year 


The Anglo-Saxons at the time of their coming to England 
had both Kingship and aristocracy They were not ‘farmer 
republicans.’ The only possible basis for a piimitive democ¬ 
racy is the strict tie of kinship and the bond of mutual aid 
to be rendered between all members of a wide clan, foi 
unless he is so protected and supported the peasant falls 
into debt and thence into dependence oi seivitude. But 
even before the migiation to Britam, tiibahsm was yielding 
to individualism, and kinship was being replaced by the 
personal relation of the wariior to his chief, which is tlie 
basis of aiislocracy and feudahsm And this tendency was 
gieatly incieased when parts of the tribe migrated from 
the old continental home, under leadeis who had engaged 
the personal service of warriors of different clans and some¬ 
times of alien race The English of England have always 
been singular for caring httle about their cousins and ignor¬ 
ing their distant relatives the very different practice of the 
Scot IS partly due to the fact that he caiiies more Celtic 
blood m his veins ^ 

The naval and military orgamzataon of a group of migia- 
toiy Anglo-Saxons, bound for the mouth of Ouse, Trent oi 
Thames, was based not so much on kinship, as on the 
discipline of a ship’s crew, and rn th" ii.-ir-;, ’ / . 

of professional warriors -to the '' ■ ■ i » i I ■ - ■' ■ 


2Chadwick. on%^ of 

potts. Kindred^ and Clan, pp^ r’ b' -ir \ 
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expedition The solid farmers of the tribe may follow after- 
waids, with the women and children, m case the laid leads 
to a successful land-settlement. But the spear-head of the 
invasion is the chief and his foDoweis He himself wears the 
boar-shaped helmet and shirt of nng-mail, and wields 
the ]ewel-hilted sword of his ancestors, the work of Way- 
land Smith, he has presented a sword to the captain of each 
galley, and has given to eveiy man in his tiain a round 
wooden shield and a long spear with ashwood shaft and 
iron head He has fed them bountifully all winter with 
flesh, bread and strong drink at the ‘ale-board’ in his long 
timber haU, wheie tliey have praised him as then good 
lord, because like Beowulf he ‘never slew his heait-fellows 
in drunkenness ’ It is he who has undertaken to lead them 
this summer wheie good plunder and better lands are to 
be won by the shield wall 3 

Hengist, the Jute, the traditional conqueror of Kent, 
may or may not partake in his person of the mythical But 
at least he stands as the type of these gieat, foigotlen 
makers of history, the men who in pursuit of then own 
heaity lusts for gain and for adventuie- 

3 The poem of Beowulf describes the chief as constantly 
giving to his followers assembled round the ‘ale-boaid,’ 
i*ot Only spears, swords and shields but helmets and shirts 
or ‘byrmes’ of nng-mail-the ‘hard war-net ’ But Beowulf 
was written in an age well aftei the Conquest of Biitain 
when armour was becoming more plentiful, also the poet 
would naturally tend to exaggerate the hero’s wealth and 
munificence, hke Homer describing the shield of Achilles 
or the hall of Alcinous, The early Anglo-Saxon giaveyaids 
in England, of the actual period of tiie invasion, contain 
iron spear-heads and the non bosses and handles of the 
lound wooden shields, swords less often; helmets and 
byrm^ practically never. Yet some of the invading chiefs 
must have worn helmets and byrmes, for these have been 
round in early treasure caches in the continental homes of 
the invadeis Doubtless they were too lare and valuable to 
be buried—for the Anglo-Saxon is practical as well as piousl 
Inen axes were small and not very important weapons The 

I F of Harold and lus guard at Hastings was of 

later Viking origin. 
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history’s blank page 

sharked up a list of lawless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to sonie enteipnse 
Thathadi a stomach m’t, 

and with such help unwittingly founded England and all 
that has since come of England in the tide of time The 
hones of these nameless chiefs are dug up to-day in ‘early 
Anglo-Saxon graveyards,’ lying between tlie rusted shield- 
boss and spear-head that expelled Rome from Biitaiii and 
drove the Celt into the West, Some of these great unknown 
ones must have had what we should now call ‘gemus’ as 
'men of action.’ For the tnie hfe stoiy of a single one of 
them, telhng why he and his men decided to cross the sea, 
where they landed, and in what mannei they fought and 
wrought and thought—for that how gladly would we give 
whole libraries of later record! 

But the past is inexorable m its silence There are no 
authentic chronicles of the Saxon Conquest. The Britons in 
their refuge among the Welsh mountains relapsed into 
Celtic barbarism, and if the pnest Gildas wrote for them a 
Book of Lamentations in Latin, it answers few of the pur¬ 
poses of history. The heathen Saxon invaders had indeed a 
Runic alphabet, it would seive for a charm on a sword oi a 
name on a stone, but it was not used to take down annals, 
or to transcnbe the long-lost epics sung by the gleemen in 
halls, ot which more than one must have told the deeds of 
some hero who came seeking Britain over deep water. 

The historian has two points of light, and even those are 
dim He sees an orderly Romano-Ceihe world late in the 
Fouith Centmy, beginning to fall into chaos Two bundled 
years later he sees a Saxon-Celtic barbaiism beginning to 
emeige confusedly into the renewed twilight of hisloiy, 
and he hears the marching chaunt of St. Augustine 
and his monks bunging back with them the Latin alpha¬ 
bet and the custom of written lecoid Between these points 
stretches a great darkness The most important page in oui 
national annals is a blank The chief names of this missing 
period of history—Hengist, Vortigern, Cerdic, Arthur—may 
be those of leal or of imaginary men. All that archseology 
and history together can do is to indicate—not the date, 
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leadeis, landings and campaigns—but only the general char¬ 
acter of the warfare that destroyed Roman Biitain and 
gave the land to the Enghsh 

As early as the latter years of the Thiid Century, the Ro¬ 
mans established a fleet specially charged to defend the 
Gallic and British shores against the plundering raids of 
Saxon pirates The Empire was at the same time being 
disturbed from within by the wars of its own rival Em¬ 
perors and armies In this game the legions quarteied in 
Biitam often took a hand on behalf of their own chiefs. The 
most singular of these pretenders was Carausius, the 
warden against the Saxon raids, who from 286 to 293 a.d. 
ruled the island as a sovereign and independent section 
of the Empue, safe behind its own navy Caiausius has 
been called ‘tlie first sea-King of Britam,' After tire reform 
of the Empire by Diocletian and Constantine a few years 
later, the reincoiporated piovuice of Roman Britain en¬ 
joyed a last golden age An official known as ‘the Count of 
the Saxon shoie' defended tlie coast fiom tlae Wash to 
Portsmouth, by the aid of ten laige foitresses, of which 
Richboiough in Kent was the chief, and a consideiable 
garrison withdrawn for this new purpose from the military 
regions of the North-West Each of tlie ten fortiesses com¬ 
manded a port, whence a fleet could issue to fight the in- 

^ The most fundamental points are in dispute High 
authorities diffei as to whetnei the Hengist and Vortigem 
story is tme; whether Wessex was settled fiom the south¬ 
ern coast or fiom north of the Thames, whether theie was 
evei a Roman army of occupation in Britain again after 
the ‘withdrawal’ of 407, when and how London fell, 
whether the mvasion of the north of England was at all 
contemporaneous with that of the south If anyone thinks 
that I am too cautious in refusing either to accept or deny 
so many well-known stories, let him read the last chapter of 
Haveifield’s Roman Occupation of Bntatn, entitled ‘Saxon 
England,’ and the article by Ferdinand Lot at the be¬ 
ginning of Melanges d’histoire offerts d M Chailes Bemont, 
1913, besides tlie well-known passages of controversy by 
Sir Heniy Howorth, W H Stevenson, Chadwick, A. F. 
Major, and Buiy, Later RomanEmpire, II p. 201, etc 
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vaders at sea. By this provision the civilized lowlands were 
rendered secure from Saxon attack for another half cen¬ 
tury More villas appear to have been built and occupied 
in die island from 300 to 350 a.d. than at any other period, 
while British gram was sold on the Rhine and British cloth 
in the Levant Whether or not these symptoms of prosper¬ 
ity imply that British society was m a less miseiable eco¬ 
nomic condition than that into which the 'decuiions’ and 
‘coloni’ of other provinces of the Empire had by tins time 
fallen, we have no evidence 

In the last half of the Fourth Century the downfall be¬ 
gan. As the spade of the archaeologist gives proof, life and 
property then became insecure m the lowland area of 
Britam Heie and there villas were burnt or deserted, in 
the track of raiding bands of Piets and Bngantes from the 
Noith, or of the wild Irish tribesmen then known as 'Scots,' 
who swarmed in through the uniomamzed districts of the 
West These local catastrophes were due to the great 
general cause the heait of the Empire was weakemng 
undei attack nearer home, fewer and worse soldiers and 
civihans weie coming from the continent to seive in Britain 
As a consequence, a Celtic levival began, slow at fiist, but 
visible even before the final Saxon onrush destroyed 
the centies of Latin influence m the island. The civil 
and military connections with the Mediterranean became 
every year more shadowy, and the uniomamzed Celts fiom 
Wales, Caledonia and Ireland poured down over the land 
Before Roman Silchester was abandoned under Saxon 
pressure, an ‘Ogam stone’ with a barbarous Celtic inscrip¬ 
tion had been set up in its streets, portentous to anyone 
who remembered what Silchester once had been 

In the course of the first thirty or foity years of the Fifth 
Gentuiy, though by what exact stages it is impossible to 
say, the Romamzed Biitons found themselves left to their 
own devices by an Empire that confessed itself unable any 
longer to help. It was only then that the Saxons became 
the chief instrument in the destiuction of Roman Biitam, 
begun m the previous century by the Celtic baibarians of 
North and West. We do not know whether or with what 
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success the Saxons had renewed their raids between 350 
and 400, but It IS clear that at the Dpening of the new 
century they came over with mcreasmg numbers and bold¬ 
ness The State of the island pulvenzed by Picts and Scots, 
the breakdown of tlie true Roman regnne, the conduct of 
the defence by Christian missionanes of a practical tum 
like St. Germanus in the place of regular Roman geneials, 
—such things must often have been the theme of excited 
debate in log-built halls of the Anglo-Saxon chiefs, after 
the return from each successful plundering expedition 
Why, the pirate-farmers began to ask each other, as they 
quaffed the mead, why should we take only what we can 
carry away? In these favourable new conditions the idea 
was mooted of wholesale immigration to these warm well- 
watered lands, rich m grain-fields and in pastuie and in 
oak forests swarming with deer and swme. 

As all evidence is wanting, we can only guess that the 
Saxon conquest was achieved by two distinct types of ex¬ 
pedition On the one hand, m view of the amount of light¬ 
ing and destruction to be done, there must surely have 
been bands of waniois unencumbered by women and 
children, moving rapidly over the island by the nveis and 
roads, fighting the battles, storming the eailh-woik camps 
and stone-girt cities, burning the towns and villas, slaugh¬ 
tering and driving away the Romanized Britons, hurUng 
back into the West the war-bands of rival barbarians £iom 
Caledonia and Ireland But we must also picture to our¬ 
selves the shipping over of the famihes of the invaders, 
accompanied perhaps by the less war-like of the agricul¬ 
tural population, to take up new homes in the ground thus 
roughly cleared. 

For the Anglo-Saxon conquest, like the Damsh settle¬ 
ment in Alfred’s day, had two aspects, and to omit either 
IS to misunderstand die Nordic mvasions of Britain Like 
the Danes aftei them, the Anglo-Saxons were bloody- 
minded pirates, rejoicing to destroy a higher civihzation 
than their own, and at the same time Pilgrim Fathers, come 
to settle on the land and till it themselves, not as mere ex- 
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^ ploiters and slave masters but as honest husbandmen If 
they had not been barbarians they would not have de¬ 
stroyed Roman civilization, if they had not been Pilgrim 
Fathers their race would not in tlie end have replaced it 
by something better. 

The rivers, deeper and moie navigable than they are 
to-day, were the main routes by which the English first 
penetrated into the interior of the country henceforth to be 
called by their name,® The undecked galleys of shallow 
draught, in which they had so daringly crossed the North 
Sea, could be rowed tar upstream into the very heart of 
the country, and then left under a guard m some island 
among the marshes or behind a pahsade of stakes hastily 
cut from the forest. The lest of the disembarked war-band 
could then march across Bntam with fire and sword. Such, 
as we know, was the method of the Danish mvaders in the 
time of Alfred, and such probably was the method of the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders before them. 

When once the Roman military system had collapsed, 
the Roman roads only served to hasten the pace of con¬ 
quest and destruction It was indeed by the side of riveis 
and not by the side of roads tiiat the new lace made its 
fiist settlements, as their earliest rehcs show, but the roads 
must greatly have assisted their wholesale conquest of the 
island ® One can see them, padding along the stone cause¬ 
way, heavily laden with plunder but hghtly burdened with 
the panoply of war Laughing at their luck, they turn aside 
to sack a villa descried amid the trees As tlie flames shoot 
up, the pampeied cock pheasant, imported by the Roman 

® For this statement we have the direct archaeological 
evidence of the early Anglo-Saxon giaveyaids, which aie 
nearly all situated either on some navigable stream or on 
a tributaiy leading directly fiom it See Thurlow Leeds, 
Afchseology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, pp 17—19 

®Mr Thurlow Leeds {History, July 1925) argues that the 
pimmval Ickmeld Way (see Map i„ p aa, above), which 
had been kept in use under the Romans, helped to draw 
the invaders along from the W^ash to the upper Thames 
so led to the foundation of Wessex from the North- 
East, 
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to adorn his terraces, fnghtened now by the shouting of o 
the barbarous seamen, scuttles off into the forest, he will 
there become a wild bird of the chase, destined to play a 
great part m the social history of the island through many 
changing centuries. 

We can say of these Saxon wairiois, as they emerge for 
the first time on tlie great stage of history, that they, hke 
their descendants, are ‘a warlike but not a mihtaiy peo¬ 
ple ' A spear and wooden shield apiece, with a few swords 
among them, here and there a helmet, and perhaps one 
mail shirt to every tliousand men,’’ sufficed them to con¬ 
quer the island. Yet the Latinized Britons should have 
been able to pit against them the disciphned infantiy, the 
body-armour, the missile weapons and the cavalry of later 
Roman warfare We do not m fact know whether the de¬ 
fenders fought principally in the Roman or in the revived 
Celtic fashion, when then half mythical King Arthur led 
them to battle against the “heathen swarming o’er the 
Northern sea ’ But m whatever manner the Britons fought 
they were conquered by foot soldiers without the disci- 
phne of the barracks, without body armoui 01 missile 
weapons, but with prodigious energy and purpose. The 
defenders had the further advantage of foimiclable camps 
and steep eaithworks crovimed by stockades, veiy numei- 
ous all over Britain, besides the stone-walled Roman cities 
But one by one all obstacles went down before the half- 
armed barbaric infantiy landed fiom the long-ships 

We noticed m the last chapter, as a pecuharity of tire 
Roman system m its best days, that no class in the peace¬ 
ful South and East of the island had been trained to self- 
defence The magnate of the villa, unlike the feudal lord 
of latei times, was not a fighting man, he had no fighting 
tram and no fortified mansion. Many of the cities indeed 
weie defended by magmficent stone walls, but then citi¬ 
zens were not accustomed to wai hke a burgher mihtia 
in the Middle Ages If tlie Roman woild was more civilized 
than tlie medimval, it was piopoitionately more incapable 

’’’ See note, p. 52, above. 
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of local self-help if anything happened to the central gov¬ 
ernment and to the regular army Indeed, the feudal sys¬ 
tem gradually aiose out of the welter of barbarian 
invasions, precisely to remedy this vital defect in the social 
orgamsm. 

The most recent historical theory of the Saxon Conquest 
IS that the great work of destruction was accomplished, not 
by each small tnbal band as it settled down in its own 
paiticular distiict, but by a Tiost’ of many bands acting to¬ 
gether under a united military command. We know that 
the Danish marauders in Alfred’s day were wont to sweep 
over the island in a composite 'host’ obeying for awhile a 
single leader. The Danish analogy, though suggestive, is 
not direct evidence as to the size of the Anglo-Saxon bands 
and their relation with each other. But Gildas, the vague 
and tearful Biitish historian of these disasters, wnting 
about 540 A.D , rather more than a hundred years after 
the serious beginmng of the conquest, appears to beheve 
that destruction advanced rapidly across the centre of the 
island till it touched the Western sea at some point, and 
that the invaders then withdrew to some extent from the 
West, leaving blank ruin behmd. If this actually occurred 
in the middle and latter part of the Fifth Centurj', it would 
explain why the Roman cities and villas of the Midlands 
and the Middle West were destroyed long before the Eng- 
hsh invaders took up their permanent abode m those parts. 
Antiquarian research has proved that Bath, for instance, 
lay in ruins, its fashionable pools choked up with thickets 
and inhabited by wateifowl, long before the Saxons set¬ 
tled there, and long before the date 577, which the doubt¬ 
ful authority of the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle gives for the 
final capture of Bath All this is easy to undeistand if there 
was a destructive rush of the invading 'host’ across the is¬ 
land at an early date, followed by paitial withdrawal The 
Midlands, sparsely peopled in Roman times, may have 
been left for awhile as no-man’s land, a belt of destruction 
aheady lost to Latin civihzation and not yet reclaimed by 
Saxondom. According to this theory the English ‘host,’ after 
Its first great advance, retired from the West and dissolved 
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into its component parts, o£ which each proceeded to found' 
a Kingdom m the East of the island, and to busy itself 
with the work of land settlement, married life and farming. 

Such then is the theory of the advance and retreat of the 
Tiost,’ based on the Danish analogy, on the hysterical ex¬ 
pressions of Gildas, and on the estabhshed fact of very 
widely spread destruction at an early date The theory 
cannot be regarded as either proved or disproved It en¬ 
joys more favour at present than the older view enshiined 
in the classic pages of Green, which was based on the 
much later traditions of the Anglo-Saxon Chiomcle ® This 
theory ascnbed the work of destruction, as well as that 
of reconstruction, to isolated Enghsh bands, each working 
by itself m its own area. Possibly there may be some truth 
in both views. They are not mutually exclusive. During the 
conquest of the island from the Forth to the Channel, there 
was time and space for many different happemngs. But it 
IS wise to confess that we do not know 

Whether the bands of invaders were small or great, 
whetlier they acted separately or in concert, the destruc¬ 
tion which they wiought was piodigious. The tradition of 
the Welsh Christian remnant is summarized m the words 
of Gildas the priest.— 


IS levelled to the ground by the stioke of the 
rifp mliabitants are slaughtered along with 

wbilf churches, priests and people^alike, 

c gleamed on every side, and the flames 

cracJded around. How honible to behold in the midst of 
tne streets the tops of towers torn from their lofty hinees 

COverS^rt corpses,®all 

been ° ® coagulated blood, as if they had 

Dsen crushed together m some ghastly winepress. Of 
the miserable remnant some flee to the hiBs, only to be 
captmed and slam in heaps some, constramed by famine, 

Lder Chronicle, begun at King Alfred’s 

vasinnc ® authority for the Damsh m- 

V sions and subsequent events with which its vanous 
authors were conterapoiary, but is less 3 for the con 
quest four hundred years befoie But its value has be^ 

Wessex, by T. 



CITIES AND VILLAS DESERTED Gl 

^ come jn and sunender themselves to be slaves for ever to 
the enemy. . • . Others wailmg bitteily pass overseas. 

The destruction of the Roman cities and villas was 
wholesale and almost universal. The early Anglo-Saxons 
were not city dwellers. They had no mercantile instincts 
except for selhng slaves oveiseas, and they lost their old 
sea habits when they had won themselves good faim lands 
in the mterior. The most civihzed of their desiies was to 
settle m laige ruial 'townships’ and to till the soil on the 
open-field system of village agricultuie That was to be the 
sound basis of the new English civihzation Directed by 
this instinct, they began at once to build for themselves log 
houses giouped lound tlie log hall of the lord Split trunks 
of foiest timber, set vertically side by side, composed the 
walls, for timber was there m plenty and they were no 
slovens at work.® Such were the homes in which they had 
hved beyond the sea, and they prefeired the familiar 
touch and smell of the walls of split oak to the nice villas 
and town houses, fitted with every modem convenience, 
which they might have occupied at then will as soon as 
they had buried the corpses of die late owners. 

We aie told on the highest authoiity that ‘no case is 
known where Saxons dwelt m a Roman villa ’ Time and 
spade may reveal somo such cases, but they are scarcely 
hkely to be numeious. And as with the villas so with the 
cities, die newcomers showed the same unwilhngness to 
hve 01 to let anyone else hve withm the lamparts of stone. 
In some cases indeed the sites had been rendered so im¬ 
portant by natural advantages or by the convergence of 
imperishable Roman roads, that they could not perma- 
nendy be deserted. Chestei, Bath and Canteibury were 
reoccupied in the course of time; it is uncertain whether 
London, Lincoln and York were ever completely aban¬ 
doned or not, though it appears that they ceased foi some 

® It was only as timber became rather moie scarce, that 
houses began to be built of ‘half-timbei,’—a wooden 'fram¬ 
ing to be filled in with cheaper material. Baldwin Brown, 
Arts in Early England, 1,36, II, 37-42. 

See note (2) at end of chapter, p. 72. 
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generahons to be of any size or consequence Tlie junction 
of Roman roads and river passages ensuied the ultimate 
greatness of London, Cambndge and vaiious other places 
as soon as civibzation began to make any recovery at all. 
There at least time and barbarism could not permanently 
obliterate the woik of Rome 

But Silchester, Wroxeter, Verulamiuro and many other 
towns ceased for ever to be mhabited, St Albans stands 
half a mile from the site of Verulamium, on the othei side 
of the nver; it is as though the old site had been pur¬ 
posely avoided. ViUas and cities are constantly bemg dug 
up out of the ground, m places given over to tillage, pas¬ 
ture or moor. But for some centuries the Roman rmns must 
have stood, as famihar a sight as the roofless abbeys under 
the Stuart Kings, a useful stone quarry sometimes by day, 
but at night haunted m the imagination of the Saxon peas¬ 
ant by the angry ghosts of the races that his forefatheis 
had destroyed Fear lest the dead should nse shrouded 
in their togas, may have been one reason why so many 
sites were never reoccupied at all 

In the course of the Sixth Century, after tlie flist and most 
savage flood of destruction had ebbed, and wlule the west¬ 
ern half of England still lemained m Celtic hands, how¬ 
ever barbarously most of it may have been ravaged,—a 
chain of separate but contiguous Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
grew up, stretching from Noithumbnan Bermcia to 
Wessex For centimes they were shifting their frontiers 
like a kaleidoscope, but the names and positions of certain 
shires in south-east England, such as Essex, Sussex and 
Kent, recall some of these very ancient States 

These early Enghsh Kingdoms were periodically at war 
with one another, and with the wild Welsh The Welsh 
too were forever at one another’s throats The Romano- 
Bntons of the ‘Arthurian’ penod had often been betrayed 
by the feuds and wickedness of their chiefs, if we are to 

Henceforward I begin to use fieely the term ‘Welsh,’ the 
name given by the Saxons to the older races whom tliey 
drove into Strathclyde, Wales and the Devoman Pemnsula 
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believe Gildas. As Roman influence disappeared and 
Celtic tribalism revived, the intertribal vs^arfare characteris¬ 
tic of the Celtic temperament revived with it, and accord¬ 
ing to Bede gieatly assisted the Saxon Conquest 

The first result of that conquest was indeed to destroy 
the peace and unity of the old Roman province. Biitam m 
the Fifth and Sixth Centuries must have been a fearsome 
chaos of wailing tribes and kingdoms, while inside each of 
these loose pohtical umts, family earned on the bloodfeud 
against family, and was only sometimes persuaded to ac¬ 
cept the 'weregild' compensation in open folk-moot, in 
hope of hrmgmg the series of murders to an end Fubhc 
and private war was the rule rather than the exception. 
But m the chaos the deep foundations were bemg laid. 

As fast as their conquests were made good, the Anglo- 
Saxons brought over mcreasing numbers of their own 
women and children The tradition in Bede’s time was that 
the whole ‘nation of the Angles’ had made the voyage, 
leavmg empty the land whence they came. Their royal 
family, of which the chief figure in story and legend 
had been the heroic Offa I, migrated from the old 
Kingdom of ‘Angel’ in Schleswig and became the Kmgs 
ot Mercia m England, the Danes poured m from what is 
now the Swedish mainland to occupy the parts of mod¬ 
ern Denmark left unoccupied by the migration of the 
older inhabitants to the new ‘Engle-land ’ The shipping of 
many thousands of famihes from Southern Denmark to 
England was unique among the barbarian migrations of 
that period for the distance of sea traversed When we re¬ 
member that the emigrant ships in which they came over 
consisted of undecked galleys, we cannot witlihold our ad¬ 
miration from these gallant women. 

The colomzmg energy of the English immigiants, com¬ 
bined with their savage destructiveness, altered the civi- 
hzation and the racial stock far moie than any other 
Nordic invasion of the period. Goth and Lombard m Italy, 
and Frank m Gaul had not destroyed the city life, the 
Christian rehgion or the Latimzed speech of the con¬ 
quered. But m Saxon England city life, Christian rehgion 
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and Romano-Celtic language all disappeared, together 
with the native tribal areas and the Roman admmistrative 
boundanes, the sites of towns and villages weie generally, 
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though not universally, changed, and their names are 
Saxon in perhaps nine cases out of ten. These things taken 
together imply a great alteration in racial stock, though the 
completeness of the racial change has sometimes been ex¬ 
aggerated. 

It is, on the other hand, difRcult to exaggeiate the injury 
done to Romano-British civilization It was crushed out be¬ 
tween two barbarisms—invading Saxondom and the Celtic 
revival. For the lowland districts where it had flouiished 
were exactly the districts swept by the besom of the Saxon 
destroyer. In the Welsh mountains and on the Cornish 
moors the civihzed refugees, deprived of their cities and 
estates and surrounded by biolher-Celts far less civilized 
than themselves, forgot in a generation or two the aits and 
traditions that had once enabled them to look down on the 
Saxon brute. The first result of the conquest was the loss 
of the crafts, science and leammg of Rome, in the island 
as a whole there was a sharp dimmuhon in the numbers 
of the population and in the acreage of cultivated land. 
Surviving Celt and incoming Saxon alike were rude bar¬ 
barians Yet because the Saxon now hved m the lowlands, 
he began to evolve a civilization of his own, which was 
very soon superior to that of the Welsh mountaineers. 
Geography inverted the course of history, making tlie Celt 
barbarous and the Saxon civilized 

The removal of the Welsh from the richest districts in 
the island was in part due to their own temper. They had 
submitted to the civihzed Romans as to superioi beings, 
but these Saxon savages could not be accepted as lords 
Better to die fighting or escape across the sea to the new 
Brittany in Arraoiica of Gaul, or retire among the wild hills 
of Wales The Welsh hated the Saxons so much that they 
would not even attempt to convert them to Chiistianity 
For this neglect the Saxons of Bede’s time afterwards le- 
proached them, when the gospel had come from Rome 
and from Scotland but not fiom beyond Severn The semi- 
nomadic habits of the dwellers in some at least of the 
Welsh trevs made it easy for them to shift their giound 
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and to get away from the detested Saxon conqueror The 
attacliment of the Welshman was less to die soil than to 
the clan, and the clan can move where it bices 

I have said that after the first wild onrush was checked, 
the border war between Welshman and Saxon went on as 
the noimal condition of hfe. The chief events of this age¬ 
long war were the debouchment of the Enghsh of Wessex 
at the mouth of the Severn (tradibonally after the victory 
at Deorham m Gloucestershire, 577 ad.), and the de¬ 
bouchment of the English of Northumbna at the mouths 
of Mersey and Dee, after a victory near the ruins of 
Chester, ‘the city of the legions,’ in 613, The arrival of 
Saxondom on the lush Channel at these two points left tlie 
Welsh of Strathclyde, Wales and the Devonian Peninsula 
as three isolated pockets of Celtic tribahsm, cut off from 
each otlier and from the hfe of the plains. 

Thus in a succession of advances covering several hun¬ 
dred years, the Saxons, or later on the Scandinavians in 
their place, conquered and settled Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, the Severn valley, Som¬ 
erset, and finally Devon, where the Saxon settlement was 
not completed till the Ninth or Tenth Century, But all the 
time the Saxons were gettmg more civihzed and the Welsh 
more accustomed to them as neighbours Long before the 
Enghsh advance had ended, both sides were Christian 
Therefore, in these raoie westerly districts Celtic race and 
custom survived to a larger extent But it was only in 
Cornwall and the imconquered Welsh mountams that lan¬ 
guage and civilization remamed predominantly Celtic. 

It IS not possible to define accurately the proportion of 
Welsh to Nordic blood m any district But it can be laid 
down as a general rule, good for both noith and south of 
the island, that as we move from east to west we pass by 
successive stages from the Noidic to the Welsh. There aie, 
however, exceptions to this rule pockets of Welsh were 
left behind in the East, as m parts of the fen-country and 
of Hertfordshire; and the Norsemen afterwards made set¬ 
tlements on the extreme west coast, as in South Wales and 
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North Lancashire, where the Vikings in then long-ships 
turned the lear of the Welsh from the sead® 

In Wessex and Mercia, though the language was 
changed, there were many more Welsh left alive than in 
the older Saxon settlements further to the east In Wessex, 
which by that time included Dorset and Somerset, we find 
the laws of the Saxon King Ine in 693 acknowledging the 
rights of a sepaiate class called Welshmen, sometimes as 
holders of land and military servants of the ciown But 
even in Kent and East Anglia some racial elements of the 
fomer population must have been transmitted through the 
women. It is not possible to suppose that the Jutish and 
Anglo-Saxon fiistcomeis would at once have biought over 
so many women of their own that the)' nevei mingled with 
tlie captive Welshwomen, the Andromaches of the con¬ 
quered lace 

The whole question of the number of Welsh spared by 
the conquerors is indeed very uncertain The traces of 
Celtic in the language that was spoken in Saxon England 
aie negligible, being confined to about half a dozen words. 
That proves much against Welsh survival But it does not 
piove everything, foi Celtic Ireland speaks English to-day, 
and if that be attributed to schools and the printing-press 
we must lemember that the population of South-West 
Scotland, who weie to a laige extent Celtic m blood, 
adopted the English language in the depth of the Middle 
Ages at a time when even the Scots were unlearned folk. 

Such a case is the Lake distiict. Its place-names are 
cinefly Norse, occasionally Celtic, but never eaily Anglo- 
Saxon Chiefly between goo and 1000, the Vikings came 
up the Solway and the estuaiies of the Fuiness region, 
and thence settled the dales of Lakeland, being the first to 
clear and dram the valley bottoms and plant the still ex¬ 
isting farms The old Celbc tubes of the district had hved 
halfway up the fellside, on flat places of the moorland, their 
traces are often found where no one would live to-day. 
They were not exteimmated, indeed, sheep on the fells 
used to be counted in Celtic numerals till quite modern 
times, so presumably the Norse farmers kept them as 
shepherd tinalls W G CoUingwood's Lake District His- 
tonj, 192.5. 
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Another strong argument against extensive Welsh sur-" 
vival IS the Nordic character of the place names in Eng¬ 
land Some of tlie natural features, indeed, seem to have 
kept a Saxon variant of their old names,—as ‘coombe’ for 
valley, and Bredon and Avon for certain hills and streams. 
Some even of the eaily Anglo-Saxon names for districts, 
hke Kent and perhaps Lindsey,' recall the Celtic past But 
names of villages and homesteads are very seldom pie- 
Saxon, outside the regular Welsh areas, and this fact is 
most significant of the completeness of the disturbance and 
resettlement effected by the Nordic conquerors. Yet even 
here we must be on our guard, an Anglo-Saxon termination 
may conceal a Celtic root, as in Trtimpmgton and 
Madingley, and purely Saxon names like Walton, Walling- 
ton and Walwoitli, and the Noise Birkby, are beheved to 
mean the home of tire Welsh or Britons 

Unhke the German and Scandinavian, the English is a 
mixed race though mainly Nordic—whatever the exact pio- 
portion may be The Celtic and pre-Celtic blood, which 
piobably flows to some extent in the veins of evei-yone who 
to-day claims English paientage, may have influenced the 
English temper On the other hand, the difference discern¬ 
ible between modern English and modem German or 
Scandinavian might also be accounted for by the long cen¬ 
turies of residence in the veiy peculiar climate of Brit- 
am, and in tlie social and political secunty of an island that 
was well defended against invasion after 1066. But we 
still hke to dream that English poetry owes something to* 
Wild Celbc fancy wedded to the deep feeling and good 
sense of the Nordic races. Shakespeare came from a shire 
that was close to the old Severn valley borderland of 
Welsh and Saxon conflict All such speculations are fancy, 
in some indetermmate relation to fact. 

The Celt remained with dimmished lustre, but the Roman 
passed away out of the stoiy of Britain As has been said 
above, he left behind him three things as permanent lega¬ 
cies—the traditional site of London, the Roman roads and 
Welsh Christianity 
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It IS a moot point whether or not, during the fiercest 
time of the Saxon Conquest, London was ever completely 
abandoned. If, as is possible, it was at one time quite de¬ 
serted, Its le-establishment as a Saxon town on a more 
modest scale followed very soon, for by the time of Bede 
{700 AD ) it was agam spoken of as an impoitant centre 
of commerce, as commeice was accounted in those bai- 
barous times We may faiily regard the Romans as the 
founders of London. The concentration of their road sys¬ 
tem at that point in the navigable Thames, made London’s 
commeicial revival certain, for the Romans, when they left 
England, did not take their loads away with them 

The impoitance of the Roman roads after their makers 
had gone, lay in this no one made any more hard roads in 
the island until the turnpike movement of the Eighteenth 
Centuiy. Throughout the Dark Ages and m early medi- 
03 val times, these stone highways still traversed an island 
otheiwise relapsed to disumon and baibansm. The Roman 
roads gieatly incieased the speed of the Saxon, Danish 
and Nornian Conquests, and aided, both in peace and in 
war, the slow woik of Saxon and Norman Kings in uniting 
England as one State and making the English nation 
Thanks to the Roman legacy, Britain had better national 
highways under the Saxon heptarchy than in Stuart times, 
though m the later period theie weie more by-ioads The 
imperial stone causeways, often elevated some feet above 
the ground, ran from sea to sea, generally keeping to 
higher land, but wheie needful marching majestically ovei 
bog and through foiest If the bridges soon fell in from neg¬ 
lect, the paved fords remained. For centuues wild tubes 
who only knew the name of Caesar as a myth, trod his 
gigantic highways and gave them the fantastic names of 
Wathng Street, Ermine Street and the Foss Way Grad¬ 
ually the stones subsided and men were too caieless and 
Ignorant to replace them. Next, the road was used as a 
quaiTy, when the medieval Englishman, having somewhat 
exhausted his timber, began to bmld for himself dwehing- 
houses of stone From driving roads they declined into 
pack-horse tracks, finally disappeaiing for the most pait in 
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moor or ploughland Stretches of them have been repaired - 
and modernized, and the motor car now shoots along the 
path of the legions. But other stretches,—and those the 
best beloved,—are reserved for the Briton or Saxon who 
stiU fares on foot, they are to be traced as green lanes, 
starting up out of nowhere and ending m nothing, going for 
miles straight as a die thiough the magical old English 
countryside. 

The third legacy of the Romans was Welsh Chnstiamty. 
Their latest importation into Britain suivived all their 
older and more charactenstic institutions. There are but 
few traces of Chnstiamty in the Romano-British world re¬ 
vealed by the spade of the archaeologist, and this makes 
all the more remaikahle its survival as the only relic of 
that civilization among the Welsh. One reason was this 
when the military and pohtieal system of the Cassars de¬ 
parted from Britain, it never returned, but missionaries of 
the Chnstian rehgion kept coming back from the Latinized 
continent to encourage the Welsh during the dark period 
after the Northumbrian wall was broken, when the Piets 
and Scots were attacking from north and west, and the 
Saxons from south and east Deserted by the rest of the 
civilized world, the Welsh were not forgotten by the mis¬ 
sionaries Such a one was Saint Germanus, the traditional 
hero of the ‘Hallelujah victory' that he won over an army 
of combined Piets and Saxons in 430 The story tells how 
the Samt, formerly a distinguished soldier of Rome m Gaul, 
having come to Britain on a mission to put down Pelagian 
heretics, returned to his old trade, took command of the 
multitude of frightened Bntons and led them to victory 
over the dreaded heathen invader It may indeed be an 
exaggerated clerical account of a transaction that is other¬ 
wise totally lost to our knowledge, but it is highly chaiac- 
teristic of that period,—symbohe even The Christian 
clergy, men of affairs and education when such quahties 
were becoming lare, stood in the gap whence the Roman 
soldier and governor were in retreat In the day of tiou- 
ble the Christian faith got a hold over the Welsh, which 
had not belonged to it as the official religion of later Roman 
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rule HI Britain, We shall see the same process lepeated 
when the Saxons, newly Christianized, m then turn pass 
under the hammei of the heathen Danes and Norsemen 
‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,’ ‘because theie is none 
othei that fighteth foi us but only Thou, O God,’ has a 
ciiiious sound in the modern Enghsh liturgy, it seems to 
speak of the Chiistian God as the only ally, but not a very 
formidable safeguard m a world all gone wiong But to a 
Welshman dispossessed by the Saxons m the Fifth Cen- 
tuiy, or a Saxon dispossessed by the Danes in the Ninth, 
it would have appeared a very just statement of the case 
In these circumstances, the Welsh of the Fifth and 
Sixth Centunes came to regard Christianity as then dis- 
tinguishmg mark which, together with their love of bardic 
music and poetry, enabled them still to feel superioi to the 
Saxon savages who were exterminating them from the 
plains and confining them to tlie hills and moorlands of 
‘wild Wales ’ The old Welsh baid’s piophecy about the 
ancient laces, once loids of Britain, thus describes their 
fate,— 

Their God they shall praise. 

Their language they shall keep. 

Their land they shall lose except wild Wales 

A similar development of Celtic Chnstianity took place 
in the remote peninsula of West Wales or Cornwall On its 
tin-bearing moorlands and beside its woody streams run¬ 
ning down to coves of the rocks, a race of local saints un¬ 
known to the lest of Christendom lived their lives and 
left their names to the villages of Cornwall, memorials of 
those stirimg times when British civilization perished and 
British Christianity found cieative 'vigour under the iibs of 
death The lost history of the romantic age of Cornwall 
must have been largely maiitime, for it was closely con¬ 
nected with the history and religion of Aimoiica on the 
Galhc shore opposite. Thither the Butons of the island fied 
from the Saxon invader, in such numbers that Armoiica of 

^®How old the woids actually are is uncertain,—possibly 

not older in fact than the Eleventh Centuiy 
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the Romanized Gauls became ‘Brittany’ of the Celtic re-- 
vival, never to be fully absorbed in the life of Latin France, 
not even in the era of the French Revolution when the 
‘Bretons’ held out so fiercely against the great changes that 
the rest of France had ordained. 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING Profcssor Chadwick, Ori¬ 
gin of the English Nation, Haverfield, Roman Occupation, 
last chapter, Leeds, Archseology of Anglo-Saxon Settle¬ 
ments, Baldwin Brown, Art in Early England, Cam Med 
Hist , I., pp 380-91, Professor Chambers, Widsith, a 
Study in Old English Heroic Legend, R H Hodgkin, A 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, 193s, Introduction to the Sur¬ 
vey of English Place Names, Place Name Society, Vol. I, 
1925, Myres on The English Settlements, in the first vol. of 
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NOTES AT END OP CHAPTER 3! (i) For the ongiD of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Jutes see Chadwick, Origin of the Eng¬ 
lish Nation, Cam Med Hist, I, pp, 384-85, Cyril Fox, 
Cambridge Region, pp. 338, 384-86, 306, Leeds, Aidhse- 
ology of Anglo-Saxon Settlements, and Chambers’ Widsith, 

^^(sf^iSerfield, Roman Occupation (1924), p. 274. 
Haverfield's statement that ‘no case is known iroere Saxons 
dwelt in a Roman villa,’ is not contradicted, though it may 
be qualified by Cynl Fox, Cambridge Region, pp, 382-83 
Mr. Fox there says: ‘There is evidence of the supenm- 
posihon of Anglo-Saxon settlements on Roman sites m the 
Cambridge Region Apart from Cambridge itself, Roman 
houses at Litungton, Bartlow, Wymondley (H) and 
Stansted (E) are sited m or immediately adjacent to the 
•'^SiO'Saxon nucleus. But this is not necessarily to be re- 
garded as evidence of continiuty, it may be merely a result 
Or the operation of economic laws.’ 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Mediterranean Influence Agam The Return of 
Chnstiamty 


Primitive societies, if they are ever to move on towards 
knowledge, wealth and ordered freedom, are obhged to 
travel m the fiist instance not along the path of demociatic 
equahty, but along the path of aristocracy. Kingship and 
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^ priesthood The heathen clan or tube may be relatively 
equalitarian, and poverty may be more or less equally dis¬ 
tributed among its members, but it can nevei move forward 
in mass order towards higher civihzation and the fieedom 
of the mdividual When men collectively are very poor 
some few must be made nch if there is to be any accumu¬ 
lation of wealth for civihzed purposes When men collec¬ 
tively are very ignorant, progress is only possible through 
the endowment of an educated few In such a woild, or¬ 
ganization can only begin through personal ascendancy 
and can only be rendered permanent through privilege. 
Education and spiiitual religion are, m those primitive 
times, inextricably bound up with superstition and the as¬ 
cendancy of the priest over the layman, as Bede’s History 
so innocently and charmingly demonstiates on every page 
In our own democratic and paitially scientiflo age these 
conditions of progress in the past may seem strange to some, 
but they are a large part of the secret of early Enghsh 
history The greatest student of those times has written — 

If we describe several centuiies as feudal, then feudalism 
will appear to us as a natuial and even a necessary stage 
m oui histoiy that is to say, if we would have the England 
of the sixteenth century arise out of the England of the 
eighth without passing tliiough a period of feudalism, we 
must suppose many immense and fundamental changes in 
the nature of man and his surroundings. If we use the 
term in this wide sense, then (the barbarian conquests 
being given us as an unalteiabie fact) feudahsm means 
civilizabon, the separation of employment, the division of 
labour, the possibility of national defence, the possibility 
of art, science, liteiature and learned leisure, the cathedral, 
the scnptorium, the library are as truly the work of feudal¬ 
ism as the baromal castle. When, therefore, we speak, as 
we shall have to speak, of forces which make for the sub¬ 
jection of ^e peasantry to seignoiial justice and winch 
substitute tlie manor with its villeins for the free village, 
we shall—so at least it seems to us—^be speaking, not of 
abnormal forces, not of retrogression, not of disease, but 
in the main of normal and healthy growth. Fai fiora us 
indeed is the cheerful optimism which refuses to see that 
S’^ civilization is often a cruel piocess, but the 

tingland ot the eleventh century is nearer to the England 
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of the nineteenth than is the England of the seventh- 
nearei by just four hundred years 

So Maitland wrote thirty years ago, and the chapters of 
this book which endeavour to sketch the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman periods must be to a large extent a comment on 
this 'deep speech’ of his Kingship, feudahsm and ecclesias- 
ticism grew together as harmomous parts of a general move¬ 
ment, Kmg, thegn and Bishop, though often rivals, in the 
mam fostered one another’s power All three were at once 
tire exploiters and the saviours of an otherwise helpless 
society The period during and after the Damsh invasions 
wiU offer the best ground foi describing the growth of 
feudahsm and Kingship, the origins of which we have al¬ 
ready noticed m tlie period of the Saxon Conquest In the 
present chapter, covering the years between that conquest 
and the coming of the Vikings, we must attempt tlie diffi¬ 
cult task of appreciating the change of religion as the fiist 
great step forwaid of the Engbsh people on the path of 
civihzed hfe. 

The Chnstian conquest of the island was the return of Med¬ 
iterranean civilization in a new foim, and with a new mes¬ 
sage At the Kentish ports, through which the legions had 
come and gone, landed Augustme of Rome and Theodore 
of Tarsus, they estabhshed here a hierarchy imitated fiom 
the officialdom of the defunct Roman Empiie, and the Eng- 
hsh Kings in turn borrowed, fiom this new civil service of 
the Church, forms and policies fitted to the needs of the 
infant State Christianity meant, also, the leturn of learning 
to the island, and the begmmng among the barbaiians of a 
political and legal civibzation based on the arts of reading 
and writing in the pracfacable Latm alphabet ^ 

^ It IS with the ainval of the Chrishans m Saxondom that 
we begin to get written laws, chronicles and poems One 
source, however, tlie historian loses,—the weapons and 
ornaments which the heathen Saxons buried with their 
dead, but which Christian custom omitted ‘Giaveyards,’ all- 
important for the heathen period, are of much less service 
m tlie Christian epoch. Fortunately, we have hteiaiy 
evidence instead. 
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Chnshanity spoke also of stx-ange matters, totally foreign 
to the Nordic mmd, and in great part foreign to the minrl 
of ancient Rome, it taught chanty, humility, self-disciplme, 
a concern about spintual things, an active and uneasy con¬ 
science, an emphasis on the distinction between soul and 
body to the disparagement of the lattei, a great fear and a 
great hope about the next life perpetually governing action 
m this one, the submission of the freeman to the piie.st,— 
partly as being the wiser man of the two, partly horn super¬ 
stitious awe,-great stiess on dogma and consequently, as a 
sPange corollary to the religion of brotheihood, the novel 
religious duty of persecuting every heathen and every 
^ heietio. Like Kingship and feudahsm, mediaeval rehgion 
was not an unmixed blessing But the play of these forces 
upon the old easy-going Nordic chaiacter pioduced after a 
thousand years the Englishmen of Tudor times, and, with¬ 
out disrespect to our more distant ancestiy, we may con¬ 
fess tliat they thought of more things m the Mermaid 
Tavern than m those Saxon mead-halls wheie Widsith. -Lhe 
minstrel, ‘his word-hoard unlocked' 


The worship of 0 dm and Thor, the religion common to 
primitive Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, was pre-emi¬ 
nently a layman s rehgion, a wariior’s rehgion, a rehgion of 
high-hearted gentlemen not overbuidened with biains or 
troubled about their own souls. Its grand old mythology 
inculcated or reflected the -virtues of the race—manliness, 
f generosity, loyalty in service and m friendship, and a cer¬ 
tain rough honesty The social standards of the modem 
English schoolboy come nearest to it, as the most elemen¬ 
tary expiession of the racial chaiacter. The Danes had a 
vvord for acts of cowardice, desertion or dishonourableness 
of any kmd-mdings va3ik,'-as distmet from the ordinary 
breaches of the Jaw, and more terribly pumshed by pubhc 
opinion It was worse to be a ‘niding’ than a man-slayer 
ihe liar, too, is rather despised than honoured. The Noidic 
race would not have found its hero in Jacob or even in 
Odysseus of the many wiles-m spite of many similarities 
.between the society described m Homer and in Beowulf 
respectively The favourite heroes of the northern wanior 
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world, like N]ai of Iceland on the eve of the coming thither 
of Christianity, are praised by dieir neighbours because 
they ‘never he ’ 

At the time of the first contact of the Odm worshippers 
wtth Cliristianity, the sacnfice of slaves and captives, com¬ 
mon to all primitive rehgions, had not completely died out 
on the continent, though there is no evidence of it m Saxon 
England The sacrifice of cattle or horses was very common, 
aecompamed by sacred feastmg and drinking, which, in 
accordance with Pope Gregory’s advice, were converted 
into Church feasts and ‘Church ales.’ 

The Nordic rehgion was not a rebgion of dread, or of 
magic formulanes to propitiate hostile powers Instead of 
covermg its temples with frescoes of the tortures of the 
damned, it taught people not to be afiaid of death Its 
ideal was the fellowship of the hero with the gods, not 
merely m feastmg and victory, but m danger and defeat 
For the gods, too, are m the hands of fate, and the Scan¬ 
dinavian vision of the twilight of the gods that was to end 
the world showed the heroes dying vahantly m the last 
hopeless fight against the forces of chaos—loyal and feailess 
to the last. It is an incomplete but not an ignoble rehgion. It 
contains those elements of character which it was the spe¬ 
cial mission of the Nordic peoples to add to modern cmhza- 
tion and to Chnstiamty itself 

But, when aU is said, the old Saxon and Darash faith 
was a religion of barbarism with no elements in itself of 
further progress, and the spontaneous conversion of its ad¬ 
herents to Chris tiamty seemed a confession of this fact The 
old rehgion was merely a traditional expression of racial 
character, not an outside force at work upon that character. 
It did little for learning or art It did not preach humility, 
chanty, or anything else that was diflficult It did not foster 
rehgious ardour in any form. And it was not intolerant, nO 
missionary is recoided to have suffered martyrdom while 
convertmg the Anglo-Saxons Enghsh heathenism had no 
defences, good or bad, against the Chnstian attack Its 
scattered priesthood had no corporate consciousness, no 
privileged position. Coifi, the high priest of Odm in the 
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Yoikshire region, when Paulinus first came preaching to 
Edwin of Northumbria, declared that he got nothing out 
of the service of his gods, not even the first place at the 
King’s court, and forthwith rode at the head of the people 
to overthrow the shrme of which he was the keeper. 

Bede also reports another and nobler speech in favour of 
adopting Christianity, dehvered by one of King Edwin’s 
thegns at the same Witan 

The present life of man upon earth, O king, seems to 
me, m compaiison witli that time which is unknown to us, 
like to the swift flight of a sparrow through the house 
wherein you sit at supper in winter, with your Ealdormen 
and thegns, while the fire blazes in the midst and the hall 
is warmed, but the wintry storms of rain or snow aie raging 
abroad The sparrow, flying in at one door and immediately 
out at another, whilst he is within, is safe from the wintry 
tempest, but, after a shoit space of fair weather, he im- 
mecuately vanishes out of your sight, passing fiom winter 
into winter again. So this life of man appears for a httle 
while, but of what is to follow or what went befoie we 
know nothing at all If, theicfoie, this new doctiine tells us 
something moie ceitaiii, it seems lustly to deserve to be 
followed. 

The Chrishan missionaries had, indeed, an immense ad¬ 
vantage in bringing a clcai-cut cosmogony and definite 
doctimes about heaven and hell, how to attain the one 
and avoid the othei. In contiast with these precise dog¬ 
mas, the old rehgion only presented a vague and poetical 
version of popular supeislilions about the next life. These 
are exemplified by the Icelandic story m Burnt Njcd, where 
the newly slam warrior, Gunnar, is overheard by his son, 
Hogni, singing of his last fight from inside his bunal cairn. 


Now those two, Skaiphedinn and Hogni, were Out of doors 
one evemng by Gunnai’s cairn on the south side. The moon 
and stais were shining clear and biight, but every now and 
then me clouds drove ovei them. Then, all at once, they 
tiiought they saw toe cairn standing open, and, lol Gunnar 
had turned hiinself m the caiin and looked at the moon 
ihey thought they saw four hghts burning in the caiin, and 
none of them threw a shadow They saw that Gunnar was 
meiry, and he wore a ]oyful face He sang a song, and so 
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loud, that It might have been heaid though they had been 
further off 

He that lavished nngs m largesse, 

When the fight’s redrain-drops fell. 

Bright of face, v/ith heart-stnngs haidy, 

Hogiu’s father met his fate, 

Then his brow with helmet shrouding, 

Beanng battle-shield, he spake, 

T will me the prop of battle. 

Sooner die than yield an mch, 

Yes, sooner die than yield an inch ’ 

After that the caim was shut up again 

It may be taken as the swan-song of that fine old heathen 
society, for a few years later the Christian missionaries 
came to Iceland, one of the last strongholds of Nordic 
heathendom, and the best men of the island, mcluding Njal 
the truth-teller, promised them backing. 

Anglo-Saxon heatliendom peiished fom hundred yeais be¬ 
fore Scandinavian From geogiaphic causes England lay 
in the path of Christian influence long before it reached 
Denmark, Norway oi Iceland. The Enghsh Woden was 
oveithrown in tiie Seventh Century by a vigoious encir- 
chng movement from North and South at once, the rehgion 
of Columha and Aidan coming from Scotland, the rehgion 
of Gregory and Augustme commg from Rome It might, in¬ 
deed, have been expected that the attack would be 
launched from the West, but the Welsh Christians still 
hated the Saxon mtruder too much to try to save his soul. 

Nevertheless, tlie Welsh had mdirectly assisted in the 
conversion of England, for St Patrick was a Romanized 
Bnton Probably the lower Severn was the scene of his 
early home, whence raiding Scots of Ireland had earned 
him captive m the opemng years of the Fifth Centui-y His 
subsequent conversion of Ireland (432-61) started Chris- 
tiamty on the long circuit by which it returned to Northern 
England. Columha earned it fiom Ireland to Western Scot¬ 
land (563), and from Scotland it converted Northumbria 
through the mission of Aidan (635), a generation after the 
landing of Augus tine in Kent (597) • 
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Though the Irish Christianity o£ Columba and Aidan be¬ 
came a rival to the Roman Chiistianity of Gregory and 
Augustine, Patrick had not mtended to found a Church 
hostile to Rome. Bearing a Roman name,—Patiicms,—he 
was a citizen of the old Empire, as proud of his Roman 
lights as St Paul himself He studied in Gaul, and held his 
commission thence from a Church which aheady regarded 
the Bishop of Rome as an important adviser on doubtful 
rehgious questions, though not as lord paramount, Patrick, 
though not veiy learned himself, biought to Ireland the 
inestimable gift of the Latin language of which the Celtic 
genius soon made such good scholarly use in profane as 
well as sacied letters He did not, hke Cyril, the Apostle of 
the Slavs, set out to found a separate Chnstian civilization 
for the lace he converted He desired to make Ii eland a 
pait of Roman Clinstiamty and eivihzation, at a moment 
when the Roman Empire m the West had soaicely yet 
bieathed its last and was completely identified in the minds 
of men with the Christian rehgion The acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity m Ireland, as later in England, was in part due to 
the admiiation felt by the barbarians for the Empire even 
in Its fall, and for all things appeitaimng to Rome, veiy 
much as Christianity is accepted by Afiican tubes to-day as 
representing Europe. 

Nevertheless, the Church which Patiick caused to tri¬ 
umph III Ireland developed after his death in a diicctioii 
•away from Rome. The fall ol the Empire in the West, the 
extirpation of Latin institutions in the ncigJibouiing island 
of Biitain, and the baibanan conquests in Fiance and Italy 
foi awhile isolated Iieland flora Mediteiranean influence, 
and gave opportunity for the use of a native Celtic Chuich 
and civilization. The fact that the baibanan inioads did 
not reach Ireland till the coming of the Vikings in the Ninth 
Century, gave time for the efflorescence of the aitistic, im¬ 
aginative and literary hfe of early Irish Chiistianity 
But, though Irish Chnstianity flourished in the midst of 
lush society, it did not transmute it as Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tiamty transmuted Anglo-Saxon society The social stiuc- 
ture m Ireland ofiered no platform on which it was possible 
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to erect a hierarchy of the Roman oider, still less a parish 
system. Till the Vikings came theie were no cities Till 
Strongbow came there was no feudalism. The Irish were 
organized m a numhei of hostile and wamng tnbes, each 
tribe held together by the tie of kinship and each governed 
by its chief, over whom the ‘High King’ at Tara was suze- 
ram rather than sovereign. Irish Chiistianity was peiforce 
tnbal. It was not paiochial, nor m the Roman sense episco¬ 
pal, though there was a plethora of insignificant Bishops, 
mostly without sees. Its real hfe was monastic. The normal 
Insh monastery was connected with a single tribe, and ac¬ 
knowledged no ecclesiastical superior capable of control- 
hng its Abbot. 

Celtic monasbcism did not represent the conventual 
ideal of St. Benedict. It was a congregation of hermits 
planted in some remote spot, often on a rocky mountain or 
island Each lived m his own beehive hut of wattle, clay 
and turf, but the huts had been collected together for mu¬ 
tual intercourse and security in a fortified village or kraal, 
under the command of an Abbot The monks had many- 
sided activities, for they were hennits, scholars, aitists, 
warriors and missionaries. The individual monk would 
sometimes go out into the woild to pieach, to compose 
tribal feuds or lead tribal wars, sometimes he would copy 
and illuminate manuscripts in the monastery, sometimes 
he would depart m search of a more complete seclusion, 
hke St Cuthbert when he left the company of his brother 
monks at remote Lmdisfame for the still deepei sohtude 
of the Fame Islands 2 

This Irish monasticism, both m its original home, and in 
its mission lands of Scotland and Northumbria, produced a 
iich crop of samts The stories of their hves, many of them 
pieseived by Bede, aie singularly attractive. The freshness 
and the hght of dawn ghmmer m the legends of Aidan and 


St Cuthbert mbmitted to Rome in 664, but the traditions 
0 bcoto-insh Chiistianity remained potent in his hfe, nor 
were these traditions quite dead even m Bede-who was 
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of Cuthbeit To this form of monasticism we owe not only 
the Book of Kells but the manuscript art of Lindisfarne, 
wherein Celtic and Saxon native ornamentation weie 
blended m peifect harmony with Christian traditions from 
southern lands. The lush monks also revived a knowledge 
of classical secular literature, which had almost died out 
in Western Europe, While Pope Gregory the Gieat was 
reproving a Galhc Bishop for studying Latin giainmar and 
poetry, the Irish Chnstians were busy saving it foi the 
world m their remote corner where the Papal censure was 
unheard Thence they cairied it to the England of Bene¬ 
dict Biscop and Bede, where it gieatly fmctified; finally, 
in the days of Charlemagne, it was taken back across the 
sea by Alcum to begin its reconquest of the illiterate con- 
tment 

Scotland, England and Europe owe a great debt to the 
Insh churchmen Yet they did httle to civilize and nothing 
to oiganize the people of their own island, whose tribalism 
continued as before. The merits and limitations of the Celtic 
Chuich were closely connected, the breadth of freedom 
and individual choice implied a looseness of organization 
which left tile Church httle power when the first golden 
impulse had spent its foice. 

Such was the Chiistianity which invaded heathen Scot¬ 
land fiom Ulstei. The most effective of these missions was 
tJiat of 563 undei St. Columba,—warnoi, statesman and 
heimit,—the gieatest and most typical abbot of the Insh 
monastic ideal On the small island of Iona off the West 
coast of Scotland he founded his cluster of beehive huts, 
whence the missionaiy monks swarmed ovei Noilhern. Brit¬ 
ain, and whither they leturned periodically for lepose, 
common counsel and solitary meditation. 

In Columba s day the futuie Scotland^ was alicady di- 


The dmsion between England and Scotland, though 
adumbrated in Roman times, see note, p 38 above, was in 

Northumbria over- 

iapped the Chewot bordei on the East, and Celtic Stialh- 
clyde overlapped it on the West Scotland had even less 
pretension to mteinal unity than England. 
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vided between Saxon and Celt. The Saxon bad estabbsbed 
himself in the south-eastern comer of the lowlands, this 
rich district, afterwards known as Lothian, was then the 
northern part of the Kingdom of Northumbna, which at its 
gieatest extent stretched from the Humber to the Fiith of 
Forth King Edwin of Noithumbria was foitifymg his 
‘Edwin's Burg’ on the famous rock, as the northernmost 
stronghold of Saxondom m the island All the north and 
west, and most of the centre of the future Scotland was 
still Celtic, yet it was destmed in tlie long run to adopt 
the Saxon tongue and civihzation, perhaps without great 
racial change The history of Scotland is largely the history 
of that process of Anghcizmg the Celt Had it not been for 
the early settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in the south¬ 
eastern lowlands, Scotland would have remained a Celtic 
and tribal country, and its futuie history and relations to 
England might have borne more resemblance to the story 
of Ireland or of Wales 

In the days of King Edwin, the Saxons of Northumbria 
were still hostile intiuders in Scotland, constantly at war 
with the Celtic world m the upper Tweed as well as faither 
north. And the Celtic woild was constantly at war within 
itself Apart fiom the innumerable tribal divisions and 
feuds, there were thiee mam Celtic races—the Piets of 
North Scotland and of Galloway, piohahly most of them 
Goidehc Celts, the Britanmc Celts of Strathclyde, and the 
latest coiners, the Scots, from Ireland, settled in Dahiada, 
modem Argyllshire. The Scots from oveisea weie destmed 
to give their name but not their cmhzation to the whole 
land. The history of diese early times, no less than the 
settlement of Protestant Ulster m James I’s reign and the 
Irish immigration mto Clydeside in recent times, reminds 
us that the connection between West Scotland and North- 
East Ireland is a constant factor in history. 

Columba, himself an Irish Scot, gamed great mfiuence 
over his fellow Scots of Dalriada, and over the Piets of the 
North The Britons of Stiathclyde were moie gradually 
brought undei the influence of the new religion. At the 
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Map 5 Scotland and Northumbria m die Dark Ages 
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openmg of the Seventh Century the Christianity of Iona 
had a firm hold on many at least of the Chiefs and tubes 
of Celtic Scotland. But the Saxons of Northumbria still 
vacillated, according to the chances of battle 01 the per¬ 
sonal beliefs of their Kings, between the worship of Woden 
and the Roman fonn of Chiistianity preached to them by 
Pauhnus, one of Augusbne’s men Befoie describing the 
conversion of Northumbria by Scoto-Irish Christiamty, we 
must turn our attention to Augustine’s mission m southern 
England, the other wing of the Chiistian mvasion of the 
island 

Gregory the Great, the first of the great Popes, was the 
true founder of the mediaeval Papacy. In 590 he received 
mto his charge the defenceless and impovenshed Bishopric 
of Rome, surrounded by triumphant barbarians amid the 
rums of a fallen world In a dozen years he had raised it 
up in the imagination of mankind as the heir to the defunct 
Empire of the West. 

The change of European leadership from lay to clerical 
hands was reflected in the personal story of Giegory’s life 
Having begun his career as a wealthy Roman patrician, he 
employed his high administrative talents as Prefect of the 
City for awhile. Then he suddenly abandoned his social 
privileges and pohticai duties to hve as a humble monk on 
the Caehan Hill Promoted thence to he Bishop of Rome, 
he exerted on behalf of the Church the gemus of a Csesar 
and the orgarozmg care of an Augustus. His letters of ad¬ 
vice to the Churches of Western Europe on every rehgious, 
pohticai and social interest of the day, were accepted not 
indeed as having legal power but as having an unique 
moral autlionty If the Papacy was, as Hobbes called it, ‘no 
other than the ghost of the deceased Roman Empue, sitting 
crowned upon the grave thereof,' it was a living ghost and 
not a phantasm Since the governing power of the Empue 
had perished in the West, a ghostly authority was wel¬ 
comed by distant Kings, Bishops, monks and peoples, as 
givmg some hope of progress, concord and nghteous im- 
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partiality in a world of chaotic violence. This new con¬ 
ception of old Rome was about to take a strong hold of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

Augustine was no more than the worthy instrument of 
Gregory the Great The impulse for the conversion of the 
‘Angles’ into angels’ came from Gregory in person And, 
when Augustine and his fellow-missioners turned in de¬ 
spair back from their dangerous journey, he sent them on 
again with admonition and encouragement. 

[597O When Augustine landed in Thanet the Kingdom 
of Kent was evidently not unprepared to leceive the gospel. 
It was the most civilized of the Enghsh States and had the 
closest connections with Christian France. The wife of King 
Ethelbeit of Kent was herself a Christian Frank. Owing 
to the absence of deep attachment to the pagan rehgion 
which we have noticed above as characteiistic of the Nor¬ 
dic world of Uiat day, the Kings were often persuaded by 
their Christian wives to adopt the religion of the more 
civilized pait of mankind, and their subjects seldom re¬ 
sisted the change. 

Augustine did not convert England He converted Kent, 
founded the see of Canterbury, and made it the sohd base 
for the subsequent spread of Roman Christianity over the 
island Outside Kent progress was at first slow Augustine’s 
claim to supremacy over all Christians in Britain by virtue 
of lus Roman commission, was rejected by the Welsh clergy 
at a confeience neai the mouth of Severn where both par¬ 
ties lost their temper Nearer home, the missionaries were, 
after some years, expelled from London, whose citizens 
now reappear in the page of history m a position partially 
independent of the small Saxon Kingdoms on either side of 
the lower Thames. The continued pagatusm of London was 
a chief reason why effect was never given to Gregory’s 
plan to make London, and not Canterbury, the Metropoh- 
tan See. 

The first striking success of Roman Christianity outside 
Kent was Pauhnus' conversion of the great King Edwin of 
Noithiimbria, again through the agency of a Christian 
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■wife * [637 ] As Edwin was ruling from the Humber to the 
Forth, and had vassal Kings in other parts of die island, it 
seemed for a moment tliat England was already half won 
for Christ 

But the missionaries had as yet no deep hold on opinion 
outside the Royal Couit, and the fortunes of rehgion were 
for a generation to come subject to the wager of battle, and 
to the whims or deaths of rival Princes For thirty critical 
years Northumbria was fighting to preserve its supremacy 
in the island from the rising power of Mercia, and these 
political wars affected the issue between Christ and Wo¬ 
den. Woden was favoured by King Penda of Mercia, while 
the champions of the Cross were Kings Edwin and Oswald 
of Northumbria, who both lost then lives fighting against 
him Yet the ultimate triumph of Mercia did not prevent 
the triumph of Christianity 6 The shuggle was not a war 
of rehgion. Penda did not persecute Chiistianity and 
passed no such laws against its practices as the Chiisbans 
subsequently passed against the cult of Woden. ‘King 
Penda, writes Bede, ‘did not forbid the preaching of the 
Vl^oid even among his people, the Mercians, if any were 
wilhng to hear it But, on tlie contrary, he hated and de¬ 
spised those whom he peiceived to be without works of 
faith, when they had once received the faith of Christ, 
saymg that they were contemptible who scorned to obey 
their God, m whom they beheved ’ 

Penda s allies against Northumbria were the Christian 
Welsh under their King Cadwallon, savage mountaineers 
who revenged the wrongs of their race on the Northum- 


* See p. 77, above 


® 633 Heathfield, Penda defeats and kills Edwin 634 
Haavenfleld, Oswald defeats and kills Welsh Cadwallon, 
Penda 642- Masei field; Penda defeats and kills Os- 
Oswald's brother, Oswy, defeats and laUs Penda 
059 Wulthere of Mercia thiows off the Northumbrian yoke, 
but Christianizes Mercia 


It must be remembeied that Mercia gets less than ]us- 
tace done to its importance and power m die histoiy of 

and m the Anglo-Saxon Chiomcle 
instituted by AKred King of Wessex 
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bnan Chiistians with a cruelly far exceeding that of the 
heathens of Mercia against their brother Saxons. Yet the 
fact that Penda sought Welsh alhes at all implies that 
the barner between the two laces was becoming less im¬ 
penetrable. It was during this period that Mercia extended 
Saxon rule and Saxon colonization into the Magasaetas, 
the lands beyond Severn, subsequently bounded to the 
West by King Offa’s Dyke. 

[see map 4.] The pohtical outcome of these wars was the 
dechne of Northumbria and the rise of Mercia. In the 
course of the Seventh Cenluiy Mercia not only annexed 
the smaller Saxon States of Hwicce, Lindsey and Middle 
Anglia, but claimed lordship over East Anglia and Essex 
and bSgan to thiust Wessex to the south of the Thames, 
strugghng to wiest from hei the Chiltern district. The 
smaller Saxon Kmgdoms were being swallowed up, and 
die batde for their reversion lay between Wessex and Mer¬ 
cia. Although the independence of Northumbria as a sepa¬ 
rate Kingdom was maintained until the commg of the 
Vikings, she letired from the struggle for pohtical suprem¬ 
acy, but retained the leadership m ait, letters and religion 
thioughout the period of Cuthbert and Bede. Not only the 
Lindisfame gospels, but the Cross at Bewcastle and the 
‘Franks casket' in the Biitish Museum testify to the pro¬ 
longed vigoui of Northumbrian art, when the South 
European tradition of representing the human form had 
enriched the beautiful scroll and design work of Celtic and 
Saxon native art. 

It is remaikable that until the middle of the Seventh 
Centuiy, power in Saxon England bad lain m the North, 
which never again claimed the leadership unfal the m- 
dustrial levolution made coal and iron more valuable than 
cornfields. Aichaeological evidence suggests that the 
Anglo-Saxons weie slow though suie m developing tlie 
agricultural wealth of the South, and until they had done 
so it was always possible for the warriors of the northern 
mooilands to estabbsh an ephemeral supremacy. London, 
too, though in a measure mdependent of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, was yet of small account It was only after the 
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coming of the Danes that the City of London stepped into 
her destined place as the leader of England, the principal 
seat of wealth and powei though not of Royalty 

The religious consequences of the wars against Penda 
had been the disappearance of Paulinus Roman Christian¬ 
ity from Northumbria, and its replacement by the mission 
of Aldan from Iona at the invitation of King Oswald m 635 
Aldan founded tlie monastery of Meliose whence the Lo- 
thians were evangelized, and the monastery of Lindisfaine 
on Holy Island, a site chosen in obvious imitation of Iona 
At Lindisfame, Aidan was Abbot and Bishop in one The 
ascetic yet cheerful life of these ardent, lovable, unworldly 
apostles of the moorland, who tramped the heather all day 
to preach by the bumside at evening, won the hearts of the ' 
men of the North Indeed, Christianity had never, smce 
its eaihest years, appeared in a moie ath active guise. 

Until the Seventh Century was more than half spent, the 
monks of the Ghuich of Iona did quite as much as the 
men of Canterbury to convert the English race They re¬ 
converted relapsed Northumbna and Essex, and evange- 
hzed Mercia Some Insh hermits established their huts as 
far south as stall heathen Sussex But want of orgamzation 
rendered the durability of their woik doubtful, so soon as 
the zeal of their successors should dechne Alieady in 
Bede’s fame the historian noted how great was the falhng- 
o£E in the spint of Northumbrian religion, how lax the life 
of the monasteries had become, how much less the cleigy 
were respected than in the days of Aldan and his first 
disciples But by that tune the oiganization of Rome had 
tnumphed throughout England, and good orgamzation can 
survive periodic lapses of zeal 

The success of the Iona mission on English soil revived 
tlie disputes between the Celtic and Roman Churches, 
which Augustine and the Welsh had defined without solv¬ 
ing at their abortive confeience on the banks of Severn So 
long as the Celtic Church had remained in Celtic territory, 
Rome could affoid to overlook its remote existence. But 
when nvalry began for the possession of Saxon England, 
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the issue could no longer be evaded. The men of Iona, 
like the Welsh, had a date for Eastei difiEerent from the 
Roman, and their piiest-monks shaved from eai to ear 
across the fiont of the head—possibly a reminiscence of 
Diuidism—instead of making a round tonsure on the crown 
These triviabties were the ostensible subjects of dispute 
and anathema But behind lay far more important differ¬ 
ences of spirit and organization, which in that epoch were 
mvolved in the question of submission to Rome 

Again the decisive event was brought about by a woman 
The wife of Oswy King of Northumbria undermined her 
husband’s faith m the orthodoxy of the Church of Iona, 
whose champion he had been ever since the death of his 
brotlier Oswald. Oswy summoned the Synod of Whitby® 
m 664, and gave his own judgment in favour of the claims 
of Rome as the inheiitor of Peter’s commission. The men 
of Iona, rejected in the house of then Northumbrian 
friends, coidd no longer maintain the stiuggle in England. 
Some, like St Cuthbert, accepted the new oider of things, 
otheis lehred back into the Celtic wilderness. In the course 
of generahons, Scotland, Wales and Ireland gradually came 
into hne with the rest of Western Europe. 

It cannot be demed that the decision of Whitby con¬ 
tained the seeds of all the trouble with Rome, down the 
ages to come But men must hve in and for their own epoch 
The eaily adhesion of all the English Kingdoms to the Ro¬ 
man system of religion gave a great impetus to the move¬ 
ment towards racial umty, kingly and feudal power, 
systematic administration, legislation and taxation, and ter¬ 
ritorial as against tribal pohtics The English, as we have 
seen, were aheady moving away from tribalism much more 
lapidly than the Celts, the choice at Wlntby may have 
been prompted m part by a desire to get away from Celtic 
and tubal things, and to imitate the superior organizabon 
of the Frankish Kingdom, wheie the Roman mumcipal sys- 

®The name Whitby, like other place-names ending m ‘by,’ 
IS Damsh, and therefore of later date But the Synod which 
met at the monastery of Saxon ‘Streanaeshalch’ is always 
called by the more famdiar Damsh name of the place 
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tem had not been extinguished by the barbarian invaders. 
The new Roman hieiaichy would be a substitute for Ro¬ 
man bmeaucracy and foi municipal life which the Anglo- 
Saxons in their wildei days had destioyed, and were 
beginning dimly to regiet 

A greater centralization and umty of system and purpose 
in ecclesiastical affairs throughout all the English Kingdoms 
led the way towards political unity under a single King 
The administration of the Chmch became tlie model foi the 
admmistiation of the State Methods and habits of mind 
based on discipline, system and the work of sciibes were 
engendered in the hfe of the Ghuich and spicad thence 
to the secular world And since the Chuichmon, being the 
only learned men, were the chief adviseis of the Ciown and 
its fiist Secretariate, the new Roman ideas passed all the 
more easily from the spheie of the Chinch into the sphere 
of the State Kingship gamed new alhes-men as skilled to 
serve with brain and pen, as the thegns with muscle and 
sword. Kingship gained also a new sanctity and a higher 
claim on tlie loyalty of the subject, tinough hallowing by 
the Church and by clerical theoiies of sovereignty diawn 
from recollections of the Roman law It was only after the 
Norman Conquest and the davs of Hildebiand, that 
Church and King became iivals as well as allies 
Christian leaders of the new type, by becoming states¬ 
men and great pielates, did England yeoman’s service 
But the change put them in no small danger of becoming 
hard-faced officials, temtorialists greedy above all things 
of lands and power for the Cbuioh The old spirit of the 
Iona mission—humble, ascetic and full of brotherly love- 
had one last impersonahon m Cuthbeit of Lindisfarne, a 
convert to the Whitby decisions 
The man who orgamzed the new hieiarchy and brought 
all monastic and episcopal England undei the dominion of 
Canterbuiy, was Theodore of Tarsus, Archbishop fiom 
669-90 The first remarkable man among the successois 
of Augustine, he stands out as perhaps the gieatest Prince 
of the Church m all English history His career is the chief 
example of the value to England of her close relation to 
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the Papacy of that day, which supplied the noithern island 
with the best that the Mediteiranean civilization still had 
to give At a time when France and Geimany were sunk m 
barbaious ignorance, the Pope sent us Theodore, a Greek 
of Taisus m Asia Minor, who brought with him the African 
Hadrian as his lieutenant Both men weie adepts in the 
best Greek and Latin scholaiship of Italy and the Levant. 
With the help of the Englishman, Benedict Biscop, they 
brought over from the Mediterranean a good store of books, 
the indispensable but all too rare equipment of learning. 
Canterbury became a school not only of Latin but of Greek. 
The new influences from southern lands, combining with 
the bberal tiaditions of Celbc scholarship in the north of 
England, pioduced the school of Bede at Jarrow, and the 
libraiy at York wheie Alcum studied. Thence religious and 
secular learmng migrated back to the continent and taught 
Lntm literature to the Empire of Charlemagne, when the 
Danish invasions for a while extinguished the lamp of learn¬ 
ing m the monasteries and hbranes of Noithumbna. 

The intellectual life of Bede (673-735) covered tire 
whole of the hmited range of the learning of the Dark 
Ages But we modems value him most as the ‘father of 
English history.’ The first in the long roll of mediaeval 
chroniclers of our island, he told the tale of the Church of 
Iona in England and its rival of Ganterbmy, writing at a 
place and time in which the memory of both was sbll ahve. 
He could not be unfaii to the memory of Aidan and his 
disciples, deeply as he deplored then unoithodoxy, for he 
was a Northumbrian well knowing how and by whom his 
own people had been converted. His feehngs towards the 
schismatics of Wales were much less tender 

The spread of the Roman influence over the island from 
Canterbuiy carried with it Church music, till then mainly 
confined to Kent. The Saxons took to it kmdlv and it 
greatly strengthened the hold of Christiamty on the people. 
The triumph of Rome meant also Hie growth of ecclesias¬ 
tical architectuie Aldan’s ‘Scottish' successors had been 
content with timber walls and roofs of reed even for their 
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cathedral on Lindisfaine But after Whitby the buildeis of 
the new regime aspired to give to their chmches something 
of the grandeur and permanence of Rome The roofless 
shells of Roman cihes and villas with which England was 
then so thickly spnnkled, affoided leady-hewn quarries of 
squared stone, and weie not without influence as models to 
the chinch builders of the Seventh and Eighth Centuries, 
who had also their memories of crypts and basilicas seen on 
pilgrimage m Italy or in Merovingian Gaul. After the eia of 
Charlemagne, the influence of the lomanesque Rhenish 
and German architecture became strong in the England 
that recovered from the Danish invasions. Most of the 
Saxon churches, including all the laigest, were eventually 
pulled down to make way for Norman or Plantagenet suc¬ 
cessors. But this should not bbnd us to the fact that stone 
churches were bemg multiphed m Saxon England at a 
time when the laity stdl built then halls and cottages of 
wood.'^ 

The organization of the English Church was begun m 
669 by Theodore of Taisus as a man of sixty-eight, and was 
carried on by him for twenty years of vigorous old age 
There was much opposition, and he beat it down The 
essence of the reform was Theodore’s creation of a sufiB- 
cient number of Bishoprics, not of the roving missionary 
type of the Celtic Church, but with deflmte and mutually 
exclusive temtoridl sees, all subject to Canteibury The 
monasteries weie also subjected to the general ecclesias¬ 
tical system, they continued indeed to giow m wealth and 
numbers, but they were no longer independent and no 


Most of the parish churches were still of timber at the 
Conquest, but some were already of 
stone Wmg <iurch, m Bucks, remains as an example of 
a rural church built of stone on a large scale in Saxon 
omes, TOth its crypt it is an obvious imitation of Itahan or 
, So was the great Hexiiam Abbey, built 

by Wilfrid in the Seventh Century, in stone taken from the 
rmned Roman cities of the neighbouring wall of Hadrian- 
the crypt shll lemains intact At Bnxworth, m Northampton- 
snire, the bricks from some neighbouring Roman rum have 

been used by Anglo-Saxon builders. uui nave 
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longer the sole agencies of tlie Church, as tliey had almost 
become m Celtic Christianity. 

After Theodore’s day, as a result of his preparation of 
the ground on episcopal lines, the parish system began 
slowly to grow out of the soil, fiist in one township, then 
in another Before the Norman Conquest most of the island 
was supplied with pansh churches and parish pncsts, men 
who were not monks, and who in Saxon times were often 
mamed 

Just as m the mundane sphere the great work of Anglo- 
Saxon and Dane was to multiply townships m clearings 
made at the expense of the forest, so m the ecclesiastical 
sphere the work of the same pre-Norroan period was to 
map out England in paiishes, each with an endowed priest 
and a place of worship. The two movements togethei laid 
the foundations of the inral England we know The par¬ 
ishes were often identical m aiea with the townships, in 
districts where the township was itself a large aggregate. 
But in North and West England we often find a number 
of townships m one pansh, because the townships weie 
mere hamlets or single farms. 

The chief agents in the cieation of the parish system 
were the Bishops and the thegns. The Bishops, no longer 
merely monastic m their outlook, encouraged the growth 
of the secular, that is the non-monastic, cleigy, who were 
more subject than the monks to episcopal authority, and 
were spiead abroad in direct and continual contact with 
the laity The thegn or local magnate gave the land or 
endowment In the first instance the pnest was often 
the private chaplain attached to the thegn’s hall, but in the 
course of time his successor became the parson of the 
parish The heirs of the origmai lay benefactor naturally 
claimed control over his nomination, but the Bishop was 
effectively his commanding oflBcei 
A very large proportion of the sites of the pansh 
churches of rural England are of Saxon origin, though not 
much of the Saxon building has survived the active piety 
of subsequent generations The essential life of Saxon Eng¬ 
land was village hfe, and the pansh chuich and the grave- 
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yard around it became the centie of the village for most 
purposes, mundane as well as spiritual As the worship of 
Woden and Thor gradually died out, or was suppressed 
as devil-worship by the intolerant laws dictated by the 
victorious cleigy, the whole population found its dearest 
associations in hfe and ui death gatheied lound the parish 
church. 

The growth of tlie power and influence of the Church, 
spintual and progressive on one side, was feudal and aris- 
tocrabc on the othei But it is only modern thought that 
spealcs of the two aspects as distinct It was one and the 
same movement, and contemporaries saw nothing incon- 
gnious Ecclesiastical dues enforced by heavy penalties, 
the tithe or tenth of the gioss produce of tlie soil, were' 
necessary to build up the mediasval Church, with its art, 
architecture, leisure, leaimng and civihzation Yet these 
dues were a burden on tlie farmei, and helped to reduce 
many freemen to povei ty and seifage. 

Anglo-Saxon Kings, first of Mercia and Wessex, then of 
all England, at the insbgation of their favouiite prelates and 
to save their own souls, endowed Bishopxics and monas¬ 
teries with a vast proportion of the soil It was the clergy 
who first taught the Kings how to alienate lands and royal 
juiisdiction hy written charters, for the benefit of feudal 
magnates both lay and clciical It was the cleigy who 
taught Anglo-Saxon proprietors how to make written wills, 
and wills often enriched the Chinch The Chuich, m elab¬ 
orating the legal and learned aspects of daily hfe, was 
thereby promoting the feudal system based on terri- 
toriahsm, the sharp distinction of classes, and the in¬ 
creasingly unequal distnbution of wealth and freedom, 
‘Richly endowed churches mean a subjected peasantry,’ 
writes Maitland At the time of Domesday the 'foui min¬ 
sters, Worcester, Evesham, Pershoie and Westminster, 
were lords of seven-twehllis of Worceslershiie ’ 

In Anglo-Saxon times, both before and after the Danish 
invasions, it is impossible always to distmgmsh cleaily be¬ 
tween Chuich and State, Not only did Bishops and clergy 
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compose the principal part of the King's civil service, as 
remained the case thioughout the Middle Ages, but before 
the Norman Conquest theie were no separate Church 
Courts The Bishop sat side by side with the Ealdorman or 
sheriff on the bench of the Shire Comt, where spintual and 
secular laws were indifferently administered. Those laws 
of the Anglo-Saxon Kings which the clergy fiist reduced 
to writing from popular oral tiadition, aie an example of 
this state of things. Written in the Anglo-Saxon language, 
but in the Latin alphabet of the clerical scribes, the laws 
have a dual character They are, in pait, a schedule of 
tribal custom, particularly as regards the puce to be paid 
^ for injury to life and hmb m the frequent barbarous quanels 
of a primitive people Tf one man slays anollier, loo shil¬ 
lings wergeld,’ ‘if a bone is laid bare, three sbdlmgs,’ ‘if an 
ear is struck off, twelve shiUmgs.' But the laws also register 
tlie high claims and privileges of the Chuich and her new 
jurisdichon over sin AH were enforced together in the 
Shire Court, at once a temporal and an ecclesiastical tn- 
bunal ® 


®S6e Attenborough, Laws of the Earliest English Kings, 
1922 A few quotations from the laws of Ine of Wessex 
(circa 6 go) will illustrate vaiious points — 

A child shall be baptised within 30 days If this is not 
done the paient shall pay 30 shillings compensation. If, 
however, it dies without being baptised, he shall pay as 
compensation all he possesses ’ 

If a slave vyorks on Sunday by his lord’s command, lie 
shall become nee. ... If, however, a fieeman woiks on 
that day, except by his loid's command, he shall be ic- 
This law and otheis show that the 
Onuren had not set its face against slavery as such. ‘Chinch 
dues shall be rendered at Maitinmas. If anyone fails to do 
Churchdu^ forfeit 60 shdlmgs and lendei la times the 


nhiU without the cogmzance of his wife and 

^ shillings If, howevei, he 

alf Jn 1*® co^zance of aU his household they shall 

>ef wergeld ’ ’ redeemed by the payment 

If anyone slays a foreigner [a man not of Wessex] the 
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The political influence of the Church was inextricably 
involved with the rehgrous awe in which it was held by 
Kings and people. When we lead in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle of powerful rulers of Mercia and Wessex aban¬ 
doning their thrones to end their days as monks or as 
pdgrims to Rome, we cannot wonder at the vast alienation 
of land to the monasteries, or at the predominance in the 
comts of Offa of Mercia and Egbert of Wessex of the only 
class who knew how to read and write, who alone under¬ 
stood the administrative systems of the great Fiankish mon¬ 
archy oversea, and who, moreover, were the only people 
capable of uistructmg the Kmg and his thegns in the formu¬ 
laries necessary to avoid eternal torment and attain eternal 
bhss ^ 

Yet the Anglo-Saxon world was by no means entirely 
given over to the cultural and ethical ideas of Mediter¬ 
ranean Christiamty. The new lehgion was to some extent 
affected by the temper of its latest converts, the gallant 
thegns of the Noilh, nui hired on heroic poetry and legend. 
In the 'Dream of the Rood’ the Christian poet, probably 
a Noithumbrian of die Eighth Centmy, has tlius blended 
the two strams.— 

Stripped himself then the young hero, 
that was God Almighty, 
strong and brave 
he mounted the high cross 
courageously in the sight of many, 
when he wanted to set mankmd bee 
I trembled when the hero embraced me. 

I dared not bend to tlie earth 

Kmg shall have two-thirds of the wergeld and his son and 
relabves one-third The weigeld of a Welsh taxpayer is 
120 shillings ’ The ordinaiy punishments are death, slavery, 
scourgmg and fine—not impiisomnent. Elaborate rules are 
laid down for sanctuary m a chuich 

In the contemporary laws of Kmg Wihtred of Kent we 
read Men hving m illicit muons shall turn to a righteous 
Me repenbng of their sms, or they shall be excluded from 
the communion of the Church ’ 

The written porbons of Anglo-Saxon law which have 
come down to us are but fragments of the various ‘customs’ 
mat governed proceedings m the courts of that day 
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The majoiJty of the high-hearted Nordic wainors, 
though generally respectful to the clergy, had not forgotten 
their ancestors, and were moved by much the same ideals 
of conduct as befoie Anglo-Saxon poetry, like much medi- 
Eeval and modem poetiy, is smceiely Christian in form 
when religion is specifically mentioned, but is pagan m 
tradihon and pure human m feelmg Only a few fragments 
of the wondeiful Saxon epics have come down to us, and 
there is no reason to suppose these fragments were the 
best The longest of them, the poem of Beowulf, though 
the matter of the tale is as childish as the tales told by 
Odysseus m the hall of Alcmous, has something of Homer’s 
dignity of feeling and of style. 

The principal virtues piaised in the Saxon epics were the 
loyalty of the wainor to his loid, the readiness of men to 
meet death in battle, the courage, courtesy and magnanim¬ 
ity of the loid himself For it is the poetiy of the hall, sung 
before Kings and thegns The typical hero of these poems 
IS a man unrestrained by tribal custom or rehgious ob¬ 
servance, a man to whom the love of adventure is the 
breath of life, generous but passionate—Achilles or Hector 
but scarcely Odysseus In many respects the life resembles 
that of Homers day Each was a free Heioic Age, wherein 
the warrior chief played his pait unshackled Even when 
Cluistiamty and teiiitoiial feudalism weie beginmng to lay 
new lestiamts on the individual, Anglo-Saxon society had 
j in It much that was disordeied, fieice, noble and tragic. 
Heie IS a piece of it, taken fiom the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which gives a living pictuie of South England during the 
yeais when Offa was reigning over the Midlands. 


[755] This yeai Cynewulf and the West Saxon witan 
depiived his kinsman Sigebert of his kingdom, except 
Hampshiic, foi his unjust doings And Hampshiie ho held, 
^ ealdorman who longest abode by him 
And then Cynewulf diove him into Andied [the weald], 
Aere until a swineherd stabbed him at 
r cc hood, and avenged the ealdoiman 

/J, irr CynewuK fought very many battles 

after 1*^® Somerset border in Devon], and 

had held the kingdom about one and thirty years 
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he purposed to expel an etlieling, who was named Cyneard: 
anci Cyneard was Sigebert’s brother. And the etheling 
learned that the King, with a small band, was gone to 
Merton [in Surrey] to visit a woman, and he there beset 
him and surrounded the chambei on eveiy side, before 
the men who were witli the King discovered hm And_, 
when the King perceived this he went to the door and 
there manfully defended himself, until he beheld the ethel¬ 
ing, and then he rushed out upon him and sorely wounded 
him, and they aU continued fighting against the King until 
they had slam him And, upon this, the Kmg’s thegns, hav¬ 
ing discovered the affray by the woman’s cries, each, as 
he was ready, and with his utmost speed ran to the spot. 
And the etheling offeied money and life to each of them, 
and not one of them would accept it, but they continued 
fighting until they all fell, except one, a British hostage, 
and he was sorely wounded 

Then, upon the moirow, the King’s thegns whom he 
had left behmd him, heard that the King was slam Then 
rode they thither. And, at the town wherein the King lay 
slam, they found the ethehng and those within had closed 
tlie gates agamst them, hut they went then forward And 
tlie ethehng offered them tlieu own choice of land and 
money if they would giant him the'langdom, and showed 
tliem that their kinsmen were with him, men who would 
not desert him. And they then said diat no kinsman was 
dearer to them than their lord, and that they never would 
follow his murderer And they, m turn, bade tlieir kinsmen 
that they should go away fiom the etheling in safety But 
the kmsmen said that the same had been bidden to those 
who before had been witli tlie King, and that they them¬ 
selves would now pay no moie attention to such offers 

The ethehng was killed m the fight that followed, and 
all his men with him, because they chose death rather 
than show themselves less noble than the Kmg’s men the 
day before. In this incident we see how the ethics of 
Anglo-Saxon heioic poetry might be translated very ac- 
cmately mto terms of every-day hfe. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

The Second Nordic Invasion. Vilong Settlement 
and Influence 

Thus far had the first Nordic settleis m Britain advanced on 
the path of civih2atian and national unity when the second 
wave of Noidic invasion bioke upon them in their turn. 
The heathen Danes and Norsemen destroyed for awhile 
the higher civilization of the island collected in its monas- 
' tenes, and for awhile mcreased its disumon by estabhshing 
the Danelaw over against the areas ruled by Saxon and 
Gelt Yet before a hundred years were out, the Scandina¬ 
vian invasions were seen to have greatly strengthened the 
forces of progress For the Vikings were of a stock kindred 
to the Saxon, but even more full of energy, haidihood and 
independence of character, and with no less aptitude for 
poetry and leaimng. They brought back to the island those 
seafaring habits which the Saxons had lost m their sojourn 
on up-country farms, and it was due to them that a vigorous 
town life revived in England for the first time since the 
depaituie of the Romans Had it not been for the Scandi¬ 
navian blood infused into our race by the catastrophes of 
the Ninth Century, less would have been heard in days 
'Ho come of British maritime and commercial enterpiise. 

The deficiencies of the Anglo-Saxons, prior to this stern 
process of remvigoiation, weie indeed many and great 
They had so much forgotten then sea-craft that when 
Alfied sought to make a navy he sent for Frisian meicenar- 
les The Saxons had never developed town hfe, except to a 
slight extent in London Theii great economic service to 
Britain was then work as pioneer farmers and lumbermen, 
hving in large townships or in isolated homesteads and 
'dens’ in the clearings they made in the forest. But the 
men of the township had httle concern with what went 
^'on beyond the waste surrounding their lands, and regarded 
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With suspicion every ‘foieignei’ fiom beyond it If a man 
from afar or a foieignei, say the dooms of Kent and Wes- 
sex, 'fares through the wood o£E the highway and neither 
hollas noi blows a horn, he shall be counted a tlnef and may 
be slam or put to ransom ’ 

Kings and Bishops weie stiivmg to create a national or 
at least a provmcial patriotism, but with very limited suc¬ 
cess Northumbria was isolated, decadent, torn by feuds 
which were to leave hei an easy piey to the Dane. Mercia 
had held the leadership in the glorious reign of Off a II 
(757-96), whose descent was tiaced through twelve gen¬ 
erations to that Offa I, heio of many a tale and ballad, who 
had reigned over Angel, the old racial home m Schleswig 
foul centuries back But Egbert of Wessex had broken- 
Mercia's power at Ellandune (8»5), and established m- 
stead the supiemacy of his own Kingdom But Egbert was 
no moie Kmg of all the English tlian Offa before him. These 
successive ‘bretwaldas’ of tlie pie-Damsh Heptaichy,—Ed¬ 
win of Northumbria, Penda and Offa of Mercia, Egbert of 
Wessex,—had only the shadow of empire in Biitani Their 
supiemacy depended on piestige which a single stiicken 
field could make 01 mar. Machineiy was lacking for the 
permanent subjugation of distant piovinces The victois of 
the hour had no gaiiisoned forts and no standing army in 
the vassal States The King’s personal following of thegns, 
however devoted, was not laige, the 'fyid’ could only be 
called out for a few weeks, and the Saxon faimers had no 
desiie to colomze other Saxon Kingdoms as conquerors, 
tliough they were still busy invading and setthng new lands 
m Welsh territory beyond Exe and Severn.^ 

In the hour of seiious foreign invasion the English Kmg- 

^The Magasaete and Wreocensaete (dwellers near the 
Wrekm) were early English settlements on the Wye and 
higher Severn valleys, m constant conflict with the Welsh. 
Their territory was delimited by Offa’s Dyke, circa 784 
See Map 5, p 83, above The thegns of Wessex weie m 
no less constant conflict with the Welsh of the Devoman 
bolder, which the Saxons were constantly thrusting back 
and back Pll it 1 cached the present boundary of Cornwall. 
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the vikings’ opportunity 

^ doms proved able to lay aside their feuds and help one 
another against the Vikings, more at any rate than the 
tubes of Ireland in like case. Nevertheless they fell one 
after the othei without having evolved any coherent plan 
of national defence. The desue to be united in one State 
only came into being as a latei consequence of the Damsh 
wars, after Northumbria and Meicia had been destroyed 
by the heathen flood. Out of the stress of the same conflict 
arose new feudal and civic institutions which made Eg¬ 
bert’s descendants more tiuly Kings of England than the 
founder of their hne had evei aspired to be. 

The course of lustoiy would have been very different 
had not the royal family of Wessex provided a long suc¬ 
cession of able waiiiois and statesmen, including Alfred 
the Great In the absence of elaboiate mstitutions the af¬ 
fairs of a primitive society depend on tlie personal accident 
of the quality of its Kings The richest and most populous 
pait of old agiicultuial England—East Angha—had failed 
in the lace for leadership because it had no prince of the 
calibie of Edwin of Noithumbria, Penda of Mercia or Al¬ 
fred of Wessex The Danes soon found how safe it was to 
land on the shores of helpless East Angha and thence to 
overrun decadent Noithumbria and declining Mercia. Wes¬ 
sex, the State that lay furthest removed from the landing 
bases of the invadeis, happened at that time to have more 
resisting power than any other of the kingdoms, thanks to 

I Alfred and his biotheis, and it was apparently owing to 
tins accident of histoiical geography that the Vikings just 
failed to complete their conquest of England, 

Would things have been veiy diffeient m the end. Or 
very much woise, if the Scandinavians had extended their 
power up to the boideis of Cornwall and Wales m the 
Ninth Century, as they did in the Eleventh under Canute? 
The question is not easy to answer, if we assume that once 
the Danes weie established in England they would in any 
case, like the conquerors of Noimandy, have soon aban¬ 
doned Woden foi Christ, But the might-have-beens of 

'history aie only the shadows attending on the triumphant 
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event. The event decreed that the work of reconstructing 
civilization aftei the Danish raids, and reconcihng the two 
branches of the Nordic race m England, should fall in the 
first instance to Alfred the Great and his progeny 

Altliough ‘Viking’ means 'wamor and not ‘creek-man,’ the 
Vikings were men of the creeks Denmark^ was a land of 
sandy flats through which crept toituous channels of the 
sea. Norway was a land of fiords—precipitous gorges in 
the mountain plateau, carrymg the tide into the heart of 
the hills, in some places foi a hundred miles Here and 
there along the winding course of these floids, a plot of 
ferble ground between the precipice and the estuaiy left 
room for cornfields and a group of wooden chalets Hard 
by, a steep slope bore the dark foiest down to the water's 
edge, invitmg the lumberman and the shipbuilder. Above, 
on ledges of the fellside, among sounding streams and 
waterfalls, the cattle lowed on the summer pastures High 
over all, the barren mountain ranges, the breeding ground 
of Noise legend and poetry, rose up towards glaciei and 
snow-field, dividing the settlements on the fioids one from 
another each as a puny kingdom, delaying for centuries 
the political union of Norway, and thiusting the hardy 
inhabitants out to sea to seek food and foitune there 

Fur-tradeis, whaleis, fishermen, merchants, piiates, yet 
all the while assiduous tillers of the soil, the Scandinavians 
had always been an amphibious people Ever since they 
had occupied their present homeland at some undefinable 
date in the stone age, the sea had been their road from 
settlement to settlement and their only communication with 
the outer world. But till the end of the Eighth Centuiy 
the area of their piracy had been chiefly confined to the 
shores of the Baltic They had been content to piey on 
one another and on their nearest neighbours, It was only 

^ So called because Scandinavian Danes had settled in the 
districts left empty by the Angles who had gone to Eng¬ 
land See p 63, above 
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'm the age of Charlemagne that they began to cross the 
ocean and attack the Chiisfaan lands of the West ^ 

Why, It IS often asked, were they suddenly inspired to go 
so far afield in such numbers? 

Several answers have been given, each containing per¬ 
haps some element of truth. Famine, following a bad 
haivest in those inhospitable chmes, sometimes drove whole 
setdements to seek new lands. There weie three classes 
among the Scandinavians—thiall, carl and earl. Polygamy, 
practised clnefly among the earls, produced a superfluity 
of landless young men, unwilling to be starvehngs or de¬ 
pendents, m love with war and adventure, though not 
above trade by die way, proud of their swoids and rmg- 
shirts, of their red cloaks, gold ornaments and long yellow 
hair-for the Vikmgs were dandies rather than slovens, save 
when one of tliem felt the ToaresaiF fuiy upon him Such 
weie the raw matenals of tlie Vikmg movement It is also 
pointed out that in the last thnty yeais of the Eighth 
Centuiy Chailemagne and his mailed Frankish horsemen 
appioached the southern bolder of Denmaik, on the cruel 
crasade which offered the Saxons of Germany the choice 
between baptism and death The Danes gave asylum to 
the Saxon patriots and weie natuially alarmed at Chaile¬ 
magne s proceedings in their neighbourhood Some have 


* Their amphibious habits they carried with them to their 
oveiseas settlements See Burnt N0 for Iceland, and the 
Oiimey Saga where we read of Sweyn-He had so great 
a armlcing-haU diat theie was not another so great in all 
Sweyn had m the spring hard work, and 
made them lay down very much seed, and looked much 
alter it himself, but when that toil was ended he fared 
away every spring on a Vikmg voyage, and harried about 
the Southern Islands and Iceland and came home after 
midsimmer That he called Spring-Viking ’ He then 

Vilena and ended the year with an Autumn- 

Vikmg A strenuous and varied lifel 

modern English fiction. 

7 of Book’s Hitt has caught 
m R with rare felicity, and the first story 
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thought that the aimed and threatening approach of the 
Christian wariior world aioused the Danish woishippeis 
of Woden to raid the monasteries of the British Isles But 
those early raideis came fiom Noway rather than Den¬ 
mark, and the Scandinavians had no sense of political 
umty as a nation Neither were they religious fanatics 
They were savage robbers m an age of univeisal savageiy, 
and they had what others had not—a noble joy in maritime 
adventure and exploration It is piobahle that peaceful 
Scandmavian faaders had visited England befoie the age 
of the Viking raids, but the evidence about them is so 
slight that nothing of importance can be deduced 

Many definable causes may have contiibuted to the 
Viking invasions, but the wind bloweth where it listeth 
and there is an element of chance in the use and decline 
of great movements The outburst of energy that carried 
the secluded inhabitants of the creeks to Constantinople 
and Greenland, that founded Noimandy, the English 
Danelaw and the lush towns, may have been due to the 
mere force of example and fashion, the cumulative power 
of a ball once set lollmg by the casual success of a few 
adventureis 

At any rate, in the closing years of the Eighth Centuiy, 
while Offa of Mercia was still alive, occuned the first le- 
corded Vikmg laid in Western Euiope Thiee long-ships, 
with perhaps a couple of hundred lascals on board, landed 
somewhere on the peaceful coast of Wessex, killed the 
King s reeve who came to demand their business, and put 
to sea again before they could be caught No moie Vikings 
Were seen in those parts for long years to come, but theie 
followed in quick succession a series of similar raids on 
the coasts of Noithumbria, Scotland, Iieland and Wales 
The water-thieves plundered the monasteues temptingly 
situated, after the manner of the Celtic Chmch, on islands 
and capes peculiarly exposed to attack from the sea. 
Lmdisfarne, Iona and many shiines of less name weie 
robbed of their treasures, and the monks were either mas¬ 
sacred or carried off to be bartered as slaves on the 
continent The lU-guarded wealth of the shrines would 
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fully account for these proceedings without our being 
foiced to attribute to the pirates a fanatical hatred of Chris¬ 
tianity provoked by Chailemagne’s Saxon crusade Nor was 
the gross cruelty of these raids anything exceptional. Even 
while they weie m process the Anglo-Saxons were deahng 
out the same measure to one another ‘This year/ says the 
Chronicle foi 796, ‘Kenulf, King of the Mercians, laid waste 
Kent as fai as the marshes, and took Pren, their king, and 
led him to Mercia and let his eyes be picked out and his 
hands cut off ’ 

These attacks on the monasteries of the British coast¬ 
line seem to have been the beginning of the Viking move¬ 
ment. We can imagine the next stage with hkehliood 
enough, if we shift the scene to Norway and Denmark. 
The successful raiders have returned, loaded with gold and 
gems. Along every fiord and estuary lumours run that the 
churches of the west are paved with gold, that theie are 
no waiships in the western seas, and that a new way has 
been found to get rich quick with a httle lively adventure. 
It is added that some of the ploughlands out west seem 
richer even than those of Stavanger The needy Earls’ 
sons talk over the tidings at the ale-boaid and look round 
for leaders and followers. 

Slowly, dunng the fifty yeais 01 more befoie the move¬ 
ment reached its height, all Noiway and Denmaik awoke 
to the trutli that there was no sea-power to protect the Brit¬ 
ish Islands or the famous Carohngian Empire, that the 
Anglo-Saxons and Franks weie land-lubbers, and that the 
Irish for all their missions and colomzings used mere cora¬ 
cles and canoes The world lay exposed to the sea power 
of the Vilangs, a prey foi their greed and a playground 
for their love of joyous adventme. Soon the young man 
who had not been out a-Vikmg was chaffed at the ale- 
board and scorned by the maidens, some of whom accom- 
pamed their men folk oversea and fought fully armed in 
the shield nng. As with the simple Swiss peasants after 
the easy victories of Morat and Nanci, war and plunder 
abroad became tlie chief national mdustry, absorbing the 
best energies of the rising generation. The last and most 
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Map 6 Viking Routes 

important stage was leached when permanent immigration 
and land settlement oversea took the place of plundering 
raids 

The Scandinavians had always been traders as well as 
pirates m their dealings with one another in home wateis, 
and so they remained in the larger field of foreign enter¬ 
prise now open to them They combined the pride of the 
merchant with the very different pnde of the warnoi, as 
few people have done In a tomb in the Hebrides a pair 
of scales has been found buned in a Viking chief’s tomb, 
alongside his sword and battle-axe Their first thought 
when they founded a colony in England or Ireland was 
to build fortified towns and to open markets By land or 
sea they weie prepared to trade with the newcomer oi to 
cut his throat according to circumstances or the humour of 
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"^the hour. Such indeed, for centuries to come, was the 
custom of sailors from every port of mediseval Europe, 
not excluding Chaucer’s Shipman and some of the Eliza¬ 
bethan heioes. But the Vikings put an energy all their own 
into the practace both of piracy and hade, adding thereto 
great mihtary quahties on land, unusual with Jack ashore. 

As the Ninth Century wore on, a large part of the whole 
Scandinavian people had been a-Vikmg to the most various 
parts of the world They carved their runes on the stone 
hon of the Piraeus that now keeps guard before tire Arsenal 
at Venice They were known to avenge in the sheets of 
Constantinople blood feuds begun among themselves m 
Dublin. Their far journeys brought them wealth, civihza- 
hon and the knowledge of cihcs and men The Saxon 
peasant, who regarded them as outer barbaiians, was igno¬ 
rant and provincial compared to them Their Eddie poetry 
was succeeded by no less splendid piose Sagas, historical 
novels recording with extraordinaiy reahsm the romance 
of tlieir heroic hfe. 

There were three routes of Scandmavian activity in the 
Viking era. Fust there was the Eastern route, followed 
mainly by the Swedes, who penetrated the heart of the 
Slav teiiitoiies, to Novgoiod and Kiev, at Kiev they 
founded the oiigmal Russian State, and sailed thence down 
the Dnieper and crossed the Black Sea to annoy the walls 
of Constantinople itself. 

The othei two loutes lay to the West There was the 
lOute followed mainly by the Norsemen or men of Norway, 
which we may call the Outer Line It led to the most 
adventurous sea-voyages, to the settlement of Iceland and 
Greenland and the discovery of North Ameiica It led to 
the Orkneys, Caithness, Ross, Galloway and Dumfries, 
where large Scandinavian colonies brought the first Nordic 
element into tlie hfe of Highland and South-Western Scot¬ 
land The Isle of Man was occupied as the Malta of the 
new maritime power in the Irish Sea, which had become 
a Scandinavian lake. By this Outer Line important colonies 
of Noisemen were planted in Cumberland, Westmoieland, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and on tire coast of South Wales 
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Ireland was for a while overrun, and Dublin, Cork, 
Lnoenck, Wicklow and Waterford were founded as Dan¬ 
ish towns, the beginning of Irish city life. 

Thirdly, there was the Inner Line, mainly followed by 
the Danes fiom Denmark. By that way attacks were de- 
hvered on the north coast of Europe and the east and 
south coasts of England. That way went the largest hosts 
of Viking immigrants, in the days of Alfred of Wessex, 
seeking to win wide lands to plough and to rule. These 
great annies, composed of bands enhsted under many 
alhed kinglets, learnt to obey a single war chief so long 
as the season’s campaign lasted. The liost’ passed freely 
from France to England and back again, according as the 
resistance was shongei or weaker first on one side of the*’ 
Channel, then on the other Their mighty and protracted 
operations ended in the creation of two Danelaws, each 
of the first importance m history The smaller one, which 
they carved out of the Prankish Kingdom, was named 
after them Noimandy, the larger Danelaw consisted of all 
eastern England between Thames and Tyne Finally the 
Noise settleis m Lancashire and Cumberland joined hands 
across England with tlie Darash settlers from Yoikshire, 
so that at this pomt the Scandinavian race predominated 
from sea to sea ^ 

The Viking followers of the Outer and Innei Lines often 
crossed each other’s path Danes and Norsemen were 
found together m Noraiandy, in South Iieland and in 
Noith England, and both indifTeiently penetrated into 
Spain, the Mediterranean and the Levant All this amazing 
exploration, which touched the coast of North Amenca 
five hundred years befoie Columbus, this habitual and 
almost daily defiance of the stoims of Cape Wrath and 
the Hebndes, was conducted in open long-ships, propelled 
by oars m the hands oi the free warnors themselves, aided, 
when the wind served, by a single sail of stiiped colours 
and costly material Over the low waist of the brightly- 
painted ship hung the line of round shields, yellow and 

* See p 67, above, and note 
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black alternately, while the high dragon-prow broke the 
billows in fiont, a terror to Christian men who saw it com¬ 
ing The courage and sea-craft of sailors who could ventuie 
in such ships on such voyages has never been surpassed 
in maritnne history. They often paid toll for their daring. 
Alfred s Wessex was saved once by the drowning of a ‘host’, 
when a storm piled up isso Damsh galleys against the 
chffs of Swanage. [877 ] 
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The first bands of marauders who had come to plunder ' 
the seaward abbeys had httle armour, and the better part 
of their tactics had been to sail off before any serious force 
could be assembled to catch them. But as the number of 
the Vikings increased, so did their mihtary loiowledge and 
equipment, after they had travelled and traded and fought 
in ail the most civihzed countries of Europe. Then fleets 
rose from three to forty, to a hundred oi to three hundred 
and fifty ships, each ship carrying perhaps a hundred men 
And m these great hosts body-armour had become tire 
rule rather than the exception The Vikings in their mail 
slurts were irresistible for the strength with which they 
swung the long two-handed battle-axe, the skill with which 
they used tlie bow, and the regular wedge formation in. 
which the disciplmed ships’ crews were taught to fight on 
land. Siege ciaft with mangonel and mine was an art they 
learned to perfection Meanwhile the Saxon peasants, 
called from the plough in then woollen shirts, had no 
weapon but shield and spear. 

In mobility the odds were no less gieat Until Alfred 
built a fleet, the Danes could move where they pleased by 
nver and sea. And on land, when they had left the galleys 
behind a garrisoned stockade, they soon learned to ‘horse’ 
themselves from the breeding pastures of East Anglia. 
[866.] Thence, during the five terrible yeais tliat followed, 
[866-71,] the Tnost’ lode through the length and bieadth 
of England, destroyed first Noithumbiia, then Mercia, and 
finally invaded Wessex. 

Until Alfred learnt to beat them at their own game, the 
strategy of the Danes lay in suiprise attacks dehveied on 
distant and unexpected pomls It was impossible for the 
‘fyrd’ of English farmers on their slow feet to catch up with 
these galloping warriors, 01 to fight armouied men if they 
ever got near them It is even doubtful how often the 
‘fyrd’ or lev 4 e-en-masse of this piimitive chaiacter was 
called out in Alfred’s day. A dozen years after the fiist 
‘horsing’ of the Danes, we lead that Alfred with his foices 
‘rode’m pursuit of them [877.] To hunt down and fight 
the mvadeis, Alfred was driven more and more to rely on 
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his mounted and aimoured thegns and their vassals, the 
class that specialized m war. When war becomes serious, 
it necessarily becomes professional, and requires changes 
that le-act upon the whole social system The Danish wais 
meant another advance on the load to feudalism m Eng¬ 
land, 

Thus both sides became mounted infantry, but not yet 
cavahy Although Dane and Saxon rode to the battle-field, 
and fled or pursued on horseback, they had not acquired 
the art of fighting from the saddle. But those Vikings who 
had become the ruling classes in Normandy leaint the 
value of shock-tactics on horseback fiom the Fiankish 
knights who opiposed them on the banks of the Seine In 
^the fuUness of tune the Franco-Viking cavalry returned 
under William to the conquest of the Anglo-Danish in¬ 
fantry at Hastings 

Alfied the Gieat is naturally to be compared to Charle¬ 
magne, after whom it is possible that he modelled many 
of his domgs Each was the champion of Christ against 
the heathen, of the new feudal Kingship against chaos. 
Each had many-sided talents as warrior, administrator and 
scholar, suited to an epoch before professional men 
abound, when a King can himself teach, govern and lead 
his subjects in peace and in war. If Alfred’s lot was cast 
in nairower geogiaphic limits than the Napoleonic aiena 
,pf Chailemagne’s activities, his woik has lasted longer He 
and his sons made England one for ever The memory of 
Chailemagne does not suffice to unite Germany and 
Fiance, 

[871 ] By tempeiament a scholar, and of ailing health, 
Alfred was forced into the field in early youth to lead 
the grimmest warfare of that terrible epoch. But harsh 
experience schooled without souring his gentle qualities 
At the age of twenty-two he was second-m-command in 
the campaign of Ashdown and the eight other ‘folk-fights’ 
when Wessex was strivmg desperately to thrust the Danish 
host off the chalk ridges south of Thames, England north 
'of the river had already submitted to the Danes The young 
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man at once won the confidence of the army, and when 
in the middle of that year of battles his elder brother 
died, he was chosen king by the Witan His nephews were 
passed over, for minors were excluded by custom and 
necessity in days when a King’s first business was to lead 
the folk to war. 

[878 ] Seven years later came the crisis of his hfe. The 
Danes, secure in the possession of North, Midlands and 
East, at last overran Wessex by an unexpected raid at 
mid-winter, Alfred’s subjects began to fly oversea He 
himself with a small army of Somerset warriors held out 
in the island fastnesses of the Parret fenland. Fifty miles 
beyond lay the Cornwall of that day, where the Welsh 
enemies of Wessex were often in league with the Dane.-^ 
On so narrow a thread hung the cause of Enghsh inde¬ 
pendence. But the Saxon thegns who had recently colo¬ 
nized Devon stood strongly for Alfied, and destroyed a 
Danish force that had been landed m his rear Such was 
the confidence inspiied by his leadership even in this 
desperate hour, that the thegns of conquered Wilts and 
Hampshire answered once more to his summons and rode 
to rejoin his banner. The battle of Ethandune reversed 
the whole situation, and the Danish leader, Guthrum, ac¬ 
cepted terms, known as the Treaty of Wedmore, whereby 
he and his followers underwent baptism and agreed to 
retire into the ‘Danelaw,’ leavmg Wessex free. 

Having found the resistance of South England stilfer 
than they had hoped, many of the ‘host’ transferred their 
operations to France A few years later Alfred extracted 
from Guthrum a still more advantageous treaty definmg 
the southern frontier of the Danelaw, it was to run along 
Wathng Street and the Lea nver from its source, leavmg 
London to the English King. 

[878-900 ] Such was the pohtical geography for the re¬ 
mainder of Alfred’s reign The Danes, on the way to be¬ 
come Christian, were settled as acknowledged masters of 
North-Eastern England All Saxon territory to south of 
them was umted under Alfied. If his descendants should 
conquer tlie Danelaw, they would be the first Kings of^ 
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England, for Mercia, East Anglia and Northumbria had 
disappeared from the list of sovereign states. 

Only the wieck of old Northumbria—Bermcia beyond 
Tyne—had not been conquered by tlie Vikings This 
Saxon district between Tyne and Cheviot assumed the 
name of Northumberland and dragged on foi many ccn- 
tuiies a precanous existence between England and Scot¬ 
land But Saxondom between the Cheviots and the Forth, 
which now first began to be called Lothian, became 
incieasmgly involved in Scottish bistoiy, because the 
Danelaw cut it off fiom the mam cuiient of Saxon history 
to the south At the same lime the Norse invaders of the 
western sea cut the connections between the Scots of Ire¬ 
land and the Scots of Scotland. In these ways the Vikmg 
invasions drove Scotland m upon herself, and hammeied 
her wamng tribes mto something a httie more hke union. 
It was in the Viking epoch that Kenneth MacAlpine be¬ 
came Kong of the umted Piets and Scots [844-60.] He 
moved the rehes of St Columba and the centre of Scottish 
religion from Iona, with its backwaid glance over the sea 
at Ireland, to Dunkekl m the heart of his umted kingdom 

After the Christening of Gutlirum and the fixing of the 
hmils of the Danelaw, Alfred’s life entered a new and 
happier phase that lasted till his death tlis position m 
southern England was lelatively seeme, the tide of events 
flowed with him now, he was legarded by all Saxons, both 
within and widiout the Danelaw, as their sole champion 
even the christened Danes, constantly increasing in number, 
felt reverence for this English Chailemagne Theie weie 
mdeed more Viking invasions fiom ovei sea, but the Danes 
of the Danelaw backed the newcomers half-heai tedly, foi 
they themselves were now settled men with farms and 
wives, fearing repnsal since they now had lands of their 
own to be raided And Alfred, copying Damsh methods, 
had rebuilt London as a walled and gaiiisoned town, held 
by Enghsh burghers, whose duty it was to defend it against 
attack, the chief gate of England was locked against the 
Danes. [878-900.] 
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In the intervals of these later and less terrible wars, 
Alfred enjoyed whole years of respite in which he could 
indulge in tasks very near to his heart He began English 
piose hterature by translating Bede’s Latin into Anglo- 
Saxon, and by translating and compiling handbooks of 
theology, history and geography for his subjects’ use, and 
he initiated the keeping of the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle, the 
first historical record ever composed m Enghsh He fetched 
over foieign scholais, and welcomed learned refugees fiom 
Mercia and the North, m the hope of repairing, in Wessex 
at least, the desperate ravages of the Damsh raids, which 
had swept away the libraries and learned men of the 
earher England, and had left a clergy who no longer under¬ 
stood the Latin of the mass they sang Alfred, moreover, 
founded the first ‘pubhc schools’ for teaching letters to the 
sons of noblemen and thegns, extending for the first time 
the gifts of learmng to some of the higher laity, so as to 
fit them for the tasks of modem admimstration. 

The revival of letters and religion was slow and arbficial, 
the gift of an industrious king to an ignorant clergy and 
people It was no longer the glad, confident mormng of 
Cuthbert, Bede and Alcuin Learning had indeed received 
a temble blow m the sack of the Northumbrian and 
Mercian monasteries, but at least Alfred had set recovei-y 
afoot, and the new giowtb of city hfe due to the Danes 
would in the end do more for tire higher civihzation than 
monasticism at its best. 

Durmg the last twenty years of his leign, Alfred 
strengthened the institutions of Wessex both m peace and 
war. He created a fleet. He made an available aimy 
system, and put permanent garrisons mto earthwork forts 
of the Damsh type He set up a sound admimstration 
worked through the shiie and its officers It was all very 
piimitive, but better than anythmg there had been before 
m England, [edwabd elder, goo-24.] Thus armed, his 
son, Edward the Eldei, and his daughter, the lady 
Etlielfleda of Meicia, proceeded after his death to the 
reconquest of the Danelaw, which Edward’s son and 
successor, Athelstan, completed, [athelstan, 924-40.] 
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The Danes of the Danelaw had shown themselves deficient 
in political unity as soon as they settled down upon the 
land. A number of iival settlements, each under a ruler 
styled King or Eail according to fancy, had less cohesion 
than the English of the remodelled Kingdom of Wessex 
The Vikmgs had been apt to umte for offensive warfare 
under temporary war chiefs, but the oneness of the ‘host' 
that had tiampled England under foot was not reflected 
in the pohtical arrangements of the Danelaw, which there¬ 
fore fell before the returning wave of Saxondom 

Edward the Elder and Athelstan are the first whom we 
can justly describe as Kings of England, [edgar, 959-75.] 
jEdwaid’s grandson Edgar, in a piosperous and peaceful 
reign, was clearly recogmzed as such. The Danelaw, after 
absorbing the other English kingdoms, had itself been ab¬ 
sorbed by Wessex Only Celtic Wales and Celtic Scotland 
weie still independent, and even their kings and princes 
sometimes acknowledged a vague supremacy in Athelstan 
and Edgai, who for their part regarded themselves as 
‘Empeiors of Britain' 

A new unity had grown out of the cleaving and sunder¬ 
ing of the Danish conquests. So long as the Viking battle- 
axe was crashing through the skulls of monks, and the 
English were nailing to their church-doors skins flayed off 
their Damsh enemies, the hatied between Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian was profound ® But it was not permanent 
■^n days before the pimting-press, the memory of inter¬ 
racial wrongs and atiocities was not artificially fostered 
Green eaith forgets—when the school-master and the 
hislonan are not on the scene And these two Nordic races 
weie of kindled stock, with many instincts and customs 
m common After the Danes had accepted baptism, it was 
easy to meige them with the English undei the rule of 
the House of Wessex, for they had not come over to found 
a Scandinavian Empire, but to seek good farm lands So 

® There is no doubt about the Danes’ skins. See H St 
George Giay’s paper in the Saga Book of the Viking Club, 
►Vol V, anno 1906—7 It is only one of many reminders of 
the harhansm of heathen and Christaan ahke m that age 
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far were they from enslaving their neighbours, that 
Danelaw contained many freemen and no slaves, in sharp 
contrast to Wessex. Settled down prosperously m then 
new quarteis, under their own Danish laws and Danish 
earls and lawmen, they could toleiate the light rule of 
English Kings. 

There was now only one King, but for generations to 
come there was a nch vaiiety of customs and ‘laws’ in the 
land. The Common Law-that is the law common to all 
England-was built up m Plantagenet times by the pro¬ 
fessional lawyers of the King’s courts, but in Anglo-Saxon 
tunes there was no such body of men and no body of case 
law for the whole nation. Certain written laws were some-j^ 
times issued by tlie King with the help of his Bishops, 
perhaps for the guidance of all courts. But every Shire or 
Hundred Court and every comt of private jurisdiction 
might also have its own customary local laws The Danes 
clung strongly to their own, and the region of the ‘Dane 
law’ had its name thence. 

Law, hke many other good things, received a stimulus 
from the coming of the Danes. The very word ‘law’ is 
Damsh, and has survived its rivals, the Anglo-Saxon word 
‘doom’ and the Latin word ‘lex.’ The Scandmavians, when 
not on the Viking war-path, were a htigious people and 
loved to gather m the ‘tlung’ to hear legal argument. They 
had no professional lawyers, but many of their fanner- 
warriors, like Njal the truth-teller, were learned m folk' 
custom and its intricate judicial piocedure. A Danish town 
m England often had, as its principal officers, twelve he¬ 
reditary ‘law men.’ The Danes introduced the habit of 
making committees among the freemen in court, which 
perhaps made England favourable ground for the future 
growth of the jury system out of a Fiankish custom intro¬ 
duced later by the Normans. In the laws of Ethelred the 
Umeady we read ‘that a gemot be held m every wapen¬ 
take, and the twelve semor thegns go out, and the reeve 
with them and swear on the bahdoom that is given into 
their hand that they will accuse no innocent man nor con¬ 
ceal any guilty one.’ This is Danish, and very near to a 
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mediaeval jury of presentment, though not its direct orig¬ 
inal 

The conception of justice in the Anglo-Damsh period 
shows tiaces of three different origins First the old idea, 
common to Saxon and Scandinavian, was the ‘wergeld' or 
money compensation for a wrong, to be paid to the injured 
party or his kin to prevent feud, a conception once covenng 
almost the whole field of justice, but on the wane as the 
power of the courts became stronger and the feehng of 
the clan weaker, slowly, throughout the late Saxon period, 
‘slaying’ loses much of its chaiacter as a blood-feud be¬ 
tween families and becomes increasingly an affair between 
the community and the murdeier ® Secondly, there was 
^the new doctiine of the Chinch that wrong-domg had the 
further aspect of sm or moral wrong, to be expiated by 
penance And thirdly there is the peculiarly Scandinavian 
view, found in Anglo-Damsh laws, that certain acts such as 
cowardly flight or desertion of one’s chief were dishonour¬ 
able—‘nidings voerk’—to be punished as deeds unworthy 
of the free warnor. From the time of Alfred onwards, we 
find special penalties and special reprobation attached to 
the crime of treason to the King or to a man’s lord, the 
growth of the law of treason and petty treason is due, in 
part, to the increase in the power of the Crown and of the 
feudal lord, partly to the influence of Roman law coming 
in thiough the clergy, and paitly to the strong ethical feel- 
’’^mg of the whole Nordic race, expressed alike m Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian hterature, of horror of the man 
who betiays or deserts his chief 

® How slowly the law got the strength to replace the blood- 
feud and to bring the accused into couit otherwise than by 
the force of arms of the aggneved party, we aie reminded 
by Alfied’s laws, e g. 'If anyone chances to meet his enemy, 
not having known him to be at home, and if he will give 
up his weapons, he shall be detained 30 days and his 
kinsmen informed. If he will not give up his weapons, then 
he may be attacked.’ ‘A man may fight on behalf of his 
lord if his lord is attacked, without becoming liable to 
blood-feud ’ The laws of Edmund and of Canute show that 
the blood-feud was still a custom even m their day 
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The Danelaw, dunng its bnef period of independence as 
a confederation of Scandinavian communities, had been 
organized round the life of its towns. The Roman walls of 
Chester were repaired first by a Viking chief, and the 
commercial life of Chester and York was revived by Scan¬ 
dinavian enterprise Roads weie scarce but rivers weie 
deep, and commerce was borne in barges to the whaives 
of inland towns The famous ‘five boroughs’ of the Danes— 
Lmcoln, Stamford, Leicester, Derby and Nottmgham— 
served both as military garrisons and as trading centres. 
Each was protected by a pabsaded mound and ditch, each 
had its own ‘law men,’ its own army and its own sovereign 
‘Jarl’ or Earl From the borough, the Earl and his army 
ruled a wide surrounding district There is something anal-" 
ogous to Roman piachce in the political importance of the 
Danish town, though it was purely Scandinavian m origm. 

When Edward the Elder and his sister Ethelfleda of the 
Mercians set about conquering the Danelaw, they did it 
by imitating and taking over the Danish boiough system. 
Alfred had set the example in London and elsewhere m 
Wessex, and his son and daughter spread the net of forti¬ 
fied Enghsh ‘burhs’ up the Severn valley and across the 
Midlands. They repaired the stone walls of ruined Roman 
Gibes, or piled up new earthworks round tactical points 
unguarded before. In each fortress they planted a per¬ 
manent Enghsh garrison holding lands on buigage tenure, 
with the duty of defendmg the place As fast as they con¬ 
quered the Danelaw, they divided it into shires Idee those 
of Saxon Wessex, but each of the new shires was moulded 
round the admimsbabve centre of some Damsh borough, 
and its boundaries were probably those of the Damsh mib- 
tary district attached thereto Such is the origin of the 
shires of the east midlands-Lmcoln, Derby, Nottmgham, 
Leicester, Northampton, Hunbngdon, Cambridge, Bed¬ 
ford An ealdorman, with a shire-reeve beside him to rep¬ 
resent King and people, answered to the King for one or 
more of the old shires of Wessex, or of the new shires of 
lecoveied Meicia. But a Damsh Earl answered to the 
Enghsh King for each shire of the annexed Danelaw, 
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^ The new English Kingdom was thus equipped with a 
gamson system and with organs o£ administiation which 
had been wanting to the shadowy empires ruled over by 
Oifa and Egbert i And so the familiar shape of modem 
England, with its famous shires and towns, comes out Ime 
by hne under oui eyes, as we watch the clouds diiftmg and 
lifting over the chaos of the Anglo-Danish wars So much 
we can see even from far oft, but if we could watch the 
Tenth Century map at closer quarters, we should see no 
less clearly one country village after another giow modestly 
mto being along the newly diained iivei valleys and across 
the slowly diminishing aiea of foiest 

Although the boroughs had been formed in the first m- 
'^tance to meet the mihtaiy and administrative needs of 
both sides m the Danish wars, they soon took on a com¬ 
mercial character The Danes were indefatigable traders, 
faiing across the sea and claiming on their return to be 
‘thegn-right worthy’ in their honouiable character of over¬ 
seas meichants, all the more if some of tlie goods they 
brought back had been won by hard knocks ratlier than 
by hard bargaimng The Saxons caught up some at least of 
theu commercial ideas and habits The special peace of 
die King protected the borough and all within it And, when 
Edwaid the Elder published a law that all buying and 
selling must take place m a maiket-town before the town 
reeve, he aided the concentiation of business in the new 
ijjoiaughs The citizens were at once waiiiors, traders, and 
farmers of the adjoining lands. In days to come, theii 
milder descendants might find it enough to be tiadeis and 
farmers only, when the mounted Norman kmgbt took over 
the fighting part of then business and retiied proudly mto 
his stone donjon oveilooking the town And when, after 
many centuries, specialization had been earned one step 
further, die citizens ceased to till the soil and confined 
themselves altogether to crafts and commerce 
Such, in one of its aspects, was tire origin and develop¬ 
ment of the Enghsh town But no Enghsh town has the 

See p. 100, above. 
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same history as any other. And some of the larger stone¬ 
walled cities, particularly London, never completely sub¬ 
mitted to the feudal world outside, but preserved down 
the ages an adequate military control of then own defence. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Life m Later Saxon England Feudalism Encroach?!*^ 
ing. Canute and the Nordic Maritime Empire. 


Wai, invasion and bloodshed were normal conditions of 
life in Saxon England Nor did the advantages of our island 
position begin to appear before the strong Noimaii Kings 
and tlieii following had taken hold. So long as the sea was 
tire highroad assistant to every invader, ‘England bound 
m with the triumphant sea’ was bound a helpless victim, 
and her ill-defended charms were as well known to the 
warrior races of Northern Europe as were Italy’s to those of 
the South. 

Nevertlieless the slayers and marauders could not be 
everywhere in the island at once The habitations of man, 
were more secluded then than now, surrounded by marsh¬ 
land and foiest, there were no maps to reveal then where¬ 
abouts and few roads to gmde the spoiler to his prey. A 
story is told of times much more recent than the Danish 
raids, how Scottish moss-troopers failed for a whole day in 
their search for so important a place as Bnnkbuin Priory, 
amid the wooded dells of Coquet, until it was betrayed at 
the last moment by the sound of its own bells on the eve¬ 
ning ail It IS likely that, when the Damsh ‘host’ was riding 
through A countryside, people m quiet parishes were chary 
of ringing their bells 

An Anglo-Saxon lived in some respects an enviable life,^, 
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so long as he could avoid being ‘hewed amam with swords 
mill-sharp’—the ending of most folk in his favorite poems. 
We too seldom ask ourselves what his life was like, be¬ 
cause, while the hfe of the later Middle Ages and even of 
Roman antiqmty piesents itself to the eye and the imagina¬ 
tion through the work of masonry, the Saxon penod has 
vamshed from the landscape, most preconquest chiuches 
have been rebuilt, and the wooden chalets and halls where 
hfe was spent have left neither trace nor tradition, unless 
it be in the architecture of some of our fine old Eughsh 
barns. But those halls were great places in their day Low¬ 
land Switzerland can still show us how noble and spacious 
a wooden structure can be, when it is the natural product 
of a native art tradition, with no hmit to the huildmg mate¬ 
rial on the spot, save the labour of cuttmg it down. The log 
halls of Saxon thegn and Damsh jarl were decorated with 
carving and paint both outside and in, and hung with 
burnished armour, though the smoke eddymg under the 
rafters m seaich of the hole m the roof dimimshed the 
sense of luxury. The thegu and his family were resplendent 
in cloaks of many colours. Articles of daily use were fan¬ 
tastically carved by native craftsmen. The art of the English 
jeweller was very fine, as the ‘Alfied jewel’ and others still 
remam to prove. 

It was seldom that the thegn or his followers possessed 
any books, unless he were an assiduous courtier of King 
.Alfred. But the bards every evemng chanted their epics 
through the smoke drifts of the hall to an audience that 
loved noble and resonant language far more than their 
descendants of to-day. The form and colour of thmgs seen 
and the sound of fine words were a greater part of the 
pleasures of hfe m that simple age than m our own more 
intellectual woi Id 

Saxon and Dane each came of a thirsty race, and many 
an acre of barley went to fill the ale-horn. ‘Yuletide’ feast- 
ings, common to the earhest traditions of both races, and 
rehaUowed as ‘Christ Mass’ by the Church, were as merry 
m the tliegn’s wooden hall as afterwards in the stone don¬ 
jon of his Norman supplanter. 
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But in the mam, life was an out-door affair for nch and 
poor, a constant hand-to-hand straggle of a hardy folic with 
untamed nature. In the mtervals of peace, when neither 
public war nor private blood-feud was distmbing the dis¬ 
trict, the thegn and his personal retainers laboured at 
spearing and netting the wolves and foxes, and keeping 
down die deer, hares, rabbits and wild fowl, if the crops 
were to be saved and the larders well stocked with meat. 
Huntmg was always a pleasure, but it was not then a sport. 
It was a duty, which, hke the sterner duty of war, devolved 
more and more on the thegn and his attendants, as func¬ 
tions became more specialized. But every freeman could 
still hunt on his own land, and it is probable that many 
serfs and thialls suffered no rebuke m taking game off the-^ 
limitless waste, some were employed for no other purpose. 
It was stiU a hard struggle for man collectively to make 
head against the foiest and its denizens. The Kmg of Eng¬ 
land did not yet love the tall stags as if he were their 
father nor had the harsh code of the Royal Poxest yet been 
imported from Normandy Landlords were not yet tempted 
to sham their authority on behalf of game preservation, 
for the game could still preserve itself only too well. For 
ages still to come, a large proportion of the people’s food 
consisted of wild game of all sorts, and the half-wild herds 
of swine m the forest If Englishmen had been forced in 
the Tenth Century, as their more numeious descendants 
were for awhile in the Nineteenth, to hve chiefly on such^ 
gram as they could grow m the island, those primitive 
agriculturists would have been hard put to it to hve at all 
What a place it must have been, that virgin woodland 
wilderness of all England, ever encroached on by innu¬ 
merable peasant clearings, but still harbouiing Clod’s plenty 
of all mannei of beautiful buds and beasts, and still rioting 
m a vast wealth of trees and floweis,—treasures which 
modem man, careless of his best inheritance, has abohshed 
and IS shll abolishing, as fast as new tools and methods of 
destruction can be mvented, though even now the meie 
wrecks of old England still make a demi-paradise of the 
less inhabited parts of the island We conjure up the mem- 
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ory of what we have lost in speaking of Rohm Hood’s 
Sherwood or Shakespeare’s Arden, but it was older than 
Robin Hood and vaster than Arden, It was the land not 
merely of the outlaw and the poet but of the whole Anglo- 
Danish people. Had some of them at least the eyes to see 
the beauty m the midst of which they went about their 
daily tasksp When Chaucer and the late mediaeval ballad- 
makers at last found a tongue for the race, the first use to 
which they put it has recorded their joy in the birds and 
flowers, the woods and meadows. In Tudor times the pop¬ 
ular songs of the day give the impression that the whole 
people has gone a-maying. Did not some such response to 
nature’s lovehness move dimly in the hearts of the Saxon 
"“pioneers, when pnmrose, or bluebell rushed out over the 
sward of the clearing they had made m the tall trees? 

In certain respects the conditions of pioneer life m the 
shiies of Saxon England and the Danelaw were not unlike 
those of North America and Australia m the Nmeteenth 
Century,—the lumberman with his axe, the log shanty in 
the clearing, the draught oxen, the horses to nde to the 
nearest farm five miles across the wilderness, the weapon 
ever laid close to hand beside the axe and the plough, the 
rough word and ready blow, and the good comradeship of 
tile frontiersmen. And m Saxon England, as m later Amer¬ 
ica, there weie also the larger, older and more settled 
townships, constantly catching up and assimilating the pio- 
•^eers who had first started human hfe m some deep ‘den’ 
of tlie woodlands Every one of the sleepy, leisurely gar- 
denlike villages of rural England was once a pioneer settle¬ 
ment, an oncost of man planted and battled for m the 
midst of natuie’s primaeval realm ^ 

The work of colomzation and deforestation in later 
Saxon England was earned on under feudal leadership. 
'We wonder not,’ wiote King Alfred, ‘that men should work 
in timber-felhng and in carrying and building, foi a man 

^ The termination ‘den’ so common in our village names 
often denoted a swineherds’ woodland colony of some 
►mother village, which stood some consideiable distance 
away m the better cleared country. 
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hopes that if he has built a cottage on laenland of his" 
lord, with his lord's help, he may be allowed to lie there 
awhile, and hunt and fowl and fish, and occupy the ken- 
land as he likes, until through his lord’s giace he may 
perhaps some day obtain book-land and permanent irdier- 
itance.’ The feudal lord was to the Anglo-Saxon pioneer 
what the State was to his remote descendant m America 
and Austraha In those eaily times The State’m the modern 
sense scarcely existed A man looked to his lord for mihtary 
protection, for justice or somethmg more m court, and often 
for economic help as well, m return the lord restricted his 
freedom, became a large sharer m the profits of his labour, 
or claimed much of that labour for himself. 

In the Anglo-Damsh period the King’s thegn, who is also'' 
the peasants’ lord, is pre-emmently the armed warrior 
with helmet and cham shirt falling below the hips, the 
mounted infantryman in heavy armour on whom tire King 
rehes in case of invasion. The thegn devotes his hfe to 
hunting and war, and to the service of his own overlord,— 
the King it may be, oi else some Bishop or Abbot, or some 
greater thegn than himself Personal loyalty rathei than 
abstract patriotism mspues his service, and it is not always 
the King to whom the personal loyalty is most felt or ex¬ 
clusively owed In succession to the Saxon thegn, the 
Norman kmght, still more completely armed and tiained 
to fight from the saddle, wdl stand just one step higher 
above his neighbours as a speciahst in war, and theiefore- 
feudahsm as a social system wiU reach its cbmax after the 
Norman Conquest It wiU decime with the advent of long¬ 
bow and gunpowder For feudabsm, though a system of 
law and land tenure, really depends for its spirit on the 
military supenonty of an anstociacy in arms 

After the breakdown of the tribal and clan organization, 
and before the rise of the State, feudalism was the only 
method by which a helpless population could be protected, 
war efficiently conducted, colonization pushed forward, or 
agriculture carried on with mcreased piofits For it was a 
process of differentiating the functions of warnoi and hus¬ 
bandman The Anglo-Saxon ploughman was not only an 
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imskilled but an unwilling soldier. He disliked being called 
out every few months. He wanted to be left alone in Cow- 
stead or Nettleden to till the sod in which he had taken 
such stiong root. He had forgotten the warlike desires of 
his ancestor who helped to sack the Roman villa hard by. 
His lord, the diegn in the high hall of the township, should 
protect him in local tioubles; and the King and the as¬ 
sembled thegns shoidd protect him in the day of national 
danger. The thegn, for his part, ceased to handle the 
plough and spent his tune in war and talking about war, 
in hunting and taUcmg about huntmg, and m doing rough 
justice among his neighbours according to traditional law 
^and custom. Alieady we have the embryo of the future 
squire and Justice of the Peace, except that the Anglo- 
Saxon prototype of the squire is pre-emmently a soldier. 

So the ploughman ceased more and moie to be a wamor, 
and the warrior ceased to be a ploughman. Differentiation 
of function led away from equaUty—away from liberty even. 
But It led to settled order, to civihzatxon, to wealth, and 
finally m the course of centuries to a much fuller liberty for 
the individual than the freeman of a savage tribe can pos¬ 
sibly enjoy. 

Meanwhile the conditions of hfe were harsh enough on 
the lower classes of husbandman, the thralls and serfs 
whose labour was m different degrees required to support 
the thegns and the clergy m their speciahzed functions. 
•^There exists a dialogue of about the year looo, which gives 
us, with a pathetic reahsm, a smgle glance behind the 
scenes of the national stage.— 

"Wlutt sayest thou, ploughman? How dost thou do thy 
workF 

'O, my lord, hard do I work. I go out at daybreak drivmg 
the oxen to field, and I yoke them to the plough Nor is it 
ever so hard winter, that I dare loiter at home, for fear of 
my loid, but the oxen yoked, and ploughshare and coulter 
fastened to the plough, every day must I plough a full 
acre, or more.’ 

‘Hast thou any comrade?’ 

‘I have a boy driving the oxen with an iron goad, who 
- also is hoarse with cold and shoutmg.’ 

‘What more dost thou in the dayr 
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‘Verily then I do more, I must flU the bin of the oxen 
with hay and water them and cany out the dimg. flal Hal 
hard work it is hard work it is, because I am not free. 

The shepherd in his turn answers 

Tn the first of the morning I drive my sheep to their pasture 
and stand over them, in heat and in cold, with my dogs, 
lest the wolves swallow them up And 1 lead them back to 
their folds and milk them twice a day, and their folds I 
move, and I make cheese and butter, and I am true to my 
Lord,’ 

The oxherd says- 

‘When the ploughman unyokes the oxen, I lead them to 
pasture and all lught I stand over them waking against 
thieves,’ 

for cattle-hfhng was then a great part of hfe, not merely 
on the Scottish and Welsh borderlands as in later years, 
but in all the unquiet island ^ 

The peasants of this dialogue were evidently doing 
customary services upon their lord’s home farm or domain 
land, under more or less servile conditions. In the Tenth 
and Eleventh Centimes there were many grades of servile 
and semi-semle tenure, varying according to the local cir¬ 
cumstances, and accordmg to Danish, Welsh or Saxon cus¬ 
tom Theie were ‘geneats,’ ‘cottars,’ ‘gebuis,’ shepherds, 
bee-keepers (for honey was the only sugar), swmeherds, 
and many others, each owing to the lord so many days’ 
work a year for such and such purposes, or so much rent 
in land. In the Danelaw the proportion of small freeholders 
was laigest and the number of actual slaves a minimum, 
while in the Western and more Celtic shires the opposite 
was the case In the districts where the incoming Danes 
settled, they tended to break up the encroachments of 
feudalism, lay and clerical, and to favour freedom; but the 
eJffect of their raids and ransomings on the other parts of 
England was to hasten the degradation of the peasant, 

2 The later English custom of leaving sheep and oxen to 
graze without a held oi watcher present, was remarked on 
in Tudor times by foreigner visitors as a custom peculiar to 
England It argued a high degree of safety from robbers 
as well as wolves, that was only very gradually attained 
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who 'bowed his head’ for bread or protection to the tJiegn 
or the abbey, or was ruined and sold up owing to the burn¬ 
ing of his farm by the Vikings, or the intolerable burden of 
the Daiiegeld Thus when the Norman came he found the 
North and East freer than the South and West, 

Takmg the country as a whole, in spite of much local 
vanation, there was a tendency m these later Saxon cen¬ 
turies towards the growth of a large class or classes of 
semi-free peasants, into which the slave or thrall rose, and 
the freeman sank, This important double process will come 
clearly to hght after tire Conquest, when the French feudal 
lawyers wdl give a defimteness and umversahty to this 
half-servile class under the title of ‘villeinage,’ 

"* In the Anglo-Damsh times it was laid down as a rule of 
law and pohce that ‘every man must have a lord/ to be an¬ 
swerable in court for his misdoings Only thus could the 
peace of the united Enghsh Kingdom be maintained, now 
tliat the old clans and kinships, long decadent, were ceas¬ 
ing altogether to function in tire sphere of justice and po¬ 
hce. Since a man’s relations were no longer answerable for 
him, his lord must answer for him instead. 

The lord, whether thegn or prelate, performed in each 
locahty many of the functions, judicial, military and eco- 
noiTuc, performed by the clan in more piimitive societies, 
and by the State m the modem woild. The new Kings of 
ah England could keep only a veiy rough and ready con- 
},^trol over the general body of their thegns, for purposes of 
national defence and for little else. For local purposes they 
weie fain to grant away lights of justice and admirastration 
which they had not the machinery to exercise from the 
centre, making them over to powerful local magnates, lay 
or cleiical It was only after the Norman Conquest and the 
growth of a more elaborate civilization, that the Flantagenet 
Kings gradually assumed administiative and judicial con¬ 
trol over the locahties, and formed the modern idea of the 
nation and the modem machineiy of the State 
Saxon times witnessed the growth of feudal power, and 
witnessed also the growth of Kingship not as its enemy, but 
^as Its ally. The battle between the Crown and tlie centnf- 
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ugal tendencies of feudabsra was postponed till after the 
Norman Conquest In the days when the Kings of Wessex 
became Kings of all England, greatly as the piestige of the 
Crown was thereby inci eased, the very extension of the 
boundaries of their realm compelled them to decent! ahze, 
leaving more power to local magnates. The shire machinery 
was tlie King’s chief organ of adramistiation. So long as the 
realm had been confined to the manageable area of old 
Wessex, a single magnate had answered to the King for 
each single shire But with the foimation of the new en¬ 
larged Kingdom, this machineiy was compromised to meet 
the new facts Edwaid the Elder and his sons, and even 
Canute himself, were fam to allow powerful subjects to be 
Ealdormen or Earls of two, three, finally half-a-dozen or 
more shires each.® 

United England, just hecanse it was united, came to he 
administered m four, six or eight ‘Earldoms,’ as these large 
divisions were called * To some extent they earned on the 
submerged life of the former political divisions of the island 
—Wessex, Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia,—and thereby 
the more Danish distiicts were not m effect subjected to 
the direct rule of Wessex Government by Eaildoms, 
though feudal in form, had analogies to Home Rule in 
modern Empires too large and too little homogeneous foi 
united admimstration William the Conqueior, as we shall 
see, was destined to give the death blow in England to 
this centrifugal tendency, which continued foi many cen- 


® A .subordinate officer administered each single shiie un- 
dm- the Earl who ruled the gioup of shiies This shiie 
otticer became known as shire-reeve,’ later ‘sheiiff’ He 
serwd m a dual capacity, piimaiily as the representative 
ot tne King s interest, but for some purposes as officer and 
^ Morns in EH,R, 1916). After 
me Noiman Conquest the Earl (except in a few shiies) 
disappeared, the Bishop retired with his spiritual cases to 
tne new Church Courts, the Sheriff was, therefoie, left as 
Mle ruler of the shire for the Kmg, and as agent of the 
Kings orders only, The ‘Hundred,’ called in Danelaw the 
Wapentake, was a teintonal division of the shne, 

* See Map 8, p 15a, below 
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^ tunes longer to divide mediaeval Germany and France 
into gi eat feudal piovmces. 

Such was the triumph of pohtieal feudahsm in the newly 
formed Anglo-Damsh Kingdom. And there was the same 
feudal tendency in the sphere of )ustice at the expense of 
the communal or pubhc courts. 

In the communal courts of Shire and Hundred, the law 
of the district—whether Danelaw, law of Meicia or of 
Wessex, oi some obscurer provincial custom—was adimn- 
isteied by the freemen suitors of the court as judges, 
piesided ovei by the Ealdoiman, Shiie-reeve or Hundred- 
reeve on behalf of the Kmg. There was as yet no 'common 
law’ of all England, no Courts of King’s Bench or Common 
^Pleas, no Judges of Eyre or of Assize These local commimal 
courts were the Royal Courts, the courts of the land, so far 
as the King and the country as a whole can be said to 
have had courts at all 

But m the same period feudal justice was encroaching 
upon die communal courts. From the time of Edgar on- 
waids, we find tlie King peipetually ahenating the rights 
of the Clown, and particulaily the power and jurisdiction 
of the Hundred Couits, to abbeys and feudal magnates 
Whole distiicts aie put under the judicial control of monks 
or Bishops, Eails or thegns, by giants of sac and soc, m- 
fangthef and hamsocnefi And with the judicial powers, the 
judicial revenues also—the valuable fees and fines of the 
courts—pass from the King to the private landowners whom 
he most fears or favours. 

Private justice was encroaching on pubhc justice. Was 
this leachon or progress? It was deplorable that the Kmg 
should not be strong enough to enforce pubhc justice 
through pubhc courts But if m fact he was not strong 
enough, it was better that justice should be administered 
somehow and by someone, than that thieving, manslaying 
and cattle-hfting should pass unpunished Very possibly 
the change was often popular at the time it was made, ii 

^Sac and ffoc=the light to hold a court, infangihef=the 
right to try and to hang a thief taken on one’s land, 
•homsDcnerrhouse-breaking, or the right to try cases of it 
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men got better and quicker justice from their strong neigb- 
bouT ioid or abbot than fiom their distant King or his weak 
reeve' in the Hundred Court, But we cannot at this dis¬ 
tance of time tell whether the lay and clerical beneficiaries 
of the grants of sac and soo were really tlie best people 
to hold the courts, or only the strongest and most cunning 
to seize the envied pnvilege. In any case it was to be the 
great merit of the Norman and Plantagenet Kmgs that they 
devised machinery by which the Crown was able grad¬ 
ually to reverse this Anglo-Danish alienation of royal rights, 
and to bring back pubhc justice into pubhc hands. That is 
one of the chief reasons why the name and office of King 
has been popular in England. 

The latter half of the Tenth Century, between die first 
and second penod of the Danish wars, witnessed an im¬ 
portant crisis m rehgious history The Damsh invasions in 
the time of Alfred, so destructive to the monastic centres of 
Christian enthusiasm and leammg, had completed the 
decadence of conventual and clerical life which Bede had 
noted m his own time. The burning of the great Northum- 
bnan and fenland monastenes disorgamzed Chnstiamty 
north of the Thames, and many districts were subjected to 
heathen jarls and hosts ’ Even in Wessex it was long be¬ 
fore Alfred s efforts to stimulate leammg and reUgion led 
to any widespread movement among the cleig^' The re- 
conquest of the Danelaw and the partial conversion of the 
Danes were pnncipally due to the Ghnstian laity, the vig¬ 
orous Kings of tlie House of Wessex and their thegnhood. 
There is no evidence tliat Alfred, Edwaid and Athelstan 
owed as much to clerical adviseis as the Kings before and 
after their tune. 

Until the middle yeais of the Tenth Century the mon¬ 
asteries remained sunk in one of those ever recuxrmg 
lapses by which human nature has always avenged itself 
upon the demands of asceticism. The monasnc endowments 
were enjoyed by married clerks, many of whom hved in 
their own homes with laige households and in considerable 
luxury Monasticism had almost ceased to exist in any real 
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sense; it had certainly ceased lo exert any great influence 
upon the island. Whether the gi owing movement for the 
foundation of paush churches and parish priests would have 
been able to make good in mediasval England if there had 
been no monastic revivalj may be an inteiestmg subject for 
speculation and controversy, but is not a question that his¬ 
tory can attempt to answer. 

The fact is that monasticism revived A new spirit came 
over from the French Abbeys of Cluny and Fleury, this 
‘Cluniac’ movement was one of the many offshoots of the 
great Benedicbne rule, Undei this inspiration certain re¬ 
forming Abbots and Bishops, of whom Dunstan was one 
of the most effective, but by no means the most intolerant, 

• re-enforced die conventual discipline and the ascetic ideal 
in many English convents, sometimes not without blows 
and turmoil. At the same time King Edgar (959-75) and 
bs successors were persuaded to rebuild and re-endow the 
fenland monasteries such as Ely and Peterborough, and 
to enrich the monks of the new movement everywhere 
with vast terntoiial and judicial power over their neigh¬ 
bours ^ 

Under this new impulse English religion moved forward 
towards the more extended claims of the Church in the 
days of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII [1073-85.], whose 
ideals were to a large extent imposed upon England by 
her Norman Conquerors. In the end the movement enforced 
-celibacy even on the pansh priests, increased the intei- 
national character of the Church under the Papal headsbp, 
and led to the full development of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, the great impoitance attached to the woi- 
sbp of the Virgin Mary, and. many other characteristic 
rehgious movements of the later Middle Ages. The mon¬ 
astery m fact was destined to be the pimcipal breeding 


SThe fenland monastenes did much for the drainmg and 
country. The grants of sac and soo, 
™ 1 obwous aspect, weie connected with 

another side of teintonal feudalism, the aid given to re- 
clSSS® colonizing waste land, by feudal lords, lay and 
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giound whence religious idea and practice emanated foi" 
centunes to come, and to hold a great place in the eco¬ 
nomic and social hfe o£ feudal England 

Pew would have prophesied such a future for monasti- 
cism when Dunstan [924-88.] was a boy. He himself took 
a leading part in the revival as the youthful Abbot of 
Glastonburv, and remained a sympathetic but less active 
friend to the movement when he became Primate The 
stones of his clerical intoleiance m this and other matters 
which once gave him his chief historical reputation aie 
untrue The son of a thegn of Somerset, Dunstan had a 
Celtic excitability of religious tempeiament remaikably 
blended with the cool and just judgment of a statesman. 
He Was for many yeais the most influential of the advisers^ 
of the Crown. His power at Couit was one of the many 
signs of the revival of the Church and was fully justified 
by the use he made of it The disasteis of the Kingdom 
began again when Ethehed the ‘Redeless’ ceased to enjoy 
the ‘rede’ or counsel of Dunstan 

The new feudalism made httle distinction £01 its own 
purposes between cleric and lay Thegns and prelates were 
alike lords holding lands of the King, and owing him serv¬ 
ice m war and peace The revival of ascePc religion stimu¬ 
lated piety and fashion to leward the worthy monks who 
had thus forsworn the world afresh—with land, jurisdiction 
and treasuie! By the time of the Norman Conquest, shiies 
like Woicester, Wilts and Dorset were as much owned and 
governed by churchmen as by barons and knights. The- 
monks took to forging charters of the lands they claimed— 
the clerical method of ‘estate jumping’ to match the drawn 
sword of the baion. 

The eml jurisdiction and tempoial power of churchmen, 
not resented m those days, was sowing the seed of future 
evil on the giand scale But the lavish monastic endow¬ 
ments prepared the way also for the architectmal gloiies 
of the later Middle Ages And all the while the parish 
chuiches were rising, m village atter village, and the im¬ 
pact of Christianity on tlie Nordic character was at work, 
unseen Doubteis may peihaps wonder whether the 
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* Church would have survived the rough feudal centuiies 
if she had not herself acquired the feudal power that so 
soiely compiomised her ideals. 

Duiing most of the Tenth Century the Viking movement 
was in abeyance. Emigration from the Baltic lands fell 
off, and the Scandinavian colomsts spent their tune in build¬ 
ing up towns, farms and institutions m the lands which 
then fatliers had won with the battle-axe It was due to 
tins ebb m the tide of invasion that Alfied’s children had 
been able to effect a nominal reconquest of the Danelaw, 
on condition of leaving its Scandinavian character un¬ 
touched The era of Edgar and Dunstan followed as a 
'•brief peiiod of peace and prospeiity And then, during 
the reign of the mcompetent Ethelred the Kedeless, the 
storm broke once more. [978-1016 ] 

[988 ] The Vikings were agam on the wai-pafh, and this 
time, under Sweyn Forkbeard, King of Denmark, they 
made South England the special object of their attack. 
Noimandy and the Enghsh Danelaw, being under Scandi¬ 
navian rule, they naturally spared, while their cousins in 
Yorkshire and East Angha equally naturally did nothing 
to thwart them or to help the decadent Saxon King to 
save lus Wessex. The umty of Saxon and Dane m the 
island was still incomplete, and the weakness of the new 
Kingdom of England stood revealed The Danelaw has 
j, been called ‘the rock on which the old English Nation- 
ahty foundered ’ Ethelred was mdeed a weak and foolish 
King and his leign was one long disaster, but there were 
other than personal and accidental causes for the collapse 
of England before the renewed Danish invasions. 

[988—1016 ] In the long wars that ensued before Canute 
won the throne, there are two features of special interest, 
—the Danegeld and the part played by tbe city of London. 

Danegeld had been levied and paid m Alfred’s day, but 
in those primitive times the Danes had moie often pre¬ 
fen ed to ennch themselves by dnect plunder of place and 
peison Both sides were now rather moie civilized, and 
►the ransom in gold of the whole country became the more 
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usual method of the latter-day Vikings. Nor does there 
seem to have been so much Damsh demand foi estates 
and land-settlement as in the time of Alfred Many of 
the victors were content with enriching themselves out of 
the Danegeld, and spending the wealth so gained on 
houses and estates in Scandinavia. Historians are aston¬ 
ished at the sums paid to them in Danegeld, far exceeding 
what the same tax afterwards rendered to the Norman 
and Plantagenet exchequer, and out of all proportion to 
the rateable value of the land No doubt the relative peace 
of the Tenth Century had enabled Enghsh thegns and 
churchmen to amass treasure and personal property of 
all kinds, especially the exquisite work of the Enghsh gold 
and sliver smitlis, which now went into the Damsh melting- 
pot, as the plate and jewels of Renaissance England paid 
for the wars of Chailes and Ciomwell Some of the vast 
ransom remained m England, being spent there by the 
freehanded and pleasure-lovmg Vikings, but much of it 
crossed the seas. 

The sums extorted from the peasantry weie ruinous, and 
hastened the dechne of the fieeholder into the seif. The 
Danegeld holds indeed a gieat place m our social, financial 
and administrative history Diiect taxation began m this 
ignominious form, Undei the weak Ethelred it was the 
normal way of buying off the Danes Under the stiong 
Canute it became a wai tax foi the defence of the lealm. 
Under Wilham the Conqucioi its levy was legaided as ^ 
so important a source of levenue that the fiist great m- ' 
quisition mto landed property was made with this end in 
view Domesday Book was originally drawn up for the 
purpose of teaching the State how to levy Danegeld The 
coHection of this gieat national burden, originally en¬ 
trusted to the township, passed mto the hands of the lord 
of the manor. Fust Canute, and then still more deflmtely 
the Norman Kings, preferred to deal with a single man 
rather than with the local commumty, thereby subject¬ 
ing each village more than ever to its lord For the loid 
became the tax-farmer And the man who answered finan¬ 
cially for the land tended to become m the eyes of the 
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State the owner of the land and the lord of all who lived 


on it 

The other remarkable feature of the renewed Danish 
wars is the part played by London. The city magmficently 
fulfilled the hopes entertained by Alfred a hundred years 
before, when he fortified and colonized London as the 
guardian of England’s gate agamst the Danes. In Ethelred’s 
reign her citizens were the heait of Enghsh resistance, 
far more than the inept and cowardly King. When at last 
he died, [april 1016 ] two years after his fierce Danish 
rival, Sweyn Forkbeard, there followed a bnef struggle 
for the throne of England between the two young heroes, 
Edmund Ironside son of Ethelxed and Canute son of 
Sweyn. London was Edmund’s rock of strength. But his 
death a few months later [nov 1016.] ended the war, 
and the Saxon Witan, bowmg to the necessities of the 
case, chose Canute as King. The proximity of the Danelaw 
on the flank of the contest in South England made the 
choice of tlie Damsh candidate natural, and after Edmund's 
death mevitable Owmg to the quahties latent in the young 
Canute, it proved also fortunate beyond expectation. 

The elective character of the English monarchy comes 
out more clearly at this epoch than at any other before 
or after. Canute, Harold and Wilham the Conqueior had 
none of them a vahd legal title to the throne, save the 
choice of the Witan, or acknowledgment by the individual 
“magnates of the realm But such choice was enough to 
give legahty to the results of conquest or the wishes of 
the nation. The Witan was not the origin of the later Eng¬ 
lish Parliament, which grew up out of Anglo-Norman 
institutions Nor was the Witan a popular or repiesentative 
body. It was a haphazard assembly of Bishops, Earls, royal 
officials and other magnates, who by no means always 
proved themselves as ‘wise’ as their name suggests When 
once a new King was on the throne their power of con¬ 
trolling him depended on charactei and circumstance, 
rather than on any flaw of the constitution,’ for none such 
existed. But tliey had by custom the right to fill the throne 
vacated by death, and at the end of the Saxon peiiod 
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that power was being exercised with an extraordinary free¬ 
dom. not merely the order of succession but the royal 
family itself was on more than one occasion changed. The 
idea of a divine right of succession lodged m an individual 
and not capable of alteration by any human authority was, 
so far as English history is concerned, an mvention of 
James I’s over-busy brain. 

The part played in the later Danish wars by London as 
an almost independent military and political powei, is the 
more remarkable because her mumcipal rights were, nom¬ 
inally, meagre in the extreme. There was no Mayor or 
Alderman, and the port-reeve was a royal official. Instead 
of the democratic 'wards’ of later London history, we find j 
the City area divided into sokes’ 01 piivate junsdictions 
granted by the King to lav and clerical magnates Munici¬ 
pal self-government was still m the future As yet even 
the freedom-loving Damsh towns were ruled by hereditary 
‘lawmen,’ and the other maiket towns and ‘burhs’ of Eng¬ 
land, scarcely yet distmguishable from rural villages or 
royal forts, were subject each to its lord, whether King 
or thegn, or, as often was the case, to a number of thegns. 

But the real power, wealth and mdependence of the 
port of London, alone of Enghsh cities, had far outrun 
her municipal status m the eye of law. The fact that Wm- 
chester rather than London was regarded as the official 
capital of the peripatetic monarchy gave to the gieat poii: 
on the Thames a measure of real political mdependence, ^ 
and an attitude of external criticism towards the loyal 
power, that spirit, kept m bounds by genmne loyalty and 
patriotism, continued to inspire London down the cen¬ 
turies until it culminated in the gieat doings of the Stuart 
epoch Very different is the history of Pans, the dwelling- 
place of the Kings of France ^ 

The accession of Canute, though so stoutly contested by 


■^The Saxon Kmgs had palaces inside the London walls 
and sometimes resided in them The action of Edward the 
Confessor m building his palace outside the walls, at 
Westminster, had immense unforeseen consequences ir 
the histoiy of London and of England See p. 154, below 
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ie Londoners, was a blessing for them in disguise Com¬ 
merce between his English and Baltic dominions grew very 
large, when piracy was put down on the North Sea and 
the ports on both sides were opened to mutual trade. The 
Danish merchants became the leading citizens in London, 
as they had long been in York and the towns of the Dane¬ 
law In the Eleventh Century the Danish 'lithsmen and 
‘butsecarles’ of London took the lead in transmarme trade, 
in the naval defence of the island, and in disputes over 
the succession to the thione Many of them at first weie 
heathen, but St Clement Danes and dedications of City 
churches to St Olaf tell the tale of their conversion ‘Men 
of the Emperor,’ from Cologne and elsewhere, were also 
»■ settled m London with their own trading estabhshments. 
London regained the place she had first acquired imder 
the Romans as the chief emporium of North Emopean 
commerce. 

[1016-36.] Canute, the son of Sweyn Forkbeard the old 
Viking, became an Emperor on the model of Charlemagne, 
and a King of England following in the footsteps of Alfred 
along the path of reconcihabon and renewal. Having won 
Kmgship over the English by force of arms, he put them 
on a real equality with the Danes, and was loved by all 
his subjects alike. His father had been a heathen moie 
often and more genumely than a Christian, and the boys 
"''^had been brought up in the worship of Woden, yet Canute 
died in the odour of sanctity, a high favounte with monastic 
chroniclers. For he became a great benefactor of abbeys, 
and his laws enjoined the more rigorous payment of 
bthe and Church dues, the observance of Sunday and the 
final suppression of the heathemsm that lingered m parts 
of the Danelaw and still more among the new-comer 
Danes, whom he himself had led from oversea. The very 
ancient song that has given so pleasant a picture of Canute 
to many generations of Enghshmen, shows how completely 
he obliterated m the imagination of men the record of his 
tf-Vikmg youth. 



Merry sungen the monkes j in Ely 
Cnut King rowed therehy 
Row, cihchts, near the land 
And hear we these monkes sing. 

The monks of Ely would have sung a less tneiry tune if 
they had seen hiin corning as a boy m his father’s wai' 
boat along the channels of the fen But the age of the 
Vikings was over at last, Canute, King of Denmaik, Nor- 
way, England and the Hebrides, had transmuted all that 
terrible energy into a beneficent Empire of the Nordic 
mantune peoples. 

The more famous legend of his rebuke to preposterous 
courtiers by the seashore, though also very ancient, would 
more fitly have been attached to some wise King of lands 
nearer the sun, surrounded by Ins satraps and eunuchs. 
The haid-bitten bousecarls and Vdangs and Savon thegns 
who guarded Canute had very different ideas of speech 
and service from those of Oiiental hypeibole and servitude. 
Indeed it would be hard to find a local habitation for 
the story, because, m lands where courtiers flatter so 
grossly, the tide does not rise so fast or so far 

For the first few years after 1016 Canute was a foreign 
conqueror in England, holding his throne by the sword. 
But m 1020, after his retmn from a happy expedition over¬ 
sea to secure his succession to the Danish throne, he 
adopted m England the pobcy of reconcihng the two races 
on a basis of equabty, and he began his famous alliance 
with the Church, In many vital respects his policy differed 
from that of the Norman who conquered England fifty 
years latei. The Danish ‘host’ who had won the throne 
for Canute was paid off m Danegeld mstead of in con¬ 
fiscated estates Anglo-Saxon and Danish were in equal 
favour as languages m tlie gaith of the King’s House at 
Winchester, and Canute issued a collection of Anglo-Saxon 
laws. The Chuich m Canute’s reign was governed chiefly 
by Anglo-Saxon churchmen, whom Canute took mto high 
favour as civil servants at his Court, thence he promoted 
them to Bishoprics Under his patronage churchmen from 
England went over to Norway and Denmark, and played 



^an important part there in the proiongea struggle uetweeu 
Chnstiau and pagan, Theie is no doubt that whereas Wil' 
]iqm the Conqueror found the French clergy abler and 
better trained than the Saxon, Canute found the Saxon 
clergy less badly trained than the Scandinavian But tire 
whole attitude of the two Conquerors towards the leaders 
of the conquered Enghsh was as different as possible. Not 
only in the Church, but in the State and the army the 
Saxon thegns were trusted and used by the Danish King. 
The great Earldom of Wessex was governed by his favour¬ 
ite Saxon, Godwin, who now first rose to fame. 

After he had paid off the Tiost’ and the fleet that con- 
queied England, Canute kept a navy of forty ships and 
*a small standing army of liousecarls ’ The 'housecarls' were 
a bodyguard of heavily-armoured, professional, mounted- 
infantry, drawing the King’s pay, and bound together in 
a military guild of which Canute himself was a membei. 
It was at once a ‘cash nexus,’ and a brotherhood of honour 
and of personal service. The element of feudal land-tenure 
was wanting, for although some housecarls obtained estates 
in England they did not owe their service as housecarls 
on account of their lands At first entirely Scandmavian, 
the force soon included many Saxons. Essentially Viking 
m origin and Anglo-Damsh in development, the housecarls 
perished with Harold at Hastmgs. The Norman conquerors 
did not revive the force, for under their more purely feudal 
system England was organized with land-tenure as the 
key to civil and military institutions. 

The supeisession of Canute’s work by the Norman Con¬ 
quest within a generation of his death makes it very 
difBcult to estimate either its importance or its excellence 
If he bad lived till sixty instead of dying at forty [1036 ], 
he might have left a more permanent mark on tlie world’s 
affairs He was a great ruler of men, and he was on the 
way to found a Noidic Empire astnde of the North Sea, 
with Scandinavia for one pillar and England for the other. 
Sea-power would have been its cement and its mastei- 
spiiit If he had succeeded he would have changed the 
histoiy of the world But the material difficulties of dis- 
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tance were too great for the rude appliances of that age. 
In the Eleventh Century it was as difficult to hold together 
an Empire astride of the North Sea, as it was difficult in 
the Eighteenth Century to hold together an Empire astride 
of the Atlantic. Indeed the connection between Denmark, 
Norway, tlie Hebrides and England was purely personal; 
they were each of them ruled by the same energetic man, 
but there was no Imperial machinery and no feebng of 
common patriotism. England herself had to be governed 
in four great Earldoms, and Norway was still very far 
fiom being a real pohtical unit. 

tio4u-66.] Canute’s incapable Danish successors soon 
dissipated the loose confedeiation Edward the Confessor, 
the restored Saxon monarch of independent England, 
looked no longer towards Scandmavia but towards French 
Normandy, and prepared the way for the Norman Con¬ 
quest, Scandinavia and England, after being closely 
assiociated In hatred and in friendship for several centuries, 
drifted far apart, when England was drawn by the 
Normans into the orbit of France. Instead of remaining a 
maritime and Nordic State in touch with Scandinavia and 
only slightly connected with the mam body of Europe, 
England became for many generations almost a part of 
French feudal civilization, engiossed either in her own 
island interests or m the continental ambitions of her 
French-speaking Kings It is generally assumed that this 
change was qmte inevitable and that on the whole more 
was gamed than lost thereby. It may well be so. But the 
fact that Canute attempted a very different onentation 
for England is of profound mterest, and though his Em¬ 
pire broke up, it was not without permanent effect, for it 
reinforced the Scandinavian and trading elements in the 
Enghsh nation. 

BOOKS FOR FOKTBER RBAuiNG' Gjersct and CoUingwood, as 
for last chapter, Larson, Canute, in Heroes of the Nations 
Series, Vinogradoff, English Society m the Eleventh Cen-^ 
turtj. Cam. Med. Hist, Vol III., Chapter XV.; F. M Sten- 
ton, Anglo-Saxon England, 1943. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Noi-man Conquest up to Hastings. 1043-66 

From the tune of Alfred to the time of Canute, the in- 
Fuences that lefashioned Britain had come from Scandi¬ 
navia; for the next hundred years, dating from the 
accession of Edward the Confessor [1042. ], tliey were to 
come from Normandy. The same is tiue in a less degree 
of European history as a whole. 

The Norman aristocracy, Scandinavian by origin, re¬ 
tamed all the Viking eneigy in colonization and in war, 
but had become converts to Latin culture. For that or 
other reasons the Normans were distingmshed by a qual¬ 
ity which the Scandmavians at home and in England 
lacked, the instinct for pohtical umty and admimstrative 
consolidation. That mstinct was the most valuable of the 
Conqueror’s many gifts to England 

It was the Normans who turned back from Europe the 
tide of Scandmavian influence, [see map 8.] The prov¬ 
ince which their Viking ancestors had carved out of 
France as another ‘Danelaw,’ became the citadel whence 
the language, arms and maimeis of French feudalism 
salhed forth to the conquest of the world, more particularly 
of Naples, Sicily and the British Isles. Britain, not yet 
capable of becoming as m Shakespeare’s day ‘a world by 
itself,’ had oscillated for two hundred years between 
Scandinavia and continental Europe. Her position was at 
length rudely determined for her by the French-speakmg 
Norman Duke The battle of Hastmgs was not only a great 
English but a great European event. For, with Britain 
closed to Scandinavia and opened to France, the Vikmgs 
were locked up in their floids, and ceased to threaten or 
attract Christendom. The mounted spearmen who con¬ 
quered at Hastings imposed their ‘chlvahio’ ideals and 
feudal relationships on the northern world, where the 
memory of Viking and thegn giew dim in the twihght of 
the past. Latin speech, hterature and rehgion reigned un- 
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challenged, utibl many centuries later the secession of' 
Bntain upon new lines of hei own again redressed the 
balance of North and South 

Yet we must not too closely identify Norman with Latin 
civilization. The culture that the Normans imported into 
England was indeed Franco-Itahan,—the culture of Tail- 
lefer, the French minstrel, and of Lanfranc and Anselm, 
the Itahan Churchmen. But the monarchy brought over by 
the Normans was the monarchy of their own strong Dubes, 
not of the weak French Kings at Pans. 

The Norman State was unique, and requires to be 
specially studied by searchers after the ongms of things 
Enghsh. First founded by Danes and Norsemen, it had 
come to differ very widely from the districts similarly 
planted by the Vikings m Bntain. It differed also from the 
rest of France In Noimandy the majonty of the inhabitants 
were French peasants m origin and character, then backs 
patiently bent to the tillage of the soil But the Scandi¬ 
navian mmonty mcluded the fishermen and the merchants 
of the estuaries along the coast, and the feudal aristocracy 
of the land, these giandchildren of the fiord sbll had their 
faces turned seaward with unabated ancestral love of 
roving and adventure, although they had adopted the 
speech, religion and customs of the French 

The jarl, m becommg a feudal baion, had learnt the 
new conbnental methods of war fi om the Fiench enemies 
and allies whom he had met upon the Seine instead of 
flghtmg on foot with the battle-axe of his fatheis, he fought 
from the saddle with the spear and sword, and made his 
posibon m the country safe by piling up a higb cucular 
mound with a wooden fortress on the top, whence he could 
the more safely rule his peasants and defy his foes Now 
heavily armed cavalry and private castles are the final 
flower of fully developed feudal society, and neither of 
them existed m England before the Normans brought them 
across the Channel.^ 

^The mound castles of England are Norman (see Baldwin 
Brown, I 106—10). The Saxons and Danes made earth¬ 
work enclosures to protect towns and loyal forts, but not 
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NOKMAN feudalism 

Noiman feudalism had become stiictly territorial, after 
the French model. The barons of the province owed inili- 
tary service to the Duke on account of the lands they held 
from him, and not, as many thegns in England still owed 
service, on account of personal or national obligation. The 
barons were bound to ride undei the Duke’s banner in his 
constant wars against Anjou, Marne or Bnttany, each led 
lus quota of five, ten or thirty kmghts due from his barony, 
the quota being always, for pui poses of mihtary conven™ 
ience, assessed in umts of five knights This system the 
Conqueror afterwaids imposed upon England with a re¬ 
markable uniformity 

The kmghts in their turn held then lands from the barons 
‘by the same mihtary tenure. The knight, if he held a 
‘light's fee’ of land, had to follow the banner of the baron 
from whom he held it, whenever the baion followed the 
Duke to the field or made war on his own account,—such 
at least was the custom m Normandy. 

This mihtary service was due nommaUy for forty days 
in the yeai, but it was possible sometimes to exact it for 
rather longer in order to fimsh the campaign A few weeks 
would seiwe for tlie private wars of baron against baron, or 
for the Duke’s campaigns m Brittany and An]Ou. But for a 
piolonged adventuie like the conquest of England a volun- 
taiy long-service agreement had to be improvised, distinct 
from the feudal obhgation The period of mihtary service 
due was wholly inadequate for distant enterprises; that is 
one of the chief reasons why feudahsm broke down as 
commumcations improved. Feudahsm had been origmaliy 
advised for the defence of a countryside against Danish 
and other raids, and for the purposes of private war. it 
was not suited to the growth of great states or for the 

high mounds hke those of the Norman barons. The Eng¬ 
lish thegn’s house was usually unfortified. Hence the Eng¬ 
lish outcry agamst the high mounds crowned by timber 
forts which the Normans erected in great numbers im¬ 
mediately after their arnval m England. It was only grad¬ 
ually that stone replaced timber work in the Noiman castle 
—except in a few special cases hke the Conqueioi’s Tower 
of London, which was of masonry from the first 
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conduct o£ prolonged and extensive military operattons.' 

From the top to the bottom of society the feudal relation 
of lord to man m Normandy was fixed, teriitonal and herit¬ 
able—passing from father to son. At the top was the Duke, 
under him the barons, under each of them the kmghts, 
and under all the peasants The peasant was a serf hound 
to the soil and to his lord as owner of the soil. In Normandy 
neither peasant nor knight could transfer his vassalage at 
will to another lord, as many freeholders were still able to 
do in the less terntonahzed feudahsm of Anglo-Danish 
England. Norman society was therefore less free than 
Scandmavian or even Anglo-Saxon, but it was more stable, 
and more eflSciently orgamzed for peace and war. 

Although in Normandy the social and mihtary system 
was more strictly feudal than in Saxon England, the pohti- 
cal system was less feudal, for the Duke had begun to 
impose on his barons an authority which the Kings of 
strictly feudal countries could never hope to wield. The 
feudal Kmg of France claimed a vague suzerainty over the 
Norman Duke, but enjoyed no power in his temtones, nor 
in anj other province of France except in the small royal 
domain round Pans. On tlie other hand the Norman Dulce 
was much more than feudal lord in his ovra remarkable 
Duchy The traits of leal monarchy in the Norman State 
weie neither Scandmavian nor French m their character. 
They were pecuharly Norman. The Conqueror and his sons 
carried these monarchical pecuhanties of their Duchy to 
the island soil, where they re-enforced the Enghsh Kmg- 
ship and developed it into that great mediseval monarchy 
which had no parallel m Fiance, Germany or Spam. 

In the fiist place theie were no large baronies inside 
Norman territory, and no single baron was strong enough 
to defy the Duke with impumty. Government by great 
feudal Earldoms, which prevailed m the England of Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor and in contemporary France, had no 
place m Normandy The Norman Duke had real admims- 
trative officers of his own who exercised functions properly 
pubhc, as distmct from the work of a bailiff of the ducal 
domains These officers were called vtcomtes, they col- 
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lected the Duke’s revenues, commanded his troops, hel( 
his courts and mamtained his peace. The King of Franc 
had no such officers. The subsequent identification of th 
Norman mcomte with the old Enghsh sheriff greatl 
strengthened the position of the latter, and made the shei 
iffdom the chief pillar of the mediaeval English monarch5 
Noiman finance was the best m Europe and the Duke wa 
propoitionately powerful; he collected a revenue in har 
money, while his suzerain King of France hved as best h 
could on rents paid in kind, moving round for his bed an 
boaid from farm to faim upon his domam In Normandy n 
one besides the Duke dared to mint money. Private casth 
could be erected only by his hcense, and were to b 
handed ovei on demand. Pnvate war, though not yet i 
legal, was limited by the Ducal power. 

It will therefore be seen that when England was invade 
in 1066, she was bemg attacked not merely by a band i 
cosmopohtan adventurers enlisted for the nonce imder 
single war-chief—though that was one element m the affai 
England was also being attacked by the most highly c 
ganized continental state of the day, which possessed p 
culiar institutions capable of rapid development m the fr 
field of a vast and mclioate conquered territory. And evi 
more impoitant to England than the institutions of the N( 
man State were the habits of mind and action which t 
Noiman Duke and his subjects brought over with the 
Wilham, before ever he invaded England, had fought m 
conquered his rebelhous barons in Normandy, A bastai 
called to his doubtful inhentance as a boy of eight, 
had seen feudal anarchy at its worst, trampled it dm 
and taught men to obey. 

Last but not least, the Church in Normandy was 
league with the Ducal powei. The later Dukes, zealc 
converts from Damsh Woden to the French Christ, b 
restored and re-endowed the Abbeys and Bishoprics ov 
thiown by their heathen ancestors. In return they , 
pointed all the Bishops and most of the Abbots The lead 
of the Church were therefore servants of the Ducal poh 
Some of them, indeed, were merely fighting barons dies; 
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up as churchmen The Conqueror s most poweiful sub]ect 
was his brutal and tuibulent brother Odo, whom he had 
thrust mto the Bishopric of Bayeux while still a boy. Odo 
led his own hundred and twenty kmghts to war, and since 
the Church objected to priests shedding blood with the 
sword, swung his mace m the thick of the melee at Has¬ 
tings 

Others of the Noiman prelates were of a higher type. 
Since the begmnmg of the Eleventh Century there had 
been a strong movement of reform, and the Cluiuac mo¬ 
nastic revival had been favoured and guided by the rulers 
of the Duchy In a land remote from the Italian centres of 
religion and learning, a land wheie barbarism might long 
have reigned undisturbed under heathen or Christian 
forms,2 theie had grown up monasteiies like that of Bee 
capable of attraebng the greatest intellects of the day fiom 
beyond the Alps. Lanfranc of Pavia and Anselm of Aosta 
were successively Pnors of Bee and Archbishops of Can- 
terbuiy. No fact illustrates more cleaily the cosmopohtan 
character of learmng and rehgion m the Middle Ages, in 
striking contrast to the isolation in which most men had to 
pass their hves, bound never to leave their native village, 
either by then legal status as serfs or by want of means to 
travel The physical and social barners that impeded the 
commiimcation of man wath man were very great, but na¬ 
tional barriers scarcely existed. Lanfranc and Anselm, from 
far Italy, brought the knowledge of Roman and Canon Law, 
and the latest theology and philosophy of die day, first to 
Normandy and thence to England And few complained of 
them as ‘foreigners ’ Before the age of Universities, mon¬ 
asteries like Bee served as the chief centres of learning. 
Meanwhile architecture was already laying its massive and 
imperishable impress on the Norman landscape Though 
the great age of stone castles was delayed till the Twelfth 
Century, the Norman Abbeys and Cathedrals that we know 

^As late as looi a Burgundian monk declared that 
scarcely a priest m Normandy could read Haskins, Nor¬ 
mans m European 164. 
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were already beginning to nse when the Conqueroi sailed 
for England 

Yet although the Normans were ahead of bai barons 
Europe m certam respects which pioved of the fiist im¬ 
portance m the future development of England, they were 
not what we should recogmze as a civilized people. In 
spite of a few learned pnests, the upper class were ignorant 
of the rudiments of letters, there were no lawyers and 
practically no professional men except the clergy, the lux- 
uiy, art, commerce and chivalry of the later Middle Ages 
had not yet come into existence, and nothing of that kind 
was to be found m the bmbei fortresses and occasional 
stone ‘donjons’ of this primitive baronage The Normans 
were quite as inhumane as the Anglo-Saxons or Danes of 
contempoiaiy England, and being more active and mdus- 
tiious they committed many more deeds of revolting cru¬ 
elty The loppmg-oflE of hands and feet and the gouging 
out of eyes of prisoners and lebels, wholesale massacre of 
populations, and deliberate devastation of whole districts, 
were among the Norman methods of warfare, as England 
was soon to learn to her cost. The Norman, devoted servant 
of the Chtuch as he had now become, had advanced httle 
if at all beyond the heathen Viking in point of humane 
conduct But m knowledge and oigamzmg power he had 
advanced The Church taught barbarians to organize so¬ 
ciety, and it was this better orgamzation of society, even 
moie than the precept and example of the Chuich herself, 
that eventually taught men to take the first halting steps 
in the direction of humanity and justice. 

Although the Ducal power m Normandy, when, trans- 
feired to England, would help to make the Kmg’s Peace 
supreme theie, the Normandy of the Conqueror was an 
unquiet land, perpetually disturbed by private and public 
war, violence and outrage of all kinds, hke the typical 
feudal piovince of the Middle Ages It is an erroi to sup¬ 
pose that the mediseval world was safe and peaceful be¬ 
cause its inhabitants weie theoretically conscious of the 
unity of Christendom It was indeed free from our modem 
dangeis of race hatted and war orgamzed on the national 
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scale, for the low level of organization and tianspoit pre- 
P’lance and Geimany from conceiving the id.ea of 
racial patriotism and making war on one another as nations, 
but drey were both in a state of constant internal war 
between the petty feudal powers composing them, wars 
conducted with the utmost ferocity, although for purely 
personal motives In the feudal world the hand of neigh¬ 
bour was perpetually raised against neighbour, and death, 
injustice and outrage weie the daily lot But in the Norman 
Dukes’ conception of their office there was that which 
looked distantly towards better conditions of life; if this 
conception could be reahzed in the ring fence of an island 
State, it might lead in the couise of a few generations to a 
better society than the chaos of the ordinary mediaeval 
kmgdom. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of England, left to themselves, 
were making little or no progress towards a more united 
island 01 a stronger monarchy. The failure of Canute’s sons 
to perpetuate his Nordic Man&ne Empire or to govern 
England as a Danelaw, had resulted m the restoration of 
the House of Alfred m the person of Edward, whom after 
ages called the Confessor [104^-66 ] He was the son of 
Ethehed the Redeless and of Emma, daughter of a former 
Duke of Normandy, [see p. 155, below ] 

The return of the English line to the throne, though it 
put an end to the Scandinavian supiemacy, failed to set 
the Anglo-Saxon nation again on tlie path of progress If 
an Alfred or even a Harold had mhented the unchallenged 
throne at a juncture so favoinahle, something at least might 
have been done to umte and reform England without Nor¬ 
man interference. But the Confessor was, at heart, not an 
English King but a Fiench monk. He was entirely without 
pohtical vision and almost without pohtical ambition What 
stirred his enthusiasm was the religious life as he had seen 
it hved among the new school of Norman clergy. He had 
spent among Norman monks his long years of exile, from 
boyhood to middle age, during the Damsh rule in England 
Noiman by biith on his mother’s side, he was at the moment 
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of his restoration even less of an Englishman tlian Charles II 
when he landed at Dover. Edward spoke, and piobably 
thought, m Fiench His role in English hisloiy was to pre¬ 
pare the way foi the Norman Conquest, both by the little 
that he did and by the much that he left undone. 

His only active pohey was to mtioduce Normans into the 
high places of Church and State He was prompted to show 
them favour not only by his peisonal tastes and friendships 
based on the experience of the best yeais of his life, but 
by the desue to find loyal and able adheients of his own 
to counterbalance the overpowering influence of Earl God¬ 
win Godwin had placed him on the tin one, and like other 
kingmakers expected to act as Mayor of the Palace. With¬ 
out his Normans, the Kmg would have had neither the wit 
nor the strength of wdl to resist his too powerful subject. 

Edward raised seveial Normans to be Bishops, and made 
one of them, Robert of Jumi^ges, Primate of England. A 
group of Sussex poits, the gateway of the continent, was 
placed in Norman hands Herefordshire was enbnsted to 
the Norman Eail Ralph, his wardship of the Welsh March, 
which this post imphed, enabled him to introduce the Nor¬ 
man miktary system into that remote woodland shire, while 
some of his followers gave the inhabitants a foietaste of 
Norman violence and gieed Ralph and his kmghts built 
private castles, a novel poitent on which the Saxon freemen 
looked askance, and he attempted in vain to teach the 
tliegns to fight fiom the saddle m their contests with the 
Welsh tribesmen The characteristic refusal of the Enghsh 
to leain the now indispensable art of cavaliy fighting from 
Ralph or anyone else, sealed their doom m the Hastings 
campaign 

At couit the Confessor’s secretaries and chaplains were 
Noimans. In the heart of London, the wine merchants of 
Rouen held a wharf of their own at the mouth of the Wall 
Brook When therefore the Conqueror landed at Pevensey, 
he set foot on an island wheie for a quarter of a century 
there had been a Norman party in politics, and where 
Norman methods and customs weie known, feared and 
admued. 
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But what Edward left undone was even more important 
than what he did, m preparing the way foi the Norman 
Conquest In the first place he deliberately left behind 
him a disputed succession by his peisonal adheience to the 
monkish ideal of chastity, in spite of the fact that he went 
through the idle ceremony of marriage with Earl Godwin’s 
daughter. Secondly, he never tried to unite the island ad¬ 
ministratively or to impiove its laws and institutions. It 
would have been a hard task, impossible peihaps for any¬ 
one but an armed conqueror to complete, but Edwaid 
never even attempted it.^ 

The most serious bar to all nafaonal progress was the 
government of England m half a dozen great Earldoms, 
each presided over by a feudal magnate, instead of in 
single shires, each ruled by a royal official. It is true that 
the evil was no new thing in Edward’s day, that England 
had never really been united since the departure of the 
Romans, and that a similar system prevailed m yet worse 
forms in Germany and France But since England under 
the Confessor enjoyed more than twenty years of external 
peace, unassailed by Normandy or Scandinavia, a strong 
King would have used a respite so unusual to try at least to 
promote greater national mnty, before the mevitable next 
onset of the foreign foe. But Edward’s pohcy, so far as he 

3 ‘In after days,’ writes Maitland, ‘the holy but imbecile 
Edward won not only the halo of the saint, to which he 
may have been entitled, but the fame, to which he cer¬ 
tainly was not entitled, of hawng been a great legislator 
In the minster that he reared, kmg after king made oath 
to observe the laws of the Confessor So far as we know, 
he never made a law Had he made laws, had he even 
made good use of those that were already made, there 
might have been no Norman Conquest of England But 
then had there been no Norman Conquest of England, 
Edward would never have gained his fictitious glories As 
it was, men looked back to him as the last of the Eughsh 
Kings of the Enghsh,—for of Harold, who had become the 
perjured usurper, there could be no talk,—and galled by 
the yoke of uieir French masters, they sighed for Saint 
Edward’s law, meaning thereby the law that had prevailed 
in a yet unvanquished England.’ Social England, I., p. 169 
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can be said to have had any consistent plan besides the 
introduction of Noimans, only served to encourage pro¬ 
vincial feeling and to divide North fiom South. For he was 
fain to play off the power and the jealousy of the Northern 
Earls of Mercia and Northumbna against Wessex and the 
other Eaildoms of the South presided over by die House 
of Godwin. 

[1051 ] By diis means the Confessor on one occasion suc¬ 
ceeded in having Godwm and his family driven from the 
realm But next year a counter-revolution took place. God¬ 
win and his son Harold came back from their places of 
exile in Flanders and Ireland. They sailed up and down the 
Channel, landing at various pomls to ravage after the cruel 
manner of warfare m those days, none the less South Eng¬ 
land rose to fight on then side. The seafanng population 
swarmed out of the Channel ports to join their flotdla, 
while forces from Sussex and Surrey maiched on London, 
all vowing to ‘live or die’ with Earl Godwin. When finally 
he floated up the Thames, the men of London let his ships 
pass unopposed under their bridge [1052 ] Then and there 
he dictated terms to the King, for whom no one seemed 
eager to fight Godwin’s chief Norman enemies fled the 
land, and his House was lestored to aU its private estates 
and public offices. 

The underlying motives of the pohtics of this troubled 
reign aie obscure The evidence we have is fragmentary, 
and modem historians equally well informed of all that 
there IS to know have differed widely from one another m 
their estimate of the character and pohcy of the chief 
actors It IS probably safe to say that dislike of the Normans 
was a strong motive m the popular reception of the am¬ 
bitious Earl, a year after his outlawry had been so easily 
decieed But to speak of him and of his son Harold after 
him as ‘national heioes’ may be misleading, because na¬ 
tional’ feeling as we know it had not come into existence 
The men of Wessex, of the Severn valley and of Danelaw 
might each and all dishke the Normans, but they knew 
not one another and had no common loyalty. Die appeal 
to unite in defence of England as a whole was never made 
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the confessor's last years 

to them in the Eleventh Centuiy, because it would not have 
been undeistood If it had been undeistood, a few thou¬ 
sand armouied cavalry would not have been able to con¬ 
quer and share up England after Hastings. 

[1053 ] Godwin died the year after his triumphant re¬ 
turn, bequeathing to his ablest son Harold the chief direc¬ 
tion of the King’s government, the Eaildom of Wessex, 
the affection of England south of Thames, and vast estates 
scatteied over many shires These last had been accumu¬ 
lated m a single generation by aits which would peihaps 
not bear too close an inquisition For Godwin's fortunes 
weie of his own making A simple thegn of Sussex, he had 
not inherited but acqmred the vast wealth and the power 
unparalleled in a subject, which he left to his son He must 
have been a remarkable man, but we know too httle about 
him to estimate his character and career. 

For the dozen years after Godwin’s death, the King was 
nevei able openly to defy Harold It was a state of equilib¬ 
rium which prevented any real steps towards national con¬ 
solidation. Not all the Normans had disappeared, and, 
when Edward died, the two gieat Earldoms of Mercia 
and Northumbria belonged to Edwin and Morcar, repre¬ 
senting interests ahen if not openly hostile to Harold’s 
powei. The Earldom of East Angha, mdeed, had been 
consigned to his bi other Gyrth But the fact tliat two of 
his bi others, Sweyn and Tostig, were ne’er-do-weUs who 
proved unfit for pubhc trust had helped to prevent the 
closer union of the whole island under the segis of the 
House of Godwin 

Such was the political situation when the mild Kmg died 
m his new Palace at Westminster [ jan 1066 ], aftei a futile 
reign in which Saxon England had wasted its last op¬ 
portunity of setting its own house m order The continued 
decadence of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry in this period 
had been all of a piece with the pohtical failure The Nor¬ 
man Conquest did not cause the decline of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, though it may have prevented its revival The 
decline might with more plausibihty be asenbed to the 
Danish conquest of half a century before. 
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Like the Third and Sixth Hennes and other 'sore saints 
for the Crown,’ the Confessor left behind something that 
pleads with posterity agamst his political failures. Though 
Westminster Abbey was destined to be rebuilt once more 
m a greater age of architecture, it was Edward’s endow¬ 
ments and buildings that piepared for Westminstei the 
high place that it holds m ecclesiastical history and its 
supreme place m the pohtical development of England. 
He moved the King’s dwelling fiom mside the walls of 
the City to a new Palace on the rural 'island of thorns’ 
two miles up the river, in order to be near the great church 
that he was building there to St. Peter, an operation on 
which his whole heart was set. Mighty consequences 
flowed from the royal flittmg to Westminster. As time went 
on, the centre of government was inevitably drawn more 
and more from the old Wessex capital at Winchester to 
the aiea of London And if the stiong Norman Kings, bke 
their Saxon predecessors, had lived actually inside London 
walls whenever they weie m the neighbourhood, the politi¬ 
cal mdependence of the City would have been mpped m 
the bud. Yet the political independence enjoyed by the 
Londoneis was to be the bulwark of the hberties of England 
in times to come, from the days of Kmg John to the Stuart 
era. It was well, therefoie, for Biitish heedom that the 
great Plantagenet buieaucracy which grew up round the 
King’s Palace, shuck root not in the City itself, but m 
Westmmster; it was no far-seeing pobtical philosophy that 
had fixed it there, but chance and Edward the Confessor’s 
pious whim. 

At the end of the Saxon period London was beginning 
again, tor the fiist time since Roman days, to be a gieat 
centre of North Emopean commerce London was a whale 
among the fishes beside the other English boroughs. Within 
the circmt of its Roman walls, which five hundred yeais be¬ 
fore had stood unrepaned and almost empty, the chief 
aiteries of traflBc and many of the narrow lanes were al¬ 
ready laid out on the sites they occupy m ‘the City’ of 
to-day The houses, indeed, were of wood, many of them 
meie maiket booths, and there was much open ground 
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behind and around the buildings. But the busy, cosmopoli¬ 
tan character of the great port had already something 
about it prophetic of the future ‘London.’ Scandinavian, 
Fleming, German and Norman all had their share in the 
place, but the East Anghan type prevailed among the com¬ 
mon people Close outside the walls spread the ploughlands 
and pastuies of Moorfields, SmithJield and other ‘fields,’ 
growing food for the citizens, and loud with the noise of 
water-mills turned by streams flowing to the Thames. On 
the northern horizon lay wooded hills, where the lords of 
the London sokes and the meichant warriors of the City 
hawked after herons and himted the stag, the boar and the 
wild bull, m St John’s Wood, in Hampstead, in Enfield 
Chase, and in the Hertfordshire forests beyond. 

The death of the immaculate Edward left the succession 
to tlie throne in a fine confusion. The nearest heir wa^ 
Edgar the Atheling, but he was a boy. If, indeed, the 
English State had been more highly organized, and if Eng- 
hshmen had been more conscious of their nationabty, they 
would have pioclaimed the boy King and ralhed round 
him against all comers But as the world went then, there 
was gieat fear of anarchy if a minor should ascend the 
throne, especially one who had no strong connections and 
no party of his own. It is small wonder that men turned 
rather to the tried ability and long established power of 
Harold. He was, indeed, more distant from the royal Ime, 
but the blood of Scandinavian Kings was m his veins 
through his mother’s side, and with all his experience, and 
his wide family estates in Southern England, he bade fair 
to defend and rule the land in troubled times better than 
the Athehng.^ 
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It may be that Harold 'would, have done better if he had 
resisted the suggestions of vaulting ambition, and set him¬ 
self as the guardian hon on the steps of the Athehng's 
throne. But his acceptance of the crown, even if ill-advised, 
cannot be stigmatized as a usurpation England had never 
observed a strict law of hereditary succession, the pass¬ 
ing over of minors was quite usual though not obhgatory; 
the dying Confessor bad named Harold his heir, and, above 
all, the Witan chose him King But his weak title invited 
Scandinavia and Normandy to compete for the conquest 
of England—as probably tbey would have done even if 
the Atheling had been chosen in his stead, though scarcely 
if the Confessor had left a son The autumn of 1066 saw 
England attacked by Harald Hardrada, King of Norway, 
and by William, Duke of Normandy, m two almost simul¬ 
taneous invasions. It was the diamatic climax of tlie long 
competition between Scandmavia and Latin Europe for 
the pnze of England. Harold might have repelled either 
enemy alone, he sank beneath the double attack, and the 
Norman, through luck and conduct, rose the only wmner. 

WiUiam’s claims to the throne—if indeed we aie willing 
to set aside the not altogether unimportant fact that he 
was a bastard—were genealogically better than Harold’s, 
though worse than the Athehng’s But Harold had been 
chosen King by the Witan and William had not Wilham, 
however, won the sympathy of continental Christendom 
by certain arguments which appeal very httle to modem 
minds, though they served convemently to brand Harold 
for many centuries as a peijured usurper. 

In the first place William declared that Edward had at 
one time named bun as his successor It may have been so, 
but It IS more certain that Edward’s last act was to recom¬ 
mend Harold, and m any case the Witan and not the late 
King had the disposal of the Crown Secondly, William 
had, a couple of years before the death of Edward, com¬ 
pelled Harold, who had fallen by chance mto his hands, to 
swear on certam relics to be his man and to support his 
claims to the reversion of the Enghsh throne The solemn 
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oath and its flagrant breach weighed heavily in the minds 
of contemporanes, in whose every-day lives and legal 
proceedings oaths sanctioned by religion played a vei-y 
much larger part than in our own ® The less formal modem 
mind is more impressed by the fundamental injustice of 
William’s proceedmgs, he took advantage of an accident 
to compel his guest, as a condition of safe return home, 
to swear away his own chances of succession and those of 
Edgar Athelmg, and his country’s freedom to decide its 
own destiny It is one of tlie points on which mediaeval 
and modem ethics stand honestly at vanance. 

Last of all, William raised prejudice against Harold as 
the patron of Stxgand, whom the Godwin faction had ir¬ 
regularly thrust into the Fiimacy of England, but who was 
regarded by the Papal paity on the continent as httle better 
than a schismatic on account of his dealings with an anti- 
Pope The age of Hildebrand was approaching upon the 
continent, that great man was not yet Pope, but he already 
enjoyed considerable influence at Rome, and he used it 
with effect on Wilham’s side at this crisis The reforming 
and Hildebiandine paity m the Chuich, eager to press 
clerical cehbacy and high Papal claims upon the easy-going 
English Chiistians, was m traditional alhance with the 
Dukes of Noimandy, and had long been at enmity with 
the House of Godwin, The Papal banner and blessmg weie 
a useful asset to William m an undertaking that otherwise 
looked more like a robbery under arms than a crusade 
In that day of small feudal States, Normandy counted 
as a great European power, and its ruler was a statesman 
well versed m the intricacies of foreign politics. Like his 
namesake six centuries later, Wilham prepared the way 
for his invasion of England by propaganda and diplomacy 
ably conducted m many distant countries, and by skilful 

®For instance, the oath of ‘compurgators’ swearing to a 
man s innocence, or to his character, even if they did not 
know the facts of the case at issue, held the place which the 
examination of evidence holds to-day m ciiminal justice 
It was the oath more than the evidence that was valued 
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settlements with his neighbours which rendered his home¬ 
land safe during his absence. Harold’s case was unheard 
abroad and went by default The French-speaking feudal 
world felt a glow of righteous enthusiasm for the bandits’ 
league into which it entered undei the great chief. 

■Ilie armament that landed at Pevensey was not a feudal 
levy, though its members were strongly imbued with the 
feudal spint and were to be rewarded by stiictly feudal 
holdings in the conquered land Wilham had no power 
under feudal law to call out his vassals to a campaign which 
must last a great deal longer than forty days. But many of 
the barons and knights, not only of Normandy, but of 
Brittany and of Flanders which owed him no allegiance, 
had voluntarily engaged themselves to serve under his 
flag. It was a joint-stock enterprise for the sharing out of 
the English lands. On much the same pnnciple the con¬ 
quest of Ireland in Cromwell’s day—also regarded at the 
tim e as a great rehgious work—was earned through by 
mihtary service to be paid in estates won from the con¬ 
quered and by loans raised on the same speculaave secu¬ 
rity. Wilham and his confederates weie at the expense of 
building a fleet of transports dunng the spring and summer 
of 1066, for it was essential to carry acioss not only the 
armoured men but the tiained war-horses which gave them 
their chief hope of hieaking the shield wall of Harold’s 
famous housecarls.® 

It was a great armament, but its strength lay m its train¬ 
ing and eqinpment rather than its size. In those days even 
officials were unable to count large numbers accurately, 
but modem historians reckon that at the highest figure 
the expedition did not exceed ia,ooo men, of whom prob¬ 
ably less than half were cavalry. It is certain that when 
England had been divided up among the conquerors, 
many of whom came over after Hastings, the total number 

® The mvadmg Danes in Alfred’s time could 'horse’ them¬ 
selves m England, because they wished to march as 
mounted infantry, but not, like the Normans, to fight as 
cavahy 
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^ of knights enfeoffed did not exceed 5000 That a country 
of a million and a half people should have been subdued, 
robbed and permanently held down by so small a band, 
gives the measure of the political and military backward- 
ness of the English system as compared to the Norman 
Theie was also an element of luck, decisive of the nar¬ 
row margin by which William conquered at Hastings. For 
SIX weeks contrary winds had held him weatherbound in 
port During that interim Harald Hardrada, King of Nor¬ 
way, landed with another great host to conquer England, 
and defeated Earls Edwin and Morcai and their local 
levies two miles from Yoik. The English Harold had per¬ 
force to bieak up the armed watch he was keeping on the 
southern coast agamst the expected Norman armada, and 
huny off to save the North, His housecarls,® the finest 
mounted infantiy in Europe, began their last admirable 
and tragic campaign by riding hot-spur to the gates of 
Yoik, and fighting foot to foot against the great Viking host 
at Stamfoid Bridge until it was utteily destioyed. [sept. 
28, 1066 ] Three days latei William landed at Pevensey 
Harold had removed fiom the Normans’ path a most 
fomndable opponent, and in doing so had reduced his 
own strength by many gallant warriors hewed down at 
Stamford Bridge. He and his housecarls rode back to Lon¬ 
don in four days, reaching it on October 6th. The battered 
forces of the North were following more slowly on foot, 
the fyid of the South-West had not yet arrived. Rightly 
or wiongly Harold determined to give Wilham battle at 
once in Sussex, with the thegns and fyrd of the South- 
Eastern counties alone, gathered round the strong nucleus 
of his remaining housecails. Since infantry contending 
agamst cavalry must needs stand on the defensive, he de¬ 
fied William fiom a well-chosen position on an isolated 
spur of lull SIX miles north-west of Hastings, it stood on 

^ Round, Feudal England, pp 265, 289-92. Haskins, 
Norman Institutions, V 78 Oman, England before the Con¬ 
quest, p. 641 Stenton s Wtiham, p 196 

®For the Anglo-Damsh institution of the housecarls see p. 
139, above. 
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the EOulJiern edge o£ the great forest of Andredsweald 
from which the Saxon army had emerged. The hill, after¬ 
wards crowned by the village and Abbey of Battle, then 
bore no dwelling and no name, and was distmguished only 
by a forlorn feature on its skyhne, ‘the hoar apple tiee.' ® 

[ocT. 14, 1066.] The storming of that hill proved a day’s 
task almost beyond the power of the mvaders, m spite of 
their great superiority in arms and tactics. The two hosts 
represented different developments of the old Nordic 
method of war, the outcome, respectively, of two different 
social and political systems Norman kmghts and Enghsh 
housecarls wore mdeed much the same defensive armour; 
the primitive shirt of rmg-mail of their common ancestry 
had been lengthened into a garment of the same material 
ending m a divided skirt convenient for riders. Both sides 
wore the conical helmet and nose-piece then in fashion, 
and bore shields no longer round but m most cases of the 
new kite shape, long and tapering so as to protect the 
warrior’s thigh when on horseback Both armies contained 
also a number of unarmoured or half-armouied men with 
inferior weapons—the ‘fyrd’ of the neighbouring shires 
swelling the ranks of the Saxons in this particular. But here 
the similarity between the opponents ceased The Anglo- 
Danes, leaving their horses m the rear, still fought on foot 
in the shield-ring, and shll used the long Danish battle-axe, 
which Harold phed so manfully in his last fight The Noi- 
mans fought from the saddle, casting and thrustmg with 
the spear^‘> and staking down with the sword. But even the 
shock tactics of their splendid cavalry proved unable to 
destroy the shield wall on the top of the hill, without the 

®In the Middle Ages tlie action was called either Battle 
or bellum, or the battle or helium of Hastmgs It was 
hardly ever called Senlac until the end of the Nineteenth 
Century by Fieeman and his school See Round, Feudal 
England, pp. 333-40 See the same authority on the 
course of the battle, he has shown tliat the Enghsh had 
no artificial defences to their position. 

The long heavy spear of the ‘touiney’ type was a later 
development in medimval wax. 
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aid of another aim. The Noimans as warriors had not only 
learnt the new but remembeied the old; they had learnt 
cavalry xachcs from the French, but they had preserved 
the old Scandinavian practice of archery which tlie Anglo- 
Danes had neglected. Between the charges of horse 
Harold’s infantry were exposed to the shafts of archers, 
infenor mdeed to the future long-bowmen of Crecy, but 
supenor to any who drew bow for England that day. In¬ 
fantry with only striking weapons fight at desperate odds 
against cavalry supported by missiles At Waterloo the 
Enghsh squares had missile weapons on their side against 
the French cuirassiers, it was otherwise at Hastings. 

When night fell, Harold and all his housecarls around 
him were lying dead in their ranks on the hill-top, hke the 
Scots round their King at Flodden, and the surviving war- 
riois of the Tyrd,’ batde-scarred and sick at heart, were 
trafimg to their distant homes m every direction along the 
darkening tracks of the Andredsweald. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Norman Conquest Completed, and Norman 

Institutions Estabhshed 1066-1135 

KINGS. WUham I, 1066-87; WiUiam 11 , 1087— 

1100, Henry I, 1100-35 

The shock of the battle of Hastings would have ralhed the 
forces of a well-organized feudal kingdom, and sfarred the 
patriotic resistance of a nation It had no such effect m 
the Anglo-Danish realm. Earls, thegns. Bishops, sheriffs, 
boroughs thought only of making their private peace with 
the Gonqueior. Even Stigaud, the foremost man in Harold’s 
paity, and the special object of aversion to the Pope’s Nor¬ 
man allies, vainly sought to retain the throne of Canterbury 
by an immediate submission, made while Wilham was in 
the act of crossmg the Thames at Walhngford Edwin and 
Morcar had come south too slowly to help Harold at Has¬ 
tings—whether from tieachery, slackness or unavoidable 
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delay no one will ever Icnow. They now slunk back to the 
North, leaving Southern England to make the best o£ the 
situation Probably they reckoned that, whoever wore 
the crown in Wessex and on the banks o£ Thames, they 
themselves would continue to enjoy virtual mdependence 
as Earls of Mercia and Northumbria. But it was not so that 
Wilham conceived of the Kingship he had won. 

South England meanwhile offeied httle resistance Wm- 
chester, the old Wessex capital, led the way m submission. 
As to London, William had not force enough to be sure of 
taking it by storm, and he desued to enter it m peaceful 
gmse as Edward’s acknowledged heir. He began therefore 
to make a wide circmt round the city to west and north, 
destroying as he went the villages of Buclonghamshire and 
Hertfordshire to hasten the sunender of the Enghsh. The 
policy was successful. London, after a few weeks’ hesita¬ 
tion and a futile proclamation of Edgar Athehng as Kmg, 
sent to acknowledge WiUiam and invite him to his corona¬ 
tion at W estminster. 

There, on Christmas Day, 1066, he was crowned as law¬ 
ful heir of tlie Confessor, while his followeis, on a false 
alann of tieachery, weie setting fire to the houses of the 
Enghsh outside. The noise of strife and outrage interrupted 
the service, and all save Wdham and the officiating pnests 
rushed out of the Minster to take part. Here were grim 
reahbes, m dramatic contrast to William’s theoiy of a law¬ 
ful and natural passage of the Crown. The claim to be heir 
to the Confessor and guardian of his ‘good laws’ thinly 
covered over the brute facts of conquest, and seemed of 
httle avail to protect the country against French robbery 
and violence. Nevertheless, m the days of ihe Conqueror 
and his sons after him, the occasional affiance of ihe Nor¬ 
man Kmg with his Saxon subjects against rebeffious mem¬ 
bers of the Franco-Norman baionage, and the revival and 
strengthemng of the fyid and the shire-court, gave impor¬ 
tance to the constitutional formula on which Wilham had 
based his claim to the throne of England 

In the first cntical months after Hastings, when the Eng¬ 
hsh let slip the opportumty of umted resistance, many of 
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them hoped by submission to suffer no more loss of lands 
and liberties than they had suffered under the foreign rule 
of Canute and his men from Denmailc. They were soon 
undeceived. On the ground that everyone who had ac¬ 
knowledged the usm-per Harold had forfeited aU his pos¬ 
sessions, the confiscation of Saxon estates for the benefit 
of the foreign conquerors began directly after the battle, 
and went on year after year as rebellions or other less 
good reasons gave excuse. 

Nor was the yoke of Norman King or Norman baron like 
the easy yoke of Canute and his Earls The new monarchy 
and the new feudalism were riveted on the land by the 
new military system. Everywhere huge circular mounds, 
hke those still visible at Lewes and m a hundred other 
places throughout the land, were piled up by the forced 
labour of Saxon peasants, and ci owned by royal or private 
fortresses first of timber and ultimately of stone t In front 
of the mound there was an outer court, called a ‘badey,' 
protected by an earthwork enclosure From these impreg¬ 
nable citadels the aimoured horsemen issued forth to 
dominate the countryside, sometimes m the mterest of 
order, sometimes on enands of plimder and misrule. The 
Londoners saw with alarm the royal masonry of the Tower 
donjon gradually oveitoppmg the eastern walls of their 
city, and curbing though not destroying their cherished 
independence 

After a successful campaign m the South-West, where 
the power and estates of the House of Godwin had chiefly 
been concentrated, William by the end of 1068 was true 
lord of Southern England, and in the North was at least 

^ See note, p 142, above. The mound was known as the 
motte' and the timber or stone tower on it as the ‘turris,' 
‘donjon’ or ‘keep.’ The Bayeux tapestry represents the 
throwing up of such a mound at Haslmgs to support a 
timber rorUess The character of the timber fortresses of 
the Normans is more exactly dehneated in the siege of 
Dmant castle in the same tapestry. We see there the at¬ 
tackers applymg fire to it; that danger no doubt hastened 
the ‘stone age’ of Norman castle building m the time of 
Stephen. 
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ackiowledged as King But only a portion of the landed 
estates of the country had as yet changed hands, m particu¬ 
lar, Mercia and Northumbria were very much as they had 
been before Hastings. The status quo in the North would 
have lasted longer, had the two Earls, Edwin and Morcar, 
remained passively loyal. But tliey rebelled, were sup¬ 
pressed and pardoned, and then rebelled again Their sec¬ 
ond nsing was rendered formidable by the help it received 
from anothei Vikmg invasion, led by the sons of the King 
of Denmaik. [ 1069 ] In Mercia the wild Welsh poured 
across OfFa’s dyke to aid the war agamst Norman rule. 

Such was the occasion of Wilham’s great campaign in 
the North and of his cruel vengeance Between York and 
Durham he left no house standing and no human bemgs 
ahve that his horsemen could search out. As Domesday 
testifies, many scores of villages were still without inhabit¬ 
ant seventeen years later. Most of the North Riding and 
much of the East Ridmg of Yorkshire were depopulated 
by massacre In Durham County the houses and cattle 
were destroyed, but the inhabitants had warmng and es¬ 
caped acioss the Tyne Many sold themselves as slaves, not 
a few in the Lothian district of Scotland which thus ob- 
tamed a strong infusion of Scandinavian blood Devastation 
and massacre were let loose in more spasmodic fashion in 
Cheshire and the midland shiies The wooden hovels of 
that day could be rebuilt from the neighbouring forests 
more easily than houses in civilized times, but the loss m 
men, cattle and farm utensils could be less easily repaired. 
The ‘harrying of the Noith’ was a vengeance Turkish in its 
atrocity, but fully m accord with the ideas and practice of 
the most zealously Chnsfaan warriors m mediaeval Europe. 

This foul deed served its purpose. There could be no 
more rebellions after such wholesale destruction It de¬ 
cided the question whether Wilham and a few thousand 
armouied kmghls could conquer all England and coerce 
her inhabitants into a new manner of hfe It put an end 
to the age-old separatism of Northern England and of the 
Danelaw in opposition to the kingship seated in Wessex 
and London And it bioke the resistance of Scandmavian 
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society to Norman feudalism. The Durham Castle and 
Cathedral that we know, rose as the symbol of a new Latm 
civihzation, superimposed on these wild Nordic lands by a 
foreign soldiery and clergy, the splendid aichitecture that 
crowns the rock, much of it raised wilhm one generation of 
the ‘harrying of the North,’ m a region that had been poor 
and barbarous to a degree even before that terrible catas¬ 
trophe, bears witness to the energy of the French-speaking 
rulers, bmlders and churchmen, the handful of men whom 
Wilham’s Conquest sent to govern and transform those dis¬ 
tant legions. 

Not only the lands north of Humber, but Lincolnshire 
and East Angha, the richest agricultural districts m Eng¬ 
land, received the new civilization, but at a heavy price 
in human freedom The freemen of the Danelaw had hidi- 
erto kept at arm’s length even the Anglo-Saxon forms of 
feudalism Many of them could ‘go with their land’ to what 
lord they would, and some villages had no lord at aU The 
piopoition of freemen was much greater m the Danish 
and Norse districts than elsewhere in Eng la nd. But the 
Normans put an end to these old-fashioned hberties, and 
imposed the French system of strictly tenitoiial feudahsm 
on the Scandinavian North and East as well as on the 
Saxon South and West The Danish freeman m most cases 
sank into the villein of the manor. Yet in prosperous 
Lmcolnshue some of the villeins remamed well-to-do and 
m certain legal aspects free men. 

The harrying of the North’ diminished the number of 
Danes m England and especially m Yorkshire But it ap¬ 
pears that, as time went on, the Norsemen who had settled 
so thickly on the Western coast in Cumberland and Lan¬ 
cashire moved eastward into the depopulated regions, so 
that the actual acreage of Scandinavian occupation m Eng¬ 
land was perhaps not greatly reduced m the end,^ But 

^Lancashue as a county was only created after the Con¬ 
quest, it IS one of the newest of the Shires of England. 
The status of Rutland as a county is also post-conquest. 
For the movement of Norsemen from the West into the 
^spopulated districts of Yoilrshire, see W. G Golhngwood, 
Scandinavian Britain, pp. 176-81 
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Scandinavian ideals and civilization gave way to Norman, 
Tte North England of the Middle Ages, with its great 
families of UmfraviUe and Percy, its great Yorkshire Abbeys 
and Its Palatinate of Durham, was a land very completely 
feudahzed and Noimanized in its govermng class. 

The same mfluences, by peaceful penetration across the 
Border m the reign of King David of Scotland, laid the 
impress of Norman ruhng famihes on Scottish society and 
rehgion. [1124-53 ] The Bruces and Balliols, Mehose and 
Holyrood, were but a further extension of the Norman 
Conquest South England, mdeed, owing to moie rapid 
economic progress, moved out of the feudal age in Tudor 
tunes more quickly than the northern part of the island. 
Yet the North, completely feudahzed as it became and 
long remained m its social forms, retained the old Nordic 
temper of independent manhood all the while, underneath 
the feudal foim of its society The peasant of Scotland and 
North England, however much bound by law and at¬ 
tached by affection to his lord, seems to have suffeied 
less degradation of spirit than the peasant of the Saxon 
South from the long centuries of feudal subjection 

The mibtaiy drama of the conquest closed with the vast 
siege opeiations conducted by Wilham against the Isle of 
Ely defended by Hereward. [1070-71 j Hereward was a 
man of the Fenland district, with a gemus for amphibious 
guerilla warfare m that difBcult country But his resistance 
only began after the rest of England had been conquered, 
and the event was therefore never in doubt It was but 
the last and noblest of a series of regional revolts under¬ 
taken too late There had been no general movement of 
patriotism, no Wallace or Joan of Arc England was still a 
geographical expression, an aggregation of races, regions 
and private j’unsdictions She still needed to be hammered 
mto a nation, and she had now found masters who would 
doit. 

The fact that England had been conquered piecemeal, 
as a result of a senes of spasmodic local rebelhons, gave 
Wilham an excuse foi depnving Enghsh landlords of their 
lands, and glutting his followers, lay and cleiical, with 
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feudal baronies, till every shire was divided up into 
knights" fees held by French-spealang knights fiom French- 
spealang Barons and Prelates, who in their turn held of 
die King, 

The gradual character of the conquest and of the con¬ 
fiscation, winch had moved step by step across England 
during a number of years, was one cause of a pecuhanty 
m Enghsh feudahsm. each mdividual Baron held lands in 
many parts of the country, his estates were not gathered in 
a single piovince as was frequently the case on the con¬ 
tinent. Because the possessions of the typical Norman mag¬ 
nate in England weie scattered far and wide, the royal 
power lemained strongei than that of any single subject 
within the boundaries of the shire It was therefore possible 
to govern it through the sheriff, a man usually of baronial 
rank, but removable by the Kmg, and acting solely as his 
ofiicei. The old English ‘shire-ieeve' was henceforth iden¬ 
tified with the Nornian vtcomte, and the old English ‘shire’ 
was also known by the foieign title of ‘County ’ The sheiiff- 
dom leaclied its moment of greatest political power as the 
instrument of the Noiman Kings, ahke against Saxon and 
French-spealang malcontents ® 

[see map 8.] To make way for diiect royal government 
m each shire, Wilham dehberately broke up the half-dozen 
gieat Earldoms into which later Saxon England had been 
divided for purposes of admmistration First Wessex disap¬ 
peared with the House of Godwin, and has never agam 
been a unit except in Mi Hardy’s novels. Mercia and 
Northumbiia vanished no less completely on the fall of 
Edwin and Moicai after their second rebellion. [io6g ] 
East Angha was pieserved for a while under a Norman 
Earl, but was resolved back into its component shues after 
tlie Norman Earl had hunself risen in revolt against the 
Crown. [1075 ] When Wilham Rufus died, there remamed 
only three counties governed otherwise than by the Kmg’s 
oflSceis,—the heieditary Earldoms Palatine of Chester and 
Shrewsbuiy, and the County Palatine of Durham, gov- 

^ For the early history of the ‘slure-reeve’ and vicomte, 
see pp 138, note, and 144-45, above. 
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erned by its Prince Bishop, the secular and spiritual lord 
of the Border Such as they weie, tliese exceptions were 
tolerated by the Norman Kings only to keep the military 
guard strong against Welsh and Scots. 

Outside the Counties Palatine, WiUiam the Conqueror 
governed England by a dual system induectly through the 
feudal contract with his vassals, and diiectly through 
sheriffs and through special commissioners like those who 
made the Domesday suivey Those perambulating inquisi¬ 
tors recalled the missi of Charlemagne’s Empiie, and fore¬ 
shadowed the Justices in Eyre and the Justices of Assize. 
There had been nothmg like them in Saxon England He 
would have been a bold servant of the Saxon Grown who 
had set out to enquire thiough the sheriffs and the good 
men of the townships into the affairs of Godwin’s Wessex 
or Edwin’s Mercia. 

The French-speaking Barons had hoped to obtain in Eng¬ 
land the privileges usually enjoyed by their caste upon 
the Contment Some of tliese men turned with fury upon 
WlUiam when they reahzed the restrictions he was laying 
upon their power In the last dozen years of his reign he 
was frequently called upon to suppress then turbulence, 
with the help not only of the loyal members of their order, 
but of the conquered English themselves Racial feehng 
was m those days little developed, and the Saxons had 
been schooled to suffer the tyranny of the strong even un¬ 
der their native ruleis. The wrongs done by the French 
conquest were therefore soon forgotten, enough at least 
to permit of the combination of the disinherited Enghsh 
With Wdliam himself Yet the gieat King had done them 
wrongs such as Irishmen never forgave to England m later 
and more sophisticated tunes. 

The Barons’ rising of 1075 and its suppression by the 
Kmg shows that the Norman Conquest proper was aheady 
complete. The robbers could afford to fall out over the 
spoil, and to make appeal to their victim The subsequent 
rivalry in arms of William’s sons for the succession, com¬ 
pelled Henry I to appeal to the favour of his subjects 
irrespective of lace and rank. Charters of liberties, general 
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and paiticular, were the price by which the Kingship was 
purchased, and the special impoitance of London, as a 
makeweight m the balance of these disputes for the suc¬ 
cession, removed any inclination that the Norman Kings 
might otherwise have felt to tamper with the privileges of 
the City. 

The Conqueror, while establishmg a rigorously feudal sys¬ 
tem of land tenure, had successfully prevented England 
from falhng into the anarchy of pohtical feudalism preva¬ 
lent on the continent. And he had cleared the ground for 
the giadual development of a great monarchical bureauc¬ 
racy. But he did not enjoy unlimited despotic power, nor 
by right did anyone who ever succeeded him on the throne 
of England. Wilham was doubly bound by law,—by the 
old Saxon laws which he had ostentatiously sworn to ob¬ 
serve, and by the feudal customs of continental Europe 
to which his foUoweis from oversea were one and aU de¬ 
voted It was fiom the marriage of these two systems that 
m the course of long centuries tlie laws and hberties of 
modem England were evolved. The concentration of 
power in a single person ‘carrying the laws m his own 
breast' was opposed to the mediseval spirit, at least in 
secular affairs The ommcompetence of the modern State, 
the omnipotence of the monarch who says ‘Vetat c‘est mot,’ 
would both have been ahen to the mediseval mind, which 
conceived of pubhc law as a mosaic of mahenable private 
and corpoiate rights Between the King and the baronage 
stood the Chuich, who satisfied her mterest and her moral 
sense alike by holding the balance between the two secular 
fDices. Again and agam, from the days of Lanfranc through 
Langton to Grossetete, we find the Church justly maintain¬ 
ing the balance of the constitution, lay tyranny and lay 
anarchy were ahke unwelcome to hei, and theiein she 
was able to speak for the dumb multitudes of the common 
people, m matters where her own privileges were not too 
duectly mvolved to bias her judgment. 

In the mediasval State anarchy was a greater danger 
than despotism, though the opposite was the case in the 
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medieval Church The mediffival State was a ‘mixed 
polity’ of King, Barons and Prelates. The relation between 
lord and man, which was the essence of feudal pohtics, was 
based on mutual obligation A breach of contract on either 
side mvolved penalties, and as law was ill-defined and 
dl-admimstered, resort was continually had to war to de¬ 
cide points of feudal light. Non-resistance to the Lord’s 
Anomted was opposed to the central cmient of thought 
and practice of the Middle Ages. In the mutual obhgations 
of feudalism lay the histoiical reahty of that ‘original con¬ 
tract between King and people long afterwards pioclaimed 
by the Whig philosophers m reaction against the Renais¬ 
sance despots 

It was at once the privilege and the duty of a feudal 
King to consult his tenants-in-chief,—that is the men who 
held land from him direct It was at once the privilege 
and the duty of the tenant-in-chief to give advice to his 
lord the King From this aiose the loyal consilium or curia 
common to all feudal states. Such was the 'Councir or 
‘Couit’ of Wilham. The Witan, though not in the stiict 
sense feudal, had been a somewhat similar body, but the 
strong and self-willed Norman monarchs were less gov¬ 
erned by their vassals in Council than the Saxon Kings 
had been by the magnates of the Witan 

In Norman times the words consilium and cuiia were 
two words used indifEerently for the general body of the 
advisers of the Crown, not yet divided up mto administra¬ 
tive, judicial and legislative organs such as Privy Council, 
King’s Bench and Paihament. Indeed no distmction was 
made m the minds of even the subtlest clerks between 
admiuistiative, judicial and legislaPve acts The King con¬ 
sulted whatever members of his ‘Court’ or ‘Council’ hap¬ 
pened to be with him, on the question of the moment 
whatever its character. He appointed Committees and sent 
Commissioners down to the shiies for this purpose oi that, 
according to the appaient need of the hour, without being 
guided by rules As yet there weie no bodies, hke the 
House of Loids or the Court of Common Pleas, consistmg 
of defimte peisons, with a right and duty to meet periodi- 
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cally for special puiposes with a fixed procedure, This 
very vagueness gave an able King immense power, but he 
needed it all to bring any semblance of order out of the 
chaos of the Anglo-Norman State 

The eaihest step towards diflfeientiation of function was 
taken in the leign of Henry I, when certain 'Barons of the 
Exchequer’ evolved a procedure and an ofiSce of their own, 
mside the larger Court or Council, for the purpose of deal¬ 
ing with the most important of all the royal interests, the 
pioper leceipt of his multiform dues and money payments 
fiom his sheriffs, feudatories, chartered boroughs and do- 
mam lands. 

All other procedure in what we should now call legisla¬ 
tion, administration and ]ustice was left undefined. The 
form to be adopted in any given case was decided by the 
will of the King, subject to veiy strict practical limitations 
in a land fuU of armed barons accustomed to maintam 
their lights by the sword. But the theoretical obligation 
under which the King lay to consult his tenants-in-chief, 
however httle defined by law, and however irregularly ob¬ 
served in practice, was never denied, and it was the seed 
out of which the hberties of England grew in the constitu¬ 
tional stiuggles of the Plantagenet epoch. 

The greatest of the inquests earned thiough by the power 
of the King was the Domesday Survey of 1086. Its text 
IS the surest proof we have of the obedience to which that 
‘stark’ man, the Conqueror, had reduced Norman, Saxon 
and Gelt, from remote Coinish ‘tievs’ hidden away m wood¬ 
land creeks of the sea, to the charred townships and wasted 
dales of Yorkshire. No such uniform set of answers to an 
unpopular inquest could have been wrung from any 
equally large district on the continent, nor again from Eng¬ 
land heiself until the days of Henry II’s bureaucracy. ‘So 
narrowly did he cause the survey to be made,’ moans the 
Saxon chromcler, ‘that there was not one single hide nor 
rood of land, nor—it is shameful to tell but he thought it 
no shame to do—was there an ox, cow or swme that was 
not set down m the writ' 
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Domesday is primarily a ‘geld book/ that is a collection 
of facts made for a fiscal pmpose, the proper collection of 
the Danegeld. But although all the questions asked and 
answered may have helped the collection of the geld, it is 
going too far to say that Wilham the Conqueroi could have 
had no further end in view. The final form in which Domes¬ 
day Book itself was laboriously lecast out of the original 
returns, pomts to other objects and ideas besides the Dane¬ 
geld The Book presents to the Kmg,—as lord paramount 
of the feudal system, fiom whom henceforth every acre in 
the realm is held,—an exact account of the power and re¬ 
sources of his feudatories and of their vassals in every shire. 
The government was engaged in supplementing the Saxon 
scheme of local adminstiation by a network of new feudal 
bodies for mihtary, fiscal, judicial and pohce purxioses. 
Therefore,—although the original evidence for Domesday 
was taken by the Commissioners from sworn juries con- 
sistmg of the priest, the reeve and six villeins of each town¬ 
ship,—the form in which the returns were rearranged 
grouped every township or section of a township in its new 
position as a manor in the feudal system. 

Domesday Book takes full cognizance of one organ of 
Saxon life,—the Shiie Everything is grouped under the 
Shiie or 'County/ for it is through the Shire orgamzation 
that the King mtends to act. But inside each Shire the unit 
under which all the information is rearranged is the feudal 
holdmg of the tenant-in-chief, however widely scattered 
his lands may he ovei all the Hundieds of the County 
And the lesser imit m Domesday Book is not the village 
regarded as a township, but the village regarded as a 
manor belongmg to a lord, be he tenant-in-chief 01 vassal. 
Thus the final form m which the Report was drawn up 
established the feudal majdm—nuUe tene sans setgneur,— 
‘no land without its lord,’—with a uniformity unltnown be¬ 
fore 

In the collection of the Danegeld, the Norman King and 
Council laid on each Shiie a round sum, which was re¬ 
allotted locally among the Hundreds But the officers of the 
Shiie or Hundred made their demands not from the men 
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of each, township, stall less fiom each peasant, but from the 
lord of each manor, who ‘answers for the manor’ in the 
matter of taxation and must wring the geld from his ten- 
antiy as best he may With that the Shire officers have 
nothing to do. In the eyes of the law the man who ‘answers 
for the manor’ becomes moie and more the owner of the 
manor, and the old village orgamzabon shps ever moie into 
the backgiound It was a process begun long before m 
Saxon tames, but it now reached its theoretic perfection 
and was made uniform for the whole country, mcludmg 
the sullen Danelaw.* 

'The lowest umt of the new England was the lord’s manor, 
mto which the township had been transformed Every 
manor had its manoi court.® Nor was that the only or the 
most important of the courts of private jurisdiction in Nor¬ 
man England Othei higher courts sprang up, as necessary- 
adjuncts of complete feudal tenme. a tenant-m-chief could 
hold a court to decide questions of feudal law among his 
vassals Last, but not least, many valuable franchises, sur¬ 
viving from Saxon days, gave to Lords and Prelates crim¬ 
inal juiisdictaon equivalent to that of the Hundred Court. 
It was only very gradually, m the course of the three cen- 
tmies following the Conquest, that the King’s comts took 
the place of nearly all these private jurisdictions, because 
the King’s justice was found to be a better and cheaper 
aiticle than any which private couits could supply, but that 
was far in the future In Norman tames tlie pubhc courts 
weie those of the Hundred and the Shire, and after the 
conquest the Hundred Court rapidly declined In the 
Shiie Court die Kmg’s Sheriff presided, but the judges 
weie the principal freemen of the County, admimstermg 
the tiaditional law of the disbict, and such bits of law 
common to the whole realm as might be known and ap¬ 
proved in that Shire But English Common Law and the 

* See pp 133—34, above. For a typical Domesday extract 
see note at end of chapter, pp. i8o—8i, below 

® See pp 199—305, below, where the agricultural methods 
and social structure of the manor are described 
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gieat legal profession capable of administering it in the 
King’s courts, were sbll in the womb of time. 

One class of royal court was indeed brought into exist¬ 
ence by the Conqueror,—the Foiest Court—moie odious to 
Norman and Saxon ahke than any private jurisdiction For 
it represented the King only in his personal and selfish 
capacity. The forest law and tlie foiest courts of Normandy 
were transplanted to England, with lamentable results in 
human suffering and servitude. In the following century as 
many as sixty-nine forests belonged to the Crown, com¬ 
puted at almost a third of the whole acreage of the King¬ 
dom. Inside that vast but thinly inhabited area the King’s 
peace indeed reigned, but m a form hateful to God and 
man The special courts of the foiest depnved all who 
dwelt within their jurisdiction of many of the oidinaiy 
rights of the subject Poaching deer was punished under 
the Conqueior by mutilation, under his successois by 
death 

The ahenation of so huge an acreage of land from na¬ 
tional uses and national hbeities remained for hundreds of 
years a source of constant bickering between the King and 
his subjects The gradual deforestation of district after dis¬ 
trict maiked the economic and moial pi ogress of the coun¬ 
try. When m Stuart times the King’s powei passed to the 
squuearchy, the modem ‘game laws’ grew up, hke ‘a bas- 
taid shp,’ as old Blackstone called them, of the dying foiest 
laws of the King, less ferocious mdeed but equally opposed 
to the freer spuit of the English law of the day 

It was Wilham the Conqueror who brought this plague 
into oui island. 

He made large forests for deer (wrote the Anglo-Saxon 
Chiomcler), and enacted laws theiewith, so that whoever 
Wled a hart or a hind should be blinded As he forbade kill¬ 
ing the deei, so also the boars And he loved the tall stags 
as if he were tlieir father. He also appointed concermng 
the haies that they should go free The rich complained 
and the poor muimured, but he was so stiudy that he 
recked nought of them 

In the Chmch the Conqueror effected a revolubon hardly 
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less important than in the State Just as the French Barons 
and kmghts ousted the Saxon Earls and thegns, so foreign 
cleigy replaced native Englishmen m Bishoprics and Ab¬ 
bacies and in the Chapters of Cathedrals. Obedience was 
enforced to the doctrines and standards of the reforming 
paity on the continent m the age of Hildebrand. Some of 
these changes, particularly the change m the persons of 
the hierarchy, meant greater efficiency and a higher stand¬ 
ard of learmng and zeal There followed four centuries of 
splendid ecclesiasbcal architecture, starting vsnth the Nor¬ 
man builders, who hastened to replace tlie largest Saxon 
churches with structures yet more magnificent. But the 
changes effected by the foreign churchmen meant also the 
further Latuuzation of rehgion in ways not permanently 
endurable to the Nordic temper and gemus. 

'On the day King Edward was ahve and dead' a large 
proportion of the Enghsh pansh cleigy were hving with 
their lawful wives The compulsory cehbacy of all priests 
was introduced at the biddmg of the Pope, not without a 
prolonged struggle m the reigns of the Conqueror and his 
sons. It meant that not only the parish priests, but almost 
all professional or educated men could have no legitimate 
children. The monastic ideal of chastity, however smted to 
the moie zealous churchmen of that age, was at total vari¬ 
ance with the outlook on hfe of many types of useful citi¬ 
zens and pubho servants who were then as a matter of 
course numbered among the cleigy To prevent almost all 
educated men from havmg wives and lawful children 
scarcely tended to impiove the breed of the race, and had 
lamentable results upon its moral standard 

The Conqueror’s great ecclesiasbcal reform was his di¬ 
vision of the spiritual from the secular courts. Hitherto 
Bishop and Sheiiff had presided togetlier over the Shire 
Couit, where both spiritual and secular causes came up 
for decision By WiUiam’s order the Bishop now retared to 
hold a court of his own, concerned only with spiritual 
affairs. The separate )urisdicbon of the Church covered 
great tracts of human life which m modem times have 
been made over to the Kmg’s courts and the law of the 
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land,—such as felonies committed by persons in holy or¬ 
ders, and the great fields of marnage, testament, and 
eventually of slander It mcluded also many matters which 
are not now dealt with by any court at aU, such as penance 
for sms and junsdiction over heresy 

The differentiation of tlie functions of lay and spiritual 
courts was a long step towards a higher legal civilization. 
Without it neither Church nor State could have freely de¬ 
veloped the law and logic of their position. The Enghsh 
Common Law could never have grown to its full native 
vigour, if its nursery had been a court shared by eccle¬ 
siastical lawyers and judges trying to measure English law 
by Roman rules. And tlie separate existence of her own 
courts rendered it easy for the Church to adopt the Canon 
Law, as fast as it was formulated on tlie continent m the 
gieat legal age now coming on. The Papal Canon Law was 
enfoiced in the Church Courts of England throughout the 
later Middle Ages The Chuich as a spiritual body was 
subject to the Pope, but the Kmg, representing the secu¬ 
lar arm, dealt with the Papacy as with an honoured but a 
rival power. The limits to Papal powei were therefoie set, 
not by churchmen as such, but by the King acting m de¬ 
fence of his own authoiity, often with the goodwill of many 
Enghsh priests 

It was essential to Wilham’s conception of Kingship that 
he should be able in practice to control the nomination of 
Bishops and Abbots. Without that privilege he might have 
reigned but could scarcely have ruled m England He used 
this great power for the benefit of the reforming party m 
the Church, but he also used it in the secular interests of 
the Crown. His secretaries, his judges and most of his civil 
servants were churchmen, for there weie no learned lay¬ 
men. Men who were learned, took orders as a matter of 
course. The King and his successois, right down to the 
Reformation, used a large part of the wealth and patronage 
of the Church to pay for services rendered to the State. 
Judges and cwl servants were rewarded with benefices 
and even with bishoprics. Viewed ecclesiastically by mod- 
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em standards, this was an abuse. But the system served 
the country well and rendered the enormous wealth of the 
mediEBval Church useful and tolerable to a society that 
might otherwise have revolted against it before the age 
of the Tudors The mediaeval Chmch served not only the 
purposes of piety and rehgion strictly defined, but all the 
purposes of leammg and knowledge Only when learning 
and knowledge spread into the lay world, a new system 
had to be adopted mvolving a limitation of the sphere of 
the clergy and a consequent reduction of the wealth of the 
Church 

Wilham the Conqueror, a generous patron of the 
Chuich, yet a strong protectoi of the rights of the Crown, 
had ruled the country with Lanfranc as his nght-hand 
man, m spite of occasional quarrels But WiUiam Rufus 
[1087-1100.], though not without kingly quahties, was a 
ruffian only pious when on his sick bed In pursuit of levenue 
he abused tiie position he had inherited from his father 
m relataon to the Church, just as he strained his feudal 
rights over his lay vassals After Lanfranc’s death he re¬ 
fused to appoint a new Primate, and enjoyed for five years 
together the revenues of the See of Canterbury [1089- 
93 ] At length he was taken ill, thought he was dymg, and 
appointed the most unwilling Anselm, Then, to the sur¬ 
prise and gnef of his subjects, he recovered, and for years 
led the saintly Archbishop such a hfe as fully explams the 
comic and almost cowardly reluctance that Anselm had 
shown to accept the post, to which tlie voice of the whole 
country had called him. The events of the reign show how 
the secular power, in the hands of a passionate and un- 
scmpulous prmce, could hamper the rehgious life of the 
country. Such facts must be home in mmd m judging of 
the undoubtedly extravagant claims put forward to secure 
the ‘liberbes’ of the Church, the championship of which 
Hildebrand, the great Pope Gregory VII, had bequeathed 
to his successors 

In the reign of Heniy I [1100-35 ] the inevitable clash 
came Henry ‘the clerk’ was a very different person fiom 
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his barbanan brother Rufus.® But though he did not abuse 
he steadily tnamtamed the rights of the Crown, while 
Anselm stood for the new clanns of the Church. The ques¬ 
tion was that of ‘investitures,’ then convulsing all Europe:— 
should prelates be appointed by the Crown or by the Pope? 
After a fierce struggle a compromise was arranged. [1106.] 
The Kuig of England ceded to the Pope the right of in¬ 
vesting the new Bishops with the spiritual staflF and rmg. 
But he retained the right of elaunmg then feudal homage 
as Baions And the choice of the man who was to be 
Bishop tacitly remained with the King The Kmg’s power 
of naming the Bishops whom the Cathedral Chapters were 
to elect, though not absolute and often subject to the ap¬ 
proval or interference of the Pope, was the basis of the 
fnendly relations of Church and State. During the cen¬ 
turies when laymen were ignoiant and the States of Eu¬ 
rope were small and weak, the mediseval Chinch was so 
truly ‘umversal,’ so powerful m opinion, knowledge and 
wealth, so strongly organized under the Pope and domi¬ 
nant over so many sides of hfe that have smce been left to 
the State or to the individual, that if she had then enjoyed 
all the ‘hberty’ of a voluntary rehgious denomination of 
modem tunes it would have meant the complete enslave¬ 
ment of society to the piiesthood That at least the medi¬ 
aeval Kmgs were able to prevent. 

We have unfortunately no picture of the parish clergy, 
as they were m the days of the Normans, hke the charmmg 
portrait of the village priest drawn three hundred years 
later by Chaucer The poor parson was a Saxon and one of 
the conquered The riches of the Church, distributed 
among the conquering race, concerned him not His status 

® In the Middle Ages, almost eveiy King of England who 
was a pohtioal faimre left us something particularly good 
in stone. Rufus left us Westminster Hall, destined to be the 
spacious nursery of the English Common Law. Richard II 
gave it Its present character by removmg the pillars that 
once supported the roof Henry III rebmlt the Confessor’s 
Abbey. Henry VI began Kmg’s College Chapel. 
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in the manoi was parallel to that of the villein J The social 
class from which the pansh pnests in England were chosen, 
rose steadily from the Conquest until the Nmeteenth Cen- 
tuiy In the later Middle Ages, when the number of free¬ 
men was again on the mcrease, the Church attempted to 
lay down the rule that no villem was to be a pnest, though 
with only partial success In Tudor and Stuart times the 
parish pnest was usually drawn from yeoman stock or from 
one of the numerous middle classes of that day, though not 
mfrequendy from the gentry. In the age of Jane Austen 
the wheel has come full circle, and the parson appears 
normally as one of the upper class, very often the son or 
the friend of the squire. 

One outcome of the Norman Conquest was the making of 
the Enghsh language As a result of Hastings, the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, the speech of Alfred and Bede, was exiled 
from hall and bower, from court and cloister, and was de¬ 
spised as a peasants’ jargon, the talk of ignorant serfs It 
ceased almost, though not quite, to be a written language. 
The learned and the pedantic lost all interest in its forms, 
foi the clergy talked Latin and ihe gentry talked French 
Now when a language is seldom written and is not an ob¬ 
ject of mterest to scholars, it quickly adapts itself in the 
mouths of plam people to the needs and uses of life. This 
may be either good or evil, accordmg to circumstances. If 
the grammar is clumsy and ungraceful, it can be altered 
much more easily when there are no grammarians to pro¬ 
test. And so it fell out m England. During the three cen¬ 
turies when our native language was a peasants’ dialect, it 
lost its clumsy mflections and elaborate genders, and ac- 
qmred the grace, suppleness and adaptabihty which are 
among its chief merits. At the same time it was enriched by 
many French words and ideas The Enghsh vocabulary is 

'The parish priest with his virgate, half-hide or hide, ap¬ 
pears as one of the viUem shareholders of the township, 
though his tenement is held free of the common service 
on account of his special obligations ’ Vinogradoff, Eleventh 
Century,^ 455. 
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mainly French in words relating to war, politics, justice, 
leligion, hunting, cooking and art Thus improved, our na¬ 
tive tongue re-entered pohte and learned society as the 
English of Chaucer’s Tales and Wychffe’s Bible, to be still 
further enriched mto the English of Shakespeare and of 
Milton. There is no more romantic episode in the history of 
man than this undergiound growth and unconscious self¬ 
preparation of the despised island patois, destmed ere long 
to ‘burst forth into sudden blaze,’ to be spoken in every 
quarter of the globe, and to produce a hterature with 
which only that of ancient Hellas is comparable. It is sym- 
bohc of the fate of the English race itself after Hastings, 
fallen to nse noblei, trodden under foot only to be trodden 
into shape. 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING (FOR THE LAST TWO CSaAP- 

TEHs) : C. H. Haskins, The Not mans tn European History 
(Houghton MifBin, 1915), F. M Stenton, WilUam the Con¬ 
queror (Heroes or the Nations Senes), Oman, England 
before the Conquest, and The Art of War, H. W. C. Davis, 
England under the Normans, J. H. Round, Feu^l Eng- 
larid. Dean Church, Anselm, J. F. Baldwin, The Kings 
Council, Chap. I.j Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
Vinogradoff, The Manor, Book III., especially pp 1291-306 
on Domesday, and his Chap. XVIII. of Cam Med. Hist, 
in., on Feudahsm, Pearsall Smith, The English Language 
(m the Home Umversity Library), F M. Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon England, 1943, Chaps XVI —XVIII. 

NOTE ON DOMESDAY: Here is a typical Domesday extract, 
translated from the Latin; it differs from the more usual 
purely a^cultural Manor in that it also records the ex¬ 
istence of a small market town of 5s burgesses. 

‘Count of Mortam’s land. In Tring hundred Count of 
Mortain holds Berkhamsted. It is rated for 13 hides. The 
arable is 26 carucates In the lord’s domain 6 hides, and 
tliere are 3 teams of oxen for ploughing: there is land for 3 
more. Here is a priest with 14 villems and ig bordars, 
having 12 teams of oxen for ploughing and there is land 
for 8 more. There are 6 slaves A certam ditcher has half 
a hide, and Ralph, a servant of the earl, one vugate 

‘ha the boiough of this viU are 52 burgesses who pay 4 
pounds a year for toll and they have half a hide, and a 
mills of 20 shillings rent by the year. And there are 2 ar- 
pends of vineyard, meadow 8 carucates, common of pas- 
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tijre for cattle of the wll, wood to feed looo togs, and 5 

stingsientbyyear. 

'In the whole value it is worth 16 pounds When he 
received it 20 pounds. In the tone of King Edward 1 
pomds Edmar, a thane of Earl Harold, [=Eing Harold,' 
formerly held this manor’ [before it was coniscated for 
ftuntofMoitam’sheneitl. 

Ihe ‘certam ditcher' mentioned is probably die local 
Vanban, who kept the earth-works of Berkhamsted Castle 
and its fine new Norman mound in a state of mihtary 
preparedness. 
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The Making of the Nation. 
From the Conquest to the 
Reformation 


INTRODUCTION 


The mediasval period, as distinct from the Daik Ages, may"^ 
be said to begin about the time of the Fust Crusade, that 
startling outward thaist of the new Europe reoigamzed by 
the feudal system [1095-99.] Feudahsm is the chaiacteris- 
tic institution of the Middle Ages, it implies a fixed and 
legal subordination of certam classes of society to ceitain 
others, to obtain civilized ordei at the expense of barbaiic 
anarchy Feudal society divided up the surplus product of 
the labour of the rural serf among Batons and knights, 
Bishops and Abbots By steieotypmg and regulaiizmg the 
inequahty of incomes derived fiom the land, it enabled 
wealth to accumulate in the hands of Loids and Prelates, 
and so stimulated the rich man’s demand for luxuiies, 
whence grew tlie trade and the highei arts and crafts of 
the merchant cities. In this way the Dark Ages progressed* 
into the Middle Ages, and barbansm grew into civibzation, 
—but decidedly not along the path of liberty and equahty. 

Another aspect of feudahsm was that it organized mih- 
tary, pohtical and judicial power on a local basis Not the 
Empire as in Roman times, 01 the nation as in modem 
times, but the barony, 01 the manor was the umt of power 
Feudahsm was a confession of the disintegration of the Em¬ 
pire and die extieme weakness of the State Over against 
this disintegrated secular society of feudal Barons and 
knights, each with an outlook limited to his province or bis 
manor, stood the pan-European Church orgamzed from' 
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Rome, as centralized as secular society was decentralized, 
and, therefore, if for no other reason, its master. Further¬ 
more, smce the clergy enjoyed an almost complete monop¬ 
oly of learning and clerkship, the control of Church over 
State in the early Middle Ages was very great. 

Mediaeval society began as a rude arrangement, be¬ 
tween kmght, churchman and peasant serf, for the protec¬ 
tion of a poverty-stncken rustic village against marauders 
and devils, m return for its due exploitation for the benefit 
of knight and churchman. It was an arrangement m the 
makmg of which there were elements of force and fraud, 
as also of rehgious ideahsm and soldierly heroism m de¬ 
fence of the community But gradually, out of these prim¬ 
itive arrangements of feudalism, the Middle Ages built up 
the Etuope of Dante and Chaucer, of the Cathedrals and 
Umversilies, of the Enghsh moaaichy and Parhament, of 
the Canon, Civd and Enghsh Law, of the merchant com¬ 
munities in Italy and Flanders, and of London ‘the flower 
of cibes all' Which of these two pictures is the true Middle 
Ages? The feudal village, with its ragged, frightened, su- 
peistitious, half-starved serf, leavmg hiS chimneyless cabm 
to drive afield his meagre team of oxen, and fleeing to the 
woods at the appioach of armed horsemen—or the Flor¬ 
ence of Dante, the Flanders of Van Artevelde, the Oxford 
of Grossetete and of WychffeP Which is the true Middle 
Ages, the barbarism or the civilizationp We may answer— 
‘both ’ The one was developed out of the other and the 
two contmued side by side The Dark Ages were in four 
hundred eventful years transformed into the full splendour 
of the Renaissance, although the daikness of poverty and 
Ignorance stdl lay thick m many districts of the new Eu¬ 
rope. 

The aim of the greatest minds of the Middle Ages was 
to provide man upon earth with a peimanent restmg place 
in unchangeable mstitutions and unchallengeable behefs, 
but their real achievement was very different, the true 
merit of medireval Christendom was that as compared to 
Islam and Brahminisra it was progressive, and that society 
moved constantly forward from 1100 to igoo towards new 
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things,—out of uiuforanty into variety, out of feudal cos- 
mopolitamsm into national monarchy, out of a hegemony of 
the pnesthood into lay emancipation; out of the rule of the 
knight into the world of the craftsman, the capitalist and 
the yeoman The spirit of mediaeval Europe was not static 
but d3mamic The best and the worst of the Middle Ages 
was that they were full of wolfish hfe and energy. Their 
sins were the vices not of decrepitude hut of violent and 
wanton youth. It is useless to seek in the Middle Ages for 
a golden age of piety, peace and brotherly love It is an 
equal mistake to fall back mto the error of the Eighteenth 
Century, of despismg the great epoch that led man back 
out of barbarism into the lenewed hght of civihzation We 
should think of the mediseval era not as a fixed state but^ 
as a hving process, we should not conceive it as a motion¬ 
less picture m a Morris tapestry, but as a series of shifting 
scenes, some brilhant, some terrible, all full of hfe and pas¬ 
sion. 

Throughout the medigsval period the British islands were 
still m the extreme North-West angle of all things. No one 
dreamt there were lands yet to be discovered beyond the 
Atlantic rollers,—unless mdeed, m remote fiords of Iceland 
and Norway, tales about ‘Vineland’ lingered among the de¬ 
scendants of those hold Vikmg crews who, a thousand years 
after Christ, had beached their long-ships on some point 
of the North American shore 

But although, when Wilham landed at Pevensey, Britain 
still seemed to be poised on the world’s edge no less than 
when Ciesar first beheld the cliffs of Dover, the world it¬ 
self had shifted its centre northward and drawn nearei to 
the British angle, [see maps 2 and 3 ] Western civilization 
was no longer, as m Grseco-Roman times, Mediterranean, 
but properly European North Afnca, the Levant and pait 
of Spam had been lost, they had become portions of Asia 
and of Islam Germany had been gamed mstead, and was 
thenceforth the trunk of the body pohtic of Europe, with 
Bntam and Scandinavia its northern limbs. The cultural 
leadeiship was divided between Italy and France, but' 
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political and military power lay decisively to the north of 
the Alps, among the feudal kmghthood of the French and 
German states. Flanders, Normandy and Pans, closely con¬ 
nected with South England in commerce, pohbcs and ht- 
erature, did as much for the development of medneval 
civilization as Italy herself Because the centre had been 
shifted northwards from the Mediterranean, the Norman 
Conquest left more permanent traces than the Roman had 
done upon the life of 6m. island. 

Until the middle of the Eleventh Century, both Scan¬ 
dinavia and Britam had been somewhat loosely attached 
to the civihzation of Europe They had their own Nordic 
■^traditions and literatuie, perhaps the noblest product of 
the Dark Ages,—the spirit of the Eddas and Sagas But the 
Noi-man Conquest severed Britain from Scandmavia of the 
Vikings and connected her with France of the feudal 
knights. 

The mediaeval Europe to which England was closely at¬ 
tached for four hundred years after Hastings found its 
umty only in its social, rehgious and cultural msitutions Un¬ 
like the ancient Roman world, it was not held together as 
a single State. Its political structure was the legaHzed and 
regulated anarchy of the feudal system. The only name 
by which Europe knew itself was Chiistendom, and its 
only capital was Papal Rome. There was no political capi¬ 
tal, the so-called ‘Empire’ existed m theory, but lacked ad- 
^mmistrative force Real unity was given by the customs of 
feudahsm, chivalry and Roman Chnstiamty, which were 
then common to all lands from the Forth to the Tagus, 
from the Carpathians to the Bay of Biscay. The agrarian 
feudal economy with its lords and vJleins, the orders of 
clergy with their judicial powers and social privileges, feu¬ 
dal custom and the Canon Law, were universally accepted, 
as no equally important institutions could be accepted 
after the use of the middle classes and of nationality had 
given greater variety to European life The English knight, 
speakmg French, and the Enghsh churchman, speaking 
^Latin, could travel through Europe from castle to castle 
and from abbey to abbey, and find less that was strange to 
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them than Englishmen touring m the same parts m Stuart 
or Hanoverian tunes ^ 

Britain, reorganized after the Norman Conquest, be¬ 
came shong enough to defend heiself behind the narrow 
seas, henceforth ^ey served ‘as a moat defensive to a 
house,' and no longer as an open pathway to her enemies 
As she gathered strength, she became the hammer mstea'd 
of the anvil, the invader of France mstead of the invaded. 
And as the French influences of the Norman Conquest be¬ 
came absorbed in the island atmosphere, the Norman over- 
lords became identified with the life of their English 
neighbours, particularly after the loss of Normandy in the 
reign of John Bntain began, before any other Euiopean, 
State, to develop a nationhood based on peculiar charac- 
terisbcs, laws and institutions. Because she was an island, 
her life drew apart once more. Already in the reign of 
Henry III, the Barons of the land, the descendants, or at 
least the successors, of those victors of Hastmgs fight who 
had scorned everything Enghsh, had leamt to say 
‘Nolumus leges Anglme mutarf (‘We don’t want the cus¬ 
toms of old England changed’) 

Foreign chivalry and foreign clencahsm had been the 
two chief methods of progress for Englishmen under 
the Norman and early Plantagenet Kings High above the 
wooden huts and thatched roofs of the Saxon villeins tow¬ 
ered the great stone castle and the great stone cathedral: 
mighty works they were, and strong the arms and subtle 
the minds of the men who reared them and dwelt in them. 
Nevertheless it was the despised English people and not 
their ahen tutors who would pievail in the end, emerging 
once more, strengthened, mstructed, elevated, prepared 
for tasks that would have astomshed Wilham and Lanfranc 

The leaders in this great work of evolubon were the 

^ These remarks are of course quite untrue of that semi¬ 
detached poi bon of Chnstendom, the Byzantine or Eastern 
Roman Empue seated at Constantanople that ultimately 
fell befoie the advance of Islam, Its form of government 
was a bureaucrabc, erasban despobsm, inspired by Ortho¬ 
dox religion, Hellenistic culture, and Roman pohbcal tradi- 
bon 
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Anglo-French Kings The Norman Conquest and the 
Angevin succession gave us, by one of those chances that 
guide history, a long hne of Kings more vigorous than any 
in Europe. They used the new feudahsm to enforce na¬ 
tional unity, though elsewhere feudahsm meant disrup¬ 
tion, they built up a strong but supple admimstiation, 
centrahzed, yet in touch with the life of the localities, 
their courts evolved a single system of native law for the 
whole realm, they stretched out their loyal hands to the 
subjugated English, protected them against feudal oppres¬ 
sors, helped them to find new organs of self-expression in 
cities, law courts and Parhament, and even in foreign wars 
won by the long-bow of the Enghsh yeoman. 

Undei such kingly leadership England acquired, during 
these centuries of foreign rule and influence, great insti¬ 
tutions undreamt of before m the life of man, lepiesenta- 
bve assemblies, Universities, juries and much else on which 
our modem civihzation stiU rests. In the Middle Ages insti¬ 
tutional and coipoiate life flourished and giew, while the 
individual was held of little account. Some of these insti¬ 
tutions, hke the Umveisities, the legal piofession, the city 
guilds and companies, and Paihament itself, had their ori- 
gm or analogy elsewhere, they weie characteiistic prod¬ 
ucts of mediaeval Cluistendom as a whole. But our 
Common Law was a development peculiar to England, and 
Paihament, in alhance with the Common Law, gave us in 
I tlie end a pohtical hfe of our own m strong contrast to the 
later developments of Latin civilization 

Yet even as late as the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies, England was not yet fully conscious of hei life apart, 
noi of the full value of hei island position Under the later 
Plantagenets, she abandoned her task of completing the 
British Empire by the assimilation of Ireland and Scotland, 
and tiled instead to levive the Noiman and Angevin Em¬ 
pire on the conbnent, The pieoccupation of England with 
the Hundred Years’ War secured Scottish fieedom, left 
half-conqueied Ireland to permanent anarchy, hastened 
tlie lum of medimval society in France and England, and 
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stimulated the uational self-consciousness of hotli—leaving 
to the victois of Agincomt memoiies on which two hun¬ 
dred years later Shakespeare could still look back with 
pride as the central patiioho tradition of his native land, 
only in pait replaced by the Aimada stoiy. 

At the same time in Chaucei and WyclifFe we see a new 
Enghsh cultm’e strugghng to be bom, not the old Saxondom 
of Beowulf, Bede and Alfred, but something far richer 
and stionger,—thanks to the French and Italian schoolmas¬ 
ters, soon to be peremptorily dismissed by fiill-giown 
Tudor England In the Fifteenth Century we see all the 
conditions of mediaeval society silently dissolving, sure 
prelude to the coming revolution The villein is achieving 
his emancipation undei a new economic older New mid¬ 
dle classes m town and country are ihiustmg themselves 
in between lord and seif, the tivo isolated pillais of the 
old feudal stiucture Commerce and manufactme aie 
growing with the cloth trade, and are bursting the bound¬ 
aries of mediaeval borough and guild. Laymen aie be¬ 
coming learned and are thmlcmg for themselves Caxton’s 
press is replacing the monastic sciibe The long-bow of the 
Enghsh yeoman can stop the charge of the feudal knight, 
and the King’s cannon can breach his donjon wall As cli¬ 
max to all these piofonnd changes, slowly at work through 
many passing generations, the mist is suddenly lolled back 
one day off the Atlantic waves, leveahng new woilds be¬ 
yond the ocean. England, it seems, is no longei at the ex¬ 
treme veige of all things, but is then rnantime heait and 
centre She has long been half European, she shall now 
become oceaiuc“and American as well, and yet remain 
Enghsh all the while. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Anarchy and the Restoration of Royal Power 
Henry II. Knights and Villeins at the Manor. 

The Village Economy 

KINGS Stephen, ii 35 - 54 > Henry II, 1154-89 


Tlie Noiman Kings had kept their Barons m order, revived 
die shire oigamzation as the instrument of royal govern- 
rnent, and estabhshed m the Exchequer an effective system 
of collecting the multifarious revenues of the Crown But 
the peace of the land still depended on the personal ac¬ 
tivities of the Kmg. As yet there was no automatic ma¬ 
chinery of State that would continue to function even when 
the crown had been set upon a foolish head. Between the 
Fust and Second Henries, between the Norman and 
Angevin Kings, intervened the anarchy known as the reign 
of Stephen It was, in fact, not a reign but a war of succes¬ 
sion [1.135-54 waged by Stephen ot Blois against Matilda, 
widow of the Emperor and wife of the great Plantagenet 
Count, Geoffrey of Anjou.^ 

The miseries of this peiiod prepared all men to accept 
the bureaucratic and judicial reforms by which Henry II 

It IS remarkable that the citizens of London, in support of 
Stephen, asserted with some success then right to choose 
who should fill the throne. This shows how httle the crown 
was then held to devolve by divine light of hereditaiy 
succession It shows also how the country as yet lacked 
an institution like Parliament to settle such disputes. 
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afterwards extended the audioiity of the King’s courts, and 
laid the basis of the Common Law, m a spiiit alien to true 
feudahsm. Of true feudahsm England had enough under 
Stephen. 

The feudal anarchy rose out of a disputed succession 
between a man and a woman equally unfit to fill the throne. 
Stephen and Matilda raised rival armies by giving a free 
hand to their baronial supporters, and by granting away to 
private persons those rights of the Crown which the Nor¬ 
man Kings had laboriously acquired For two generations 
past, the sheriff had been a real Kmg’s oflBcer, removable 
at will and subject to the inquisition of the central Curia, 
But the typical figure of the new age was Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, whom Matilda and Stephen in turn made he¬ 
reditary sheriff and justiciary of Essex, granting to him and 
his heirs for ever the right of holdmg all the Kmg’s judicial 
and admimstrative power m the county He was perpetu¬ 
ally changing sides and perpetually raising the pnce of bis 
allegiance. Fmally he secured fiom Stephen these royal 
rights not only in Essex but m Hertfoidshire, Middlesex 
and London, the very heart of the Kingdom. He was a 
rufBan of the woist order, and the most poweiful man m 
the East of England, not excepting the Kmg But, m spite 
of the royal charters, ‘his heiis for ever’ weie not destmed 
to rule those regions. 

By men such as these, in local possession of soyoieign 
power, whole districts were depopulated The Thames val¬ 
ley, the South-West and part of the Midlands suffered 
severely, hut the worst scenes of all were enacted m the 
fenland, where Geoffrey de Mandeville kept an army afoot 
on the plunder of the countryside. In the heart of this un¬ 
happy region, in the cloisters of Peterboiough, an English 
monk sat tracing the last sad entnes of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chromcle, first compiled under the patronage of the great 
King Alfred, now shrunk to be the annals of the neglected 
and oppiessed In it we heai tlie bitter cry of the Enghsh 
common folk agamst the foreign chivalry to whom the for¬ 
eign Kmgs had for a while abandoned them. 
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They greatly oppressed the wretched people by making 
them work at these castles, and when the castles were 
finished they filled them with devils and evil men They 
ihen took those whom they suspected to have any goods, 
by mght and by day, seizing both men and women, and 
they put them m prison for their gold and silver, and tor- 
tmed them with pains unspeakable, for never were any 
maityrs tormented as these were 

Then follows tire passage so often quoted in our history 
books, the inventory of the tortures used, of which the 
mildest were starvation and imprisonment in oubliettes 
filled with adders, snakes and toads If we remember that 
two generations later Kmg John starved to death a high¬ 
born lady and her son, we may well beheve the worst of 
’ these tales of horror wrought under the anarchy upon the 
friendless and the poor 

While such atrocities were thmgs of every day m the 
stone castles that now covered the land, the feudal nobility 
who had reared them were also engaged vwth a pecuhar 
zeal in founding and endowmg monastenes. In Stephen’s 
reign a hundred new foundations were made. Those who 
caused and exploited the anarchy were foremost m maldng 
hbeial grants to the Cistercian monks, who first came over 
from Fiance at this period We need not suppose that re- 
hgious motives of a very high order were always at work, 
any more than that they were always absent A Baron, 
whose imagination was perturbed by some rude fresco in 
the church of a long-clawed devil flying off with an ar¬ 
moured knight, would reflect that a grant to a monastery 
was an excellent way of forestalling any such unpleasant 
consequences that might follow from his own habits of tor- 
tuiing peasants and depopulatmg villages. 

[1153.] At length, by the help of Archbishop Theobald, 
an accommodafaon was brought about between the claim¬ 
ants Stephen was to wear the crown till his death, but 
Matilda’s son should succeed as Henry II. Meanwhile un¬ 
licensed castles, reckoned at over a thousand, were to be 
destroyed. It was a coalition dehberately made by both 
parties against the too apparent evils of unchecked feudal¬ 
ism But Stephen was not the man to cure the lUs of the 
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State, and it was one ot England’s gieat good fortunes that 
he died next year. He was a gallant wairior, a knight-errant 
of the new chivalnc ideal, capable of giving the Lady 
Matilda a pass through his hnes to his own great disad¬ 
vantage, but careless of the pubhc welfare and wholly un¬ 
fit to be King. 

Of all the monarchs who have worn the island crown, few 
have done such gieat and lasting work as Henry Plantage- 
net, Count of Anjou. [1154-89.] He found England ex¬ 
hausted by nearly twenty yeais of anaichy, with cveiy 
cog in the Norman machine of State either broken or rusty 
with disuse, the people sick indeed of feudal misinle, but., 
hahle at any moment to shp back into it for want 
means to preserve order. He left England with a ju¬ 
dicial and admimstrative system and a habit of obedi¬ 
ence to government which prevented the recurrence of 
anarchy, in spite of the long absences of King Richard and 
the malignant folhes of King John After the death of the 
First Hemy, the outcome of bad government was anaichy, 
after the death of the Second Henry, the outcome of bad 
government was constitutional reform. And the difference 
IS a measure of the work of the great Angevin. 

Hemy II was as httle of an Englishman as the Norman 
or the Dutch William There are advantages as well as dis¬ 
advantages m having a King who is a foreigner he may 
see the wood more clearly foi not having been born amongj. 
the trees. The Angevin brought to beai on English piob- 
lems not only his fierce and tireless eneigy and impeiious 
Will, but a clerkly mind trained in the best European learn- 
mg of his day, particularly m the lore of the legal renais¬ 
sance then spreading northward from the Italian 
Umveisities, he was able therefore to he the pioneer of the 
new jurisprudence in a land that only since his day has 
been famous for its native law He was wise too in all the 
admmistrative arts of the various provinces of the empiie 
that he luled For he was not merely Duke of Normandy 
but ruler of all western France. By marriage, diplomacy 
and war, the House of Anjou had accumulated such vascS 
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possessions that the Monarchy at Paris and the Holy Roman. 
Empire itself were for awhile of less account m Euiope. 

Since Henry reigned fiom the Cheviots to the Pyrenees, 
he was the better able to control the Enghsh baronage, 
who dared not defy the lord of so many lands. The last 
baionial revolt of the old feudal type was in 1173, and 
Henry crushed it. In this way the continental power of the 
early English Kings was indirectly of service to the internal 
development of England, when the chief thing needed was 
a strong monarchy. 

Henry’s ever-movmg court® was filled with men of busi¬ 
ness, pleasure and scholarship from every land m Western 
Europe. To the great Kmg, who was to leave so deep an 
impress on Enghsh mstitubons, England was meiely the 
largest of his provinces The domimons which he admm- 
istered were not divided by conscious national cleavage, 
but were all part of the same cultural civilization In Eng¬ 
land the upper class still talked French, and continued to 
talk it tih well on in the reign of Edward III In the Eng¬ 
hsh village the distance between the lord and his villeins 
was accentuated, no longer indeed by racial feehng and 
the memory of Hastings, but by the ever-present barrier of 
a different language The deep social gulf, characteristic 
of feudahsra, was not m the Twelfth Century filled up by a 

® It was no sinecure to be a courtier of Henry II Here is 
an account of the life by Peter of Blois, who shared it: 
‘If the Kmg has decided to spend the day anywhere, es¬ 
pecially if his royal will to do so has been publicly pro¬ 
claimed by herald, you may be certain that he will get 
off eaily in the morning, and this sudden change wiU thiow 
everyone’s plans mto confusion. . . . You may see men 
running about as tliough they were mad, urging on the 
pack-hoises, driving chaiiots one into another, and every- 
thmg in a state of confusion . . . His pleasure, if I may 
dare to say so, is incieased by the straits to which his 
courtiers are put. After wandering about diree or four miles 
in an unknown forest, frequently in the daik, we would 
consider our prayers answered if we found by chance some 
mean filthy hut Often were there fierce quarrels over these 
hovels, and courtiers fought with drawn swords for a lodg- 
mg that it would have disgraced pigs to fight for ’ 
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numerous middle class of yeomen or traders Such as they 
were, the bailiff, men-at-arms, and other go-betweens who 
hnked the lord to tlie peasant serf, must have spoken both 
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POLYGOT ENGLAND 

French and English. The priest dealt on yet a third tongue 
—Lalm, which was therefore the language of official docu¬ 
ments Mediaeval England was a polyglot community- 
even without takmg account of the numerous provincial 
variations of ‘old’ and ‘middle’ Enghsh, or of the Celtic 
tongues spoken m Wales and Cornwall. 

English snobbery was already at its beneficent task, nn - 
ending down the ages, of spreading the culture of the up¬ 
per class outwards and downwards among the people As 
late as the reign of Edward III, a chromcler tells us that 
'uplandish men will hken themselves to gentlemen and 
strive with great business for to speak French, for to be 
i-told of,’ and we may be sure it was so even more m the 
time of the Angevin Kmgs. It is then no wonder that the 
gieat wave of French poetry and French narrative that 
was sweeping over Europe m the Twelfth Century, in¬ 
vaded and conquered England The alliterative poetry of 
the school of Beowulf must have hngered on obscurely, 
since there was a modest revival of it two centuries later 
in the time of Langland’s Piers Plowman But the England 
of Heniy II and his sons, inhabited by a good-humoured 
folk devoted, as foreigners remarked, to outdoor sports and 
games and jokes, was carried away by the hit and swmg 
of French songs for music and the dance, by the vewe of 
Fiench epics and tales, and by Enghsh songvS made m imi¬ 
tation Here we must seek the origin of the forms taken by 
the great Enghsh poetry of later times. 

In remote Iceland a literature not inferior to the French 
romances and carols was flourishing and decaymg, neg¬ 
lected by the woild If the prose Sagas had been known 
and appreciated in England, they might have changed 
much in the history of letters. But they were left to a httle 
clan, hemmed m by the stormy seas, while England and 
Geimany were conquered by the hterature of Italy and 
France, which made aU Europe one in culture no less than 
in religion The Nordic humour and poetry, when it re¬ 
awakened m Chaucer and Shakespeare, poured its im¬ 
petuous forces into Latin forms, transmuting them mto 
something rich and strange. 

The progress of mediaeval England in the arts and 
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ciafts, in wealth, civilization and good humour, was due to 
the relative peace that she enjoyed as compared to the 
rest o£ mediaeval Europe Hei French-speaking Kings not 
only pievented the constant mvasions which had charac¬ 
terized the Anglo-Saxon penod, but after the reign of 
Stephen stopped the private wars which continued to be 
a feature of contmental feudahsm. In England, a Baron 
did not enjoy the right to wage war on another Baion, and 
the kmghts whom he had enfeoffed to render the services 
he owed to the Crown, were not permitted to fight in his 
private quarrels, least of all against the King 

The knights, m fact, were ceasing to be called out on 
any feudal service at aU, even in the King's wais A great j 
foreign ruler hire Henry II wanted troops whom he could 
take to Aquitaine or beyond, and keep on foot for more 
than the feudal forty days He theiefore extended a sys¬ 
tem begun by Henry I, by which payments called ‘scutage’ 
or ‘shield-money’ were, if the King wished it, received by 
the Exchequer from Prelates and Barons, in heu of the 
mihtary service of their kmghts enfeoffed upon then lands. 
The cash could be used by the Kmg to hue mercenaries 
either foreign or English. 

And so in the reigns of Hemy II and his sons, an Enghsh 
knight, though trained to joust and fight from the saddle, 
might never have seen a siege or a stricken field His m- 
terests were growing every day moie peaceful and more 
agricultural. He was always plotting to impiove the yield ' 
of his domain lands, watchmg the villeins at work upon 
them, and going the rounds with his fnend and servant 
the bailiff, whom he could mstiuct to ‘sow the headland 
with red wheat ’ He was in process of becoming that pre- 
emmently Enghsh figuie—the country gentleman 

For these reasons the stone castle typical of Stephen’s 
reign was gradually leplaced by the stone manor-house, 
typical of the Plantagenet epoch The movement was has¬ 
tened by Henry II’s demohtion of unlicensed castles and 
his unwiUmgness to grant new hcences. The staik donjon- 
keep was replaced by a high-ioofed stone hall of the type 
of a college dinmg-hall at Oxford or Cambiidge, the lineal 
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de-scendant of the high timber hall of the Anglo-Danish 
thegn In fiont of it was a walled comtyard partly sur¬ 
rounded by buildings. The manor-house was only to be 
entered through the gateway of the courtyard, and was 
often protected by a moat It was built to be defensible 
against a mob or a tioop of horse, but could not, hke the 
castle, stand a regular siege The men who bmit the Plan- 
tagenet manor-houses hved among armed neighbours 
easily moved to violence, but they were not preoccupied 
with the thought of serious war, their chief desire being 
to enjoy in safety the fruits of the soil and to cultivate the 
arts and ciafts of peace 

There were mdeed infinite varieties and grades of 
manoi-house and haU, and I have here described only 
those of the better-to-do gentry. But some must have been 
very humble abodes in tlie Middle Ages, for even m Tudor 
times there were some ‘halls’ of the gentry that are now 
only used as bams, and veiy many that are now farm¬ 
houses. 

English knights, down to the age of Chaucer and be¬ 
yond, often hired themselves out to their own or other 
Kings to fight in Scotland, in Fiance, 01 even as far afield 
as ‘Ahsandie when it was wonne ’ But they were soldiers 
only when on campaign, and could leturn to their peaceful 
country homes Others nevei left the manor except to ride 
to the Shire Court on county business. The more fashion¬ 
able and adventurous were devoted to the sport of the 
tournament and to the trappings and romance of the new 
school of chivalry coming over from France, rather than to 
actual war 

Such at least was the state of the southern and midland 
counties, but the social land.scape grew more grim as one 
approached the Welsh or Scottish borders There dwelt 
the Marcher Lords in their high stone castles, soldiers ever 
on watch for the beacon fire and the raid of the racial 
enemy It was these wainor nobles of the Welsh and Scot¬ 
tish Marches who supphed the chief fightmg element m 
the constitutional troubles of Plantagenet tunes and m the 
pseudo-feudahsm of the Wars of the Roses 
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There followed, indeed, one remarkable consequence of 
the feudal and warlike origin of the Enghsh country gen¬ 
tleman. After the Norman Conquest the rule of primogen¬ 
iture had gradually been adopted for land, to secure that 
a feoff should not be broken up among the sons of a vassal 
and so become unable to supply the mihtary service due 
to the lord. In Saxon times an estate had nomially been 
divided among the sons. In Plantagenet tunes it normally 
went to the eldest son alone. And therefore the younger 
sons, after being brought up as children of the manor- 
house, were sent out into the world to seek their fortunes. 
This had the effect of mcreasmg the adventurous and rov¬ 
ing spirit of the new Enghsh nation, and of mingling classes 
as they were not mmgled m Germany or France The Eng¬ 
hsh upper class never became a closed caste, hke the con- 
tmental nobles who married only inside them own order, 
and despised merchants and commerce. If Enghsh history 
followed a very different course, it was partly because the 
custom of pnmogemture, though onginated to meet a feu¬ 
dal requirement, had become part of the land-law of an 
England that was rapidly escapmgfrom feudahsm. 

We are watchmg an important step towards the higher 
stages of civihzation—the growth of a leisured class At a 
time when the island held about as many people as New 
Zealand to-day, and when these few inhabitants were still 
so poor that we should not have expected any of them to 
be people of leisure, the feudal system had estabhshed a 
class of warriors hving at the expense of the cultivators of 
the soil. And now that the Monarchy had caused war to 
cease m the island, this warrior class found its occupation 
gone. The tune and endowments which it was to have 
spent on war and the preparation for war had become an 
endowment of leisure In the Plantagenet manor-houses, 
tune lay heavy on the peace-bound knights, and to kill 
time they took to a number of different devices, each ac- 
eordmg to his tastes,—to drink, sport, tournament, agricul¬ 
tural improvement, local admmistration and pohtics, music, 
letters and art In the piimmval Saxon forest, huntmg had 
been the duty of the thegn, it was now the pass-tune of 
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*the disoccupied kmght. As game and wasteland became 
more scarce, he struggled with the King above and with 
the peasantry below to preserve enough for his own di¬ 
version Increasing wealth was supphed him by the mano¬ 
rial system of agriculture, by the rising population, by the 
increasing acreage imder plough, and by the disinheiit- 
ance of his younger brothers under the law of primogen¬ 
iture, he spent the surplus on comforts and amemties for 
his manor-house, on art and mmstielsy in the hall, m a 
thousand ways discovering for the behoof of a barbaious 
age what a spacious and beautiful thmg man can make of 
hfe. The nch Abbot and Bishop did the like. The accumu¬ 
lated wealth of the feudal classes and their caU for new 
^ luxuries caused the nse of the English towns, and the new 
middle classes engaged m manufacture, trade and overseas 
commerce. The arts of civihzed life were forced into bemg 
m mediaeval England by the unequal distribution of 
wealth under the feudal and manorial system, by the sta- 
bihty of these harsh social arrangements, and by the good 
peace which the King imposed on all ® 

It remains for us to examine the feudal system of the 
manor from the point of view of the peasant, to him it was 
a less unmixed benefit than to the pnvileged classes, lay 
and clerical, whom it was specially designed to support 
In the Twelfth Century the proportion of freeholders m 
an English manor was veiy small. The day of the yeoman 
) freeholder only came with the breakdowm of the old mano- 
nal system and the feudal economy proper, which were 
still m full vigour under the Angevm Kmgs. The slave, who 
had composed nine per cent of the population recorded in 
Domesday, had risen into the vdlein class, but the free 
man was not markedly on the increase The lord and his 
villeins shared the manor and its pioduce between them. 
The seif or villein was by buth and inheritance bound to 

^ Mediaeval cowmeice chiefly supplied luxuiies for the 
rich. The food, furmture and clothing of the poor were 
produced and manufactured locally in the villages. It was 
the Industrial Revolution of modern times that devised 
methods of mass-pioduction and distribution of common 
articles for the common man 
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the soil; he and his family were sold with an estate when 
it changed hands. He could not marry his daughter save 
with ihe lord’s consent and the payment of a heavy fine; 
when he died, his best beast, sometimes his only cow, was 
seized as henot’ by the loid of the manor. He could not 
migrate oi withdraw his services at will. He could not 
strike. He must work on his lord’s domain so many days m 
the year without pay, brmgmg his own team or half-team 
of oxen for the plough. It was by these services of the vil- 
lem, and not by hired labour, that the lord’s home farm was 
worked. The bailiff had to keep his eye on the unvvilhng 
workmen lest they should sit down for half-an-hour at a 
time at the end of every furrow. 

But the villein, half slave as he was in these respects,"' 
held lands of his ovm which he tilled on those days of the 
year when his lord had no claim upon him or his oxen. And 
he had his share in the use and profit of the village 
meadow, the village pastuie and the village woodland and 
waste, wheie the swme and geese were turned loose. 

How was his position secured? There was for him no 
‘equahty before the law ’ As late as John’s reign the safe¬ 
guards given by Magna Carta to the ‘free man’ touched 
him not at all He could not sue his lord m the Kmg’s 
courts But he had a double protection agamst ill-usage. 
Fust, the lord and baihff found it to their mterest to receive 
from him willing rather than unwiUmg work and to give 
him no motive to run away. For he could not be easily re¬ 
placed, like an overworked slave m old Rome, or m the 
West Indies before Wilberforce, nor might he be driven 
to work vnth the whip. And secondly, he had the security 
of village tradition, legally expressed m ‘the custom of the 
manor,’ and enforced in the Manor Court, which was held 
sometimes m the lord’s hall, sometimes under the time- 
honoured oak tree in the middle of the village. 

How much protection was the Manor Couit to the vil- 
lem? It was mdeed his lord’s court, not the Kmg’s But at 
least it was an open court, m which there is reason to 
think that the viUeins shared with the freemen the duty of 
acting as judges or assessors It was at least better than 
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*'the mere arbitrary woid o£ the lord or his bailiff. Against 
a rapacious and wicked lord the protection seems but 
slender, and doubtless there was often terrible oppression, 
especially in Stephen’s reign. But in Plantagenet times the 
Enghsh peasant never fell to the level of the French peas¬ 
ant of the Jacquerie. 

No ancient system must be Judged in the abstract, or by 
purely modem standards. The great merit of the manorial 
system in its day was this, that among men of primitive 
passions and violent habits it promoted stability, certainty 
and law. A court that focussed pubhc opmion and tradition, 
and that actually kept written records from the Thirteenth 
Century onwards, was established as part of the normal 
ijife of the Enghsh village. When the system worked prop¬ 
erly, a peasant knew what services he owed his lord, and 
he knew that the baihff would exact those and no more. It 
IS tme that the peasant could not strike and could not le¬ 
gally emigrate without his lord’s consent; but neither 
could his lord evict—in fact, whatever may have been the 
case in theory. Nor could the lord raise the rent or services 
due, once they were fairly estabhshed by custom of the 
Manor Court, 

During the centuries when this system flourished m Eng¬ 
land, wealth slowly accumulated; more land came under 
plough; flocks and herds multiphed in spite of frequent 
murram; and in spite of no less frequent famine and pesti- 
^lence the population went up from perhaps one-and-a- 
quarter or one-and-a-half million when Domesday was 
compiled in 1086, to perhaps three-and-a-half or four mil- 
hons when the Black Death of 1349 temporarily checked 
the increase. 

But at the best of times life on the manor was hard, and 
the viUeins were very slow in rising above the level of 
Anglo-Saxon rural barbarism towards the type of ]olly Eng¬ 
hsh yeoman of later days. The serf was what poverty and 
submission made him,—shifty, fearful, ignorant, full of su¬ 
perstitions Christian and pagan, trusting to charms and 
strange traditions of a folk-lore of immemorial antiquity; 
cheating and sometimes murdering the lord or his oflScers, 
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incompetent and fatalistic in presence or scarcity and ^ 
plague m the village and murrain among the iU-kept beasts. 
The soil was undrained and sodden to a degree we can 
now hardly conceive. The 3ungle kept rushing in, weeds 
overspreadmg the ploughland, as bailiffs complained. Un¬ 
der the open-field system with its unscientific farming, the 
soil after centuries of use became less fertile, and die yield 
per acre was reduced. 

The Enghsh weatlier was at least as bad as it is in our 
day, and when the ciop failed, as it often did after a wet 
summer, there was nothing to avert famine in the village. 
Animal food was less available than in Saxon tunes, for the 
vast forests of the Norman Kings and the private warrens of 
their vassals weie guarded by cruel laws. The wild buds,**' 
the preserved pigeons and rabbits, and the other animals 
with which the island swarmed, often came marauding mto 
the peasants’ crops with the dnest effects, and were taken 
and cooked on the sly in spite of laws and penalties Cat¬ 
tle and sheep were not foi the peasant to eat, though ‘beef’ 
and ‘mutton’ figured In the bill of fare of the French-speak¬ 
ing lords at the manor-house. Pig’s flesh was commoner in 
the cottage. In fen regions fishers and fowlers supphed eels 
and water'fowl good and cheap 

The mediaeval Enghsh village, at the end of its muddy 
nding tracks, with its viUems bound for hfe not to stray from 
the precincts of the manor, was subject to physical and in¬ 
tellectual isolation that governed its life m every respect. 
One result of isolation was that the village had to manu¬ 
facture for itself. Among the villeins were craftsmen, who 
might or might not be husbandmen as well. 'The ‘wright’ or 
carpenter could knock together the cottages, their furni¬ 
ture and the wooden part of the farm machinery, the 
thatcher and the blacksmith could finish his work The 
women and children were all ‘spinsters,’ and village weav- 
mg of the coarser kind of cloth preceded fine weaving in 
England by many centuiies—and mdeed stretches back to 
prehistonc times. Much of the peasant’s clothing was of 
hides roughly tanned. The neighbouring market town, 
Itself an agricultural village, supplied what else had occa--^ 
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**sionaIIy to be bought. Only the inhabitants of the manor- 
house were likely to go further afield in their purchases 
and to patronize the commerce of the towns and the 
traders oversea. 

In Henry II’s reign, the lord’s dwelling, whether Abbey, 
castle or manor-house, was often built of stone. But the 
vdlems’ cottages were still hovels, without chimneys or 
glass, and sometimes without any aperture but the door. 
They were bruit either of spht logs, erected side by side 
in the old Saxon fashion, or, where timber became scarce, 
of half-timher’ walls, with mud fiUing in the oaken frame¬ 
work. The art of baking bricks had died with the Romans 
and had not yet been revived. The roof was of turf or 
-^thatch A small orchard, garden or yard surrounded the 
viUein’s cottage, even when it faced the village street. 

In the West and North and in districts still chiefly wood¬ 
land, the cottages often stood in small hamlets of one, two, 
three, or half a dozen farms, and each httle farm often bad 
its own consohdated lands, sometimes surrounded by per¬ 
manent enclosures.^ But m the best agricultural districts in 
East and Middle England, the prevaihng system was the 
large village of two to five hundred souls, grouped round 
the parish church and manor-house, m the middle of the 
open field This ‘open’ or ‘common field,’ was not cut up by 
hedges into the chess-board appearance presented by 
rural England to-day. It was divided mto hundreds of httle 
^strips each of an acre or half an acre, divided by Tialks’ of 
grass or footpath. It must Lave looked somewhat hke a 
group of allotments of our time, but on a gigantic scale, 
and all under corn. 

Each of these stnps was a separate holding, a umt of pro¬ 
prietorship as well as of agriculture Each peasant had his 
property scattered about m the field in a number of sepa¬ 
rate strips, and a single freeman or villein might hold any 
number from one upwards, thirty formed a usual holding. 
The lord’s domain, though part of it might be in a con¬ 
tinuous tract separate from the village field, was in part 
scattered about among the peasant holdmgs. 

** See above, p. sy, and note, p. 29. 
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Lord, freeman and viUem were perforce subject to the' 
general village pohcy as to the cultivation of the 'common 
field,’ of which the private stiips were the component 
parts. There were m fact three separate fields, in each of 
which every man had his share, small or great Each year 
one of these three huge fields lay fallow with the cattle 
grazmg over it, one was planted with wheat or rye, and 
the third with oats or hailey. While under cultivation, the 
area was generally enclosed by^hurdles. Agricultural im¬ 
provements and private enterprise were severely handi¬ 
capped by such a system, yet it lasted m some of the best 
agricultural distncts of England from times long before the 
Conquest to the great age of agricultural change m the 
Eighteenth Century. The chief improvements took place" 
m that part of the lord’s domam which formed a self-con¬ 
tained whole, and could be enclosed, or let as a separate 
block to leasehold farmers. 

Apart from the ‘fields’ lay the meadow, if possible down 
beside the brook The meadow was common hayfield and 
common pasture, subject to elaborate rules and 'stmts’ dis¬ 
cussed and enforced m tlie Manor Court. Astride of the 
biook or mill-stream stood the water-mill, usually belongmg 
to the lord, who could make the villems bring their own 
com to be ground there at his price, which was some¬ 
times so exorbitant that the right to use hand mills at home 
was striven for as a rare privilege Windmills were uncom¬ 
mon m mediasval England’ the first of them are said to 
have come from the East after Richard I’s crusade. 

It will be seen that this was not a communist society, or 
a ‘village community’m the strict sense. But mdividuahsm 
was shackled. The manoi consisted of a number of private 
holders, mcludmg the lord, very unequal in wealth and m 
their relations to one another, but with closely mtei-re¬ 
lated rights, and all dependent on one another for co¬ 
operation on a tiaditional system Cash nexus, fieedom of 
contract, fimdity of labour were the exception and not the 
rule 

Beyond the ‘fields’ lay the ‘waste’—the marshes, heaths 
and forests that had once clothed the whole acreage of the 
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island, and still covered more than half of it The Saxon 
pioneers had pierced its heart of darkness and broken it 
up with their “hams’ and “dens' planted everywhere in its 
midst Generation after generabon, down the length of 
Enghsh history, the heath, fen and woodland shrank and 
shrank, as new hamlets and farms sprang up, as village 
“fields’ were enlarged and mulbphed, and as the hiinter- 
Kmgs were forced to disgorge to their subjects one forest 
junsdiction after another. At length, m Hanoverian tunes, 
the ‘waste’ dividing township from township had shrunk 
to a couple of village commons Last of all, duimg the 
enclosures of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
the remaining commons disappeared so fast that m many 
eases every acre of the land lying between one village 
and the next is to-day divided up mto the chess-board of 
hedged fields The townships have ended by devouring the 
whole ‘waste’ and forest, unbkely as such an event might 
have seemed to a bird in mid-an amveyrng the tree-tops of 
England a thousand years ago. 
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Maitland, Constitutional History of England, and Canon 
Law in tlie Church of England, Holdsworth, A History of 
English Law, Vols. I, II (the less technical parts aie of 
great value to historical students, whether lawyers 01 not), 
Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages, W. C Holland, The 
General Eyre (Cam Press, 192a); A L. Smith, Church and 
State m the Middle Ages, H. O. Meredith, Outlines of the 
Economic History of England, Goulton, Social Life in Brit¬ 
ain fiom the Conquest to the Refoimation, and The Medi¬ 
aeval Village, and Five Centuries of Religion-, Various 
writers. Social England (ed Traill), Vols I -II, W. P Ker, 
English Literature, Mediaeval (Home University Library); 
Tout, Relations of France and England in the Middle 
Ages, Queimell, A History of Everyday Things in England-, 
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High Court of Paihament (Yale Umv Press), StaweU and 
Maivin, The Making of the Western Mind, A. F. Pollard, 
Evolution of Paihament, Barnard’s Mediaeval England 
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vtlle, a Study of the Anai chy, Hubert Hall, Court Life un- 
dei the Plantagenets (reign of Henry the Second). 

CHAPTER TWO 

Henry II continued. The Cistercians in the North, 

Becket. The King's Courts. The Common Law and 

the Jury 

KING Henry II, 1154-89 

Some features in the manorial system described m the last 
chapter were only developed after the period of Henry 
of Anjou. It was m the reign of his grandson, Henry III, 
that the keepmg of wntten recoids by the Manor Court 
became usual And in the same reign scientific treatises 
on agriculture and estate management began to be circu¬ 
lated The home-staying feudal kmghts began to imitate 
on their own estates the methods of account-keepmg and 
record with which the King’s Justices, Sheriffs and Barons 
of the Exchequer had made them unpleasantly famihar 
They also took lessons from the managers of Church estates, 
particulaily those of the Cistercian monasteries. 

In spite of the enthusiasm with which abbeys were being 
founded and endowed in the reigns of Stephen and Henry 
n, and the puritan severity of the original Enghsh Cis¬ 
tercians, the monks of that order were not for long 
a great moral and mtellectual force among the people of 
the land, such as the fnars became m the following 
century But they led the way in estate management, and 
especially in growing fine wool for the Flemish looms. If, 
as has been said m relation to the export of raw wool, 
Plantagenet England was the ‘mediaeval Australia,’ the 
monks were among the first great ‘squatters.’ The famous 
monasteries under the steep, wooded banks of Yorkshire 
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dales began the movement that m the course of four or five 
hundred years converted most of North England and Scot¬ 
land from unused wilderness mto sheep-nm By a process 
too slow to be observed or recorded, the mbbhng flocks 
destroyed the dwarf oak-rods, birch and scrub which had 
cumbered the water-logged wastes of the North since 
time immemorial, leavmg us instead the prairies of white 
grass and heather under the drying western wind. 

The Cistercians m England perhaps did as much good 
by their methods of estate management as m any other 
way. Good and evil are hard to disentangle, for the order 
was most heartily abused by contemporaries for its piover- 
bial greed, which led the monks into chicane, forgery and 
oppression, but led them also to keep estate accounts and 
to develop sheep farming sooner than most landlords. If it 
is once admitted that monks who have renounced tlie world 
and its vanities have nevertheless as good a right to acquire 
nches as people with fewer pretensions to virtue, then the 
same measure of mingled praise and blame must be 
allotted to the eaily Cistercians as to the impiovmg lay 
landlords of Tudor times and of the Eighteenth Centmy 

Many of the new foundations were not sub)ect to the 
control of the English Bishops, but only of their own Abbots 
and of the Pope—a hberty, of doubtful benefit to the Church 
at any time, that ultimately hastened tire destruction of the 
monasteries in England But some abbeys were within the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops, and the reports of the episcopal , 
visitations supply the best evidence we have from which to 
form a judgment on the vexed problems of English mo- 
nasticism 

In this connection, there is a story told by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis in his mahcious Speculum Ecclesise One day when 
Henry II was ndmg back from the chase, the prior and 
monks of St. Swithin at Winchester fell on their knees be¬ 
fore him and besought him with tears to save them from 
the Bishop, who proposed to cut down three out of their 
thirteen dishes at dmner. ‘By God’s eyesl’ said the Kmg. 
‘Look at these monksi I thought from their howUng, their 
abbey had been burned down. And this is all the story. 
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May the Bishop perish if he does not cut down their dishes 
to thiee, with which I am content at my loyal table.’ 
Whethei this tale be true or not, many similar stories, jests 
and sayings show that the popular reputation of the monas¬ 
tic body for sanctity was not very much higher m the reigns 
of Hemy II and his sons than m the time of Chaucer But 
in the early days some monasteries weie of great service 
as centres of scholarship before the rise of the Enghsh 
Universities, and as the homes for chromcleis and copyists 
before the rise of lay historians, scnveners and printers. 
Carlyle’s hero, the noble Abbot Samson of St Edmondsbury, 
kept his monks on stricter fare than their contemporaries 
at St Swithin’s But the scandals of the Evesham case in 
the reigns of Richard and John show how easy it was for 
the heads of monastic houses to abuse their autociatic 
powers, and how utteily unfitted some of them weie for 
such trust. There was as much vanety between one abbey 
and another as between one manor and the next Ideahza- 
tion and sweepmg censure are equally dangerous with 
regard to any period—whether Past or Present. 

In deciding about the dishes proper to a refectory table, 
and m more weighty matters of the law, Henry II would 
have woiked well enough with his Bishops, whom he had 
himself appointed, if he had not made the memorable mis¬ 
take of naming his Chancellor and friend, Thomas Becket, 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury The new Primate, freed 
from die King’s service, held himself to be representative 
only of the Church and of die Pope. [1162] It rejoiced 
his combative nature and htigious mteUect to stand up 
almost single-handed against a combination of King and 
Barons and a varying proportion of the Bishops themselves 

The sympathies of the Enghsh Church and nation were 
divided, but on the whole they inclined to the Kmg—for 
Becket was both violent and mconsistent in his conduct of 
the case. Unfortunately Henry’s ungovernable temper 
broke out in a cry of lage that mspired four of lus kmghts to 
steal away from his court and murder his enemy in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral [1170 ] The wave of reaction caused by 
this appalling deed deprived the State of many important 
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rights only recovered at the RefoiTnation The cult of St. 
Thomas the Martyr remained for three centuries the most 
popular in England So many myriads besides Chaucer 
rode to Canterbury 'the holy bhssful martyr for to seek,’ 
that the word canter passed into the language for the pace 
at which pdgnms bound thither should nde—presumably 
between one tale and the next It was left for another mas¬ 
terful King Henry, m an age when much had changed, to 
grmd the shrme to powder as being not only the chief 
centre of a rehc worship which the pupil of the Renaissance 
reformers wished to destroy, but as the monument of the 
famous triumph of clerical privilege over the King and the 
King’s law. [1538-] 

The matter of the cnmmous clerks on which Henry II 
was worsted by the dead man was tins In the Conshtu- 
tions of Clarendon, [1x64.] when a giand council of Baions 
and Prelates had defined the boundanes of Church and 
State, the King had successfully claimed that clerks who 
committed felony should be accused first in the lay court, 
then handed over to the Church court for trial, and, if 
condemned and degraded fiom holy orders by their spirit¬ 
ual supenors, should finally be biought back by the Kings 
oflScers to the lay comt for sentence and pumshment This, 
he argued, was agreeable to ancient usage and not in¬ 
consistent with the Canon Law He did not claim that lay 
courts could try persons in holy ordeis 

To many even of the clergy this had seemed a reason¬ 
able compromise. But Becket, after a temporary acquies¬ 
cence, threw it over. His intransigence was approved by 
his martyrdom, and the result of his posthumous victory 
was that not only monks and parish priests, but professional 
men, and an enormous crowd of menials and minor ofiicers 
of clerical estabhshments, and m later times anyone who 
could make some show of being able to read, were safe 
from the dread of any serious penalty for such ciimes as 
burglaiy, rape and homicide, at any rate for the first of¬ 
fence It was only too easy to obtain mmor orders, and the 
attraction to baser spirits of such privileges and protection 
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was great. 'One of the woist evils of the later Middle Ages/ 
wrote Maitland, ‘was the benefit of clergy ’ 

Although Henry's rash outcry and the knights’ wicked 
deed saved the skins of felonious clerks for more than ten 
generations to come, m many matters Henry successfully 
set up the bamer of the lay courts against the encioach- 
ments of the clerical power. During the atrophy of the 
State under Stephen, the Church had naturally and de¬ 
servedly improved her position and piestige Supported by 
the Ingh Papal claims from oversea, the Church courts now 
threatened to mvade many provmces not their own. Henry 
stayed this tide. The “benefit of clergy,’ that he was forced 
to concede, only affected cases of felony. For minor of¬ 
fences and m civil actions arising from contract and dehct, 
clerks must appear as defendants in the lay courts of Eng¬ 
land, to the scandal of high churchmen. 

Above all, advowsons were declared lay property and 
cases about Church benefices were to be tried m tlie lay 
courts This victoi-y of the Common over the Canon Law 
set some hmit to the power of the Pope over the Enghsh 
Church Cases decided in the spiritual courts could be 
earned by appeal to Rome, and the Pope was m the habit 
of stopping cases while they were still pending and 
calhng them up to Rome or before tribunals appointed by 
himself in England The Church was m no position to resist 
this proceduie, for she admitted its legahty In matters 
spiritual she was subject to the Pope, and therefore the 
only way to protect her against him was to restrict the 
frontiers of the spiritual field, and compel her to take ref¬ 
uge behind the lay power in the King’s courts 

Henry II’s firm stand in the matter of advowsons, which 
he insisted were temporal property, prevented appoint¬ 
ments to benefices in England fiom passing wholesale, by 
the route of the Church courts, into the hands of the Roman 
Court. 

Even as it was, the Pope soon learnt how to make ap¬ 
pointments by ‘provisors,’ laigely for the benefit of Itahan 
priests The stiuggle between the Pope and the pations of 
Enghsh hvings, whom the Kmg somebmes championed and 
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somebmes betrayed, went on for centuries, and led to the 
Statutes of Praemunire and other anti-Papal enactments of 
Parhament under the later Plantagenets, all tending to¬ 
wards the far-off event of the fuU Tudor solution ^ 

The greatest of many benefits that Henry 11 conferred 
upon England was legal reform The new judicial procedure 
that he introduced was destmed to shape the future of 
English society and pohtics, and to give distmctive habits 
of thought to all the Enghsh-speaking nations ‘m states un¬ 
born and accents yet unknown ’ For the increase of power 
and junsdiction that he gave to the King’s central couits 
and to then offshoots travelhng in the shires, rendered 
possible the rapid growth of Enghsh 'Common Law,’ that is^ 
to say a native system 'common to the whole land, in place 
of the vanous provmcial customs still administered in the 
Shire and Hundred Courts and in the countless private 
jurisdictions. 

The organs of old Anglo-Danish life, the communal courts 
of Shire and Hundred, could never have become instru¬ 
ments for Cl eating the supremacy of the Common Law 
They were the courts of the middling class of gentry, and 
could not have been clothed with enough power and pies- 
tige to wrest jurisdiction from the feudal and ecclesiastical 
courts held by the great nobles and prelates Moreover, the 
kmghts and freeholders who were judges m the Shue 
Court were themselves too much wedded to various locals 
customs, and then intelligence was too imtramed and too'* 
provincial to evolve by the hght of then own wisdom a new 
jurisprudence for aU England Even the sheriffs who pre¬ 
sided there were not lawyers bred in one great central 
school hke the King’s Justices If a common law was to be 
created for the nation it must emanate from a single source. 
That souice was the royal cm m, the Kmg’s Court.® 

Henry II, with his foreign legal learning and his gift for 
choosing men, made a famous bench of royal judges. Some 

1 Maitland, Canon haw tn the Church of England, es¬ 
pecially pp 84-107. 

® See pp 170-71, above ’’ 
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were m holy ordeis, but others, like Glanvil himself, were 
of the feudal wamoi class. These men and their intellectual 
progeny in succeeding reigns evolved the Common Law 
from the procedure of the King’s central courts. And the 
same men went forth to every coiner of the land as 
Justices of Eyre or of Assize, carrymg with them the Com¬ 
mon Law as fast as it was made, teaching its new doctimes 
and enforcing its new procedure among ‘uplandish men’ 
m every shire 

The Common Law, the great inheritance of the Enghsh- 
speakmg nations, has in modem times sharply divided them 
m their habits of thought from the world of Latin and 
Roman tradition. Nevertheless it was an outcome of the 
Norman Conquest The men who made it between the 
reigns of Henry II and Edward III were lawyers who 
thought and pleaded in French, while making their official 
records m Latm ‘How shall one write a single sentence 
about law,’ said Maitland, ‘witliout usmg some such word 
as debt, contract, heir, trespass, pay, money, court, judge, 
jury? But aU these words have come to us from the French, 
In all the world-wide lands where Enghsh law prevails, 
homage is done daily to William of Normandy and Henry 
of An]ou,’ 

The Common Law owes only a httle to the Anglo- 
Damsh codes and customs with their barbarous procedure, 
their compurgation and their weregild, representing a by¬ 
gone stage of society It owes something to the feudal 
custom of all Europe, particularly as regards land tenure. 
But tlie favounte subject of study m the Twelfth Century 
was the ‘Civil Law’ of the old Roman Emperors, and the 
Canon Law of the Church, then m process of elaborate 
definition These two Roman ‘laws’ served as the exemplar 
in legal method and science for the men who were making 
the very different Common Law of England From about 
1150 to lago the Umversities of Bologna and Pans, where 
the ‘two laws’ could best be studied, drew across the sea 
and the Alps young English clerks, lawyers and archdeacons 
by the hundred, who returned, as their countrymen com¬ 
plained, Itahanate Englishmen full of foreign vices, but full 
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also of strange legal learning. Oxford, almost as soon as 
became a University, had flourishing schools of Civil and 
of Canon Law 

The question then arises—why did the law of England 
grow upon hnes so native and so fiee m spite of the intel¬ 
lectual attraction exercised dunng the most critical cen¬ 
tury of its growth by these potent ahen forces? No doubt 
the Barons of the land, aheady an Enghsh and a conserva¬ 
tive body, eyed the Civil Law askance as something foreign 
and as favouring autocratic kingship, and they had shown 
m the Becket controversy that they had no love for the 
Church courts These feelings on the part of the grandees 
of the land had to be respected by the King’s lawyers, who, 
moreover, shared them at least in part. And so, while they' 
used the Civil and Canon Law as lesson books in method 
and spint, they rejected their positive contents, all except 
a few great maxims The English ‘Common Law’ was not a 
code mutated from the Code of Jusbman but was a labyrmfh 
of precedents, cases and decisions of the various royal 
courts, a labyrinth to he unravelled by the help of clues 
held by the legal profession 

Throughout early Plantagenet times the King’s cuna or 
Court began to speciahze its work among various subordi¬ 
nate committees, each gradually acquirmg a special func¬ 
tion and a procedure of its own, as the financial Exchequer 
had begun to do as early as the reign of Henry I. A bench 
of judges, known m after tunes as the Court of Common 
Pleas, was by John’s reign fixed for the convemence of the 
subject at Westminster, where the Exchequer also sat, 
thereby ‘giving England a capital.’ Otherwise, parties to 
a smt in the curm regis had to chase the King about on 
his bewildermg journeys. The King’s courts weie as yet 
judicial committees of the curia, rather than law courts in 
the modem sense. But they, and the itinerant justices m 
the shires, had enough regulanty of procedure to manu¬ 
facture ‘case law,’ the precedents which composed the 
Common Law of England. 

By the procedure laid down in his writs, Henry II en¬ 
abled the subject to brmg many kmds of action in the 
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^King’s courts rather than in the local and private tribunals. 
The Grown at this period had plenaiy power to issue what 
writs It would, and they form a great original source of 
English law. Only in the more constitutional times of Henry 
III and de Montfort, when the King’s power was being 
hunted, were the permissible foims of writ defined, and 
the power of issuing novel wnts circumscribed But by that 
tune the King’s courts were well on the road to becommg 
the ordmary courts of the land. 

Partly by Wilts, partly by 'Assizes,' which were royal 
decrees issued in an 'assize’ or session of notables, the Kings 
from Henry II to Henry III enjoyed the power of creating 
new legal remedies, new modes of htigation, new forms of 
“'action, to the detimient of the feudal and ecclesiastical 
courts. Other legislabon’ m our sense of the word there 
was none But Henry II, by oflEermg the subject alternative 
and preferable methods of procedure in die royal courts 
by his ‘Assizes,’ in effect stole from the feudal couits most 
of their junsdiction as to the btle and possession of land. 
He thereby threw the shield of the royal jusbce over small 
landowners whose estates were coveted by some great 
feudal neighbour ^ 

By this Assize legislabon Henry II at the same bme intro¬ 
duced the new piocedure of trial by jury 

The barbarous Anglo-Saxon method of trial by ‘com¬ 
purgation,’ when a man proved his case by bnngmg his 
.friends and relabons in a sufficient number to swear that 
they beheved his oath, the supersbbous ‘ordeal’ by hot 
iron, oiigmally heathen, but latterly Christian, the Norman 
wairiors’ favourite ‘trial by battle,’ always unpopular with 
the English, when the parties knocked each other about 
with archaic weapons of wood and horn, bll one of the 
two was fain to cry die fatal word ‘craven’—all these were 

® The Assize of Novel Disseisin (1166) and of Mort D’An- 
cestor protected the possessor and his heir against unwar¬ 
ranted eviction The Grand Assize (1179) regulated 
proprietary actions, and the Assize of Dairem Presentment 
disputes as to advowsons All these added greatly to the 
jurisdiction of the King’s courts. 
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methods which resulted perlmps as often as not in a wrong ^ 
verdict, frequently in an unjust sentence of mutilation or 
death In looldng back over the martyrdom of man, we are 
appalled by the thought that any rational search after the 
truth in courts of law is a luxury of modem civihzation. It 
was scarcely attempted by primitive peoples. In mediaeval 
England the first step in that direction was taken by Henry 
II, when he laid the foundation of the jury system m place 
of diese antiquated procedures. 

The jury which he established was not the jury we know 
to-day—persons empanelled to hear the evidence of others 
and decided on the facts laid before them. Henry’s jurymen 
were themselves witnesses to the fact. Yet even this was a 
great advance, because hitherto courts bad too seldom^ 
asked for witnesses to fact at all. Henry’s Grand Assize en¬ 
abled a man whose nght to property in land was chal¬ 
lenged, mstead of defending himself through trial by 
battle, to claim trial by jury. [cmcA 1179.] If such were his 
choice, twelve neighbours who knew the facts were to 
testify before the Kmg’s Justices as to which party had the 
better right to the land. 

Another kmd of jury, the jury of presentment or accusa¬ 
tion, was instituted by the Assizes of Clarendon [1166,] and 
Northampton [1176.] Twelve sworn men representing 
each ‘Hundred’ were to ‘present’ to the court those of 
their neighbours who had committed crimes. Like the 
jurors of the Grand Assize, these jmors of presentment 
were not judges of fact but witnesses to fact—at least to the^ 
facts of the local reputation of the accused. Their ‘present¬ 
ment’ sent the culprit to the ordeal, but even if the so-called 
judgment of God was given for bim, though he escaped the 
gallows, he was to abjure the realm! When m 1215 the 
Lateran Council abolished the long-discredited ordeal, by 
forbidding pnests any longer to conduct the mummeiy 
of the hot non, the way was opened m England for further 
developments of the jury system. In the course of the later 
Middle Ages the jury were gradually transformed from 
givers of sworn evidence to judges of the evidence of 
others. In the Fifteenth Century the jury system, more on 
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less as we now have it, was already the boast of English¬ 
men, proudly contrasted by Chief Justice Foitescue with 
Fi ench procedure wheie toi ture was freely used ^ 

Hemy's new justice was popular and was eagerly sought. 
Cruelty, violence and oppression were things of every day 
in a society slowly emerging from barbarism, and the royal 
wilt at least afforded to the defenceless occasional help 
and remedy. Yet there was a less attractive side to the jus¬ 
tice of the King His couits weie a means of extortion, to 
fill his ever-gapmg Exchequer It was not only tlie dism- 
terested desire to give his people true justice that caused 
Henry II to extend the profitable domain of the royal 
courts Richard, John, and Henry HI cared even less than 
he about abstract justice, and even more about money, 
and they aU. continued to foster the royal jmisdiction The 
Justices were quite as busy collecting the King’s revenues 
as enforcmg the King’s peace. They were two aspects of 
the same operation 

Specially extortionate, unpopulai and monstious, fiom 
the time of Henry III onwards, were the proceedings of 
the ‘General Eyie,’ when a Kmg’s Commissionei was sent 
down to some unhappy shiie to overhaul every judicial 
and financial action of the sheriff and freemen since the 
last Eyre perhaps seven or more yeais before, and extort 
heavy fines for every trifling oversight In 1323 the men of 
Cornwall fled witli then families to the moors and woods 
to escape the dreaded visitation. In Edwaid Ill’s reign, 
paitly on account of tlieir mipopulanty, the General Eyres 
came to an end—the itineiant Justices thenceforth holding 
smallei commissions. Although royal justice was the chief 
method of progress under the eaily Plantagenets, it no 
more deserves unqualified praise than othei human institu¬ 
tions. 

* The jury system as created by the Plantagenel Kings and 
judges was suggested by the methods used by Noiman 
Kings to take the evidence of townships on the Domesday 
and othei inquests. But Anglo-Damsh customs had aheady 
m Ethelred’s time a system curiously like Heniy II’s juiy of 
presentment See p. 116, above. 
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Henry 11 was an autocrat, but bke his Tudor namesakes 
he lived in tunes when people wished for strong govern¬ 
ment more than anything else. And bke them he was an 
autocrat who ruled by law, who trusted his people, and 
who had no standing army, but encouraged his subjects to 
be armed, as unpopular tyrants daie not do. The Assize of 
Arms of 1181 decreed m detad what weapons and armour 
the men of every rank to the lowest freeholders and arti¬ 
sans must keep ready for the Kmg’s service m tune of need. 
It was a measure anti-feudal m tendency, lookmg back to 
the Saxon fyrd, and foiward to the new England in the 
making. 

It was owing to Henry of Anjou that anarchy was quelled 
in the early mormng of our history, instead of the late noon, 
as happened m the feudal lands of the continent. And it 
was due to lum that the King’s Peace was mamtained 
through a native Common Law, which, unlike the systems 
more directly drawn from the civil law of the Roman 
Emperors, made law itself the ciiterion, and not the will of 
the Prince. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Richard I and the Crusades Hubert Walter and the 
Middle Classes. Constitutionalism Grows Out of Feu- 
dahsra John and Magna Carta. Henry III and Simon 
de Montfort. 

KINGS Richard I, 1189-99, John, 1199-1216; Henry 
III, 1216-72 

Christendom in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries had been 
ringed round by foes encroaching upon her from east, 
from south and fiom north. Europe had been, not the 
attacker, but the attacked; not the explorer, but the ex¬ 
plored. If her enemies no longer, after the days of Charle¬ 
magne, threatened her very life, they bade fair to deny 
her the use of the sea, the possession of her own coasts, 
and therewith the prospect of the commerce and the world 
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expansion which we associate with the destiny of the 
European peoples In the North, the heathen Vikings held 
both sea and shoie. Most of Spam and Sicily weie under 
Saracen rule The Mediterranean was swept by Moslem 
and Viking craft. From the lowei Danube the heathen 
Magyars pushed into the heart of Germany and across tlie 
Lombard plam. Both by sea and by land Western Europe 
was being cut off from everything outside heiself, even 
from Constantinople, the hearth of Eastern Chiistiamty 
and learmng. 

[see map 3 ] In the course of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Cenlunes the situation was reversed The slow conquest 
of Spam from noith to south began. Norman instead of 
Saracen reigned m Sicily The Vikings were repelled or 
converted, and their splendid eneigies, renewed m Nor¬ 
man wainors and statesmen, became the speaihead of 
Christian chivahy. The Magyers too were baptized, and 
then kingdom of Hungary gave the crusading armies fiee 
access by land to the Balkan tenitones, the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, and thence into Asia Minoi and on to the Holy Land. 
Sea power passed mto the hands of the Itahan maritime 
Repubhcs of Genoa and Vemce, who were therefore able 
to convoy the soldiers of the Cross to the Levant 

This brilhant change in the prospects of Europe had 
been achieved m tlie mam by feudahsm Feudal Chris- 
bamty, for all its faults, had imposed its ideals on Vikmg 
and Magyar as something superior to their own social 
order. And it had turned back the Moslem advance When 
the feudal kmght chaiged, as he had now learnt to do, 
with heavy lance in rest, no one could resist his onset. 
Infanhy were no longer of great account till the rise of 
the Enghsh bowmen And durmg the Twelfth and Thir¬ 
teenth Centuries the mihtary power of feudahsm was 
crowned by improvements m the science of castle bmld- 
ing Richard I’s famed Ch§.teau GaiUard m Normandy and 
the fortresses of the Crusaders in the East were vastly 
superior to the mound-and-stockade castles with which the 
Normans of the Conquest had held down England They 
were supenor even to the square donjon-keeps whence 
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the anarchy of Stephen’s reign had emanated, for the 
scheme of the new military architecture was a long cur- 
tam wall, defended by towers placed at intervals along 
its circuit, and enclosmg a smgle great courtyard. The 
type IS to be seen in Conway, Carnarvon and Harlech, 
with which Plantagenet England held down the Welsh, 
and in Bodiam Castle in Sussex. 

In these altered circumstances and with these improved 
methods of warfare, the recovered self-confldence of feu¬ 
dal Christendom was bound to seek outward expansion. 
The Cnisades satisfied at once the dictates of piety and the 
craving for battle, exploration and plunder. They were 
the policy not of the national statesman but of the kmght 
errant, a characteristic figure m real hfe durmg the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries The Crusades were the first 
phase in that outward thrust of the restless and energetic 
races of the new Europe which was never to cease till it 
had overrun the globe. It was the same spirit which had 
inspired the Vikmgs, but it was directed no longer inwards 
against the vitals of Europe, but outwards against her 
Asiabc neighbours. 

As yet these adventurous energies, which were one day 
to cross the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, weie turned to 
the South-East, by the reopened routes of Danube and 
Mediterranean. England, in the North-West comer of the 
world, was left in a backwater. Individual Enghsh kmghts 
long continued to go on crusade, but the movement never 
became a national undertaking and tradition, as it did m 
France. The reason is obvious. France had a Mediterra¬ 
nean seaboard and England had not. 

[1095-99 J England, then, had practically no share m 
the First and most successful of tlie Crusades, when 
Godfrey of Bomllon hberated Jerusalem and set up the 
Frankish states of Syria, In the Third Crasade [1190-93 ], 
for the recovery of these territories most of which had 
been lost to Saladin, Kmg Richard Coeur de Lion won 
personal glory as the greatest of knight errants. He took 
with him other Enghshmen of an adventurous disposition, 
but not the sohd part of the baronage, who stayed at 
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home to govern the island m his absence. As for the Eng¬ 
lish common folk, the emotions of the Third Crusade 
touched them just enough to produce some shocking 
pogioms of Jews 

But indirectly the effects of the Crusades upon England 
were very great, because they enriched and enlarged the 
mentahty of medireval Christendom, of which England 
formed part. They brought many of the ablest men of the 
half-developed society of the West into fruitful contact 
with the trade, arts, science and knowledge of the East. 
Both Saiacen enemy and Byzantine ally were the heirs 
of civilizations older and better equipped than that of con¬ 
temporary Europe. Even the art of fortification was largely 
mutated from the castles the Crusaders found in Asia. The 
settlements and ports founded by the Franks in Syria gave 
a gieat impetus to commerce between the two contments. 
The Crusades raised Venice, as the principal carrier of 
that commerce, to the pinnacle of her wealth and glory, 
enabled her citizen Marco Polo and many Itahan traders 
and missionanes to traverse the heart of Asia sometimes 
as far as the Chinese httoral, and flooded Europe and 
England with luxuries and crafts imported or imitated from 
the East; while the nascent intellectual curiosity of the 
West, taking shape in Universities and in heresies, was 
deeply affected by Eastern philosophy and science. The 
rich, many-coloured fabric of later mediaeval life, the 
world of Dante and of Chaucer, would never have come 
into existence if barbarous Europe had remained as much 
shut in upon herself as she had been before the Crusades. 

Such were the prizes that Europe earned back from the 
East. Her ardour was not rewarded by the permanent 
hberation of the Holy Sepulchre; nor by die fraternal umty 
of Christendom, of which the tale of the Crusades is one 
long negation, nor did she permanentiy strengthen the 
Byzantine Empire, the true bulwark of our civihzation 
against Islam, which the Crusaders of 1203 basely be¬ 
trayed foi then own ends. What the blood and the zeal 
of the Crusaders really purchased for their descendants 
was the mcrease of commerce, craftsmanship and luxury, 
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the lust of the eye and of the ear, the pride of intellect, 
the origin of science, everything that was most despised 
by Peter the Hermit and the zealots who fiist preached 
the movement m the simpleness of tlieir hearts. 

[1189-99.] Richard as King of England was a negligent, 
popular absentee, as befitted the character of kmght 
errant. He left the island on his long Crusade, after making 
provisions for the government that ensured its disturbance 
by his brother John In the hands of that man, already a 
proved traitor and ne’er-do-well, he placed half a dozen 
counties, which were to pay nothing mto the Exchequer, 
and which no royal justices were to visit It was a danger¬ 
ous blow at the system of direct royal government builfd 
up by Henry II, but that system had taken such firm root 
that even a rebelhon plotted by John against his absent 
brother failed to shake the State Richard had just ap¬ 
pointed Hubert Walter to be Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Justiciar or Chief Officer of the Crown [1193-94.] 
Hubert, backed by the official baronage and by the Mayor 
and Citizens of London, suppressed the treason of John, 
and purchased Richard’s dehverance from the Austrian 
pnson mto which his fellow crusaders had thrown him on 
his way home. He rewarded England’s loyalty by draining 
her of money once more, and gomg ofE agam at once to 
defend his Angevm inheritance. He never returned to Eng¬ 
land. Five years latei he received his death wound in some j 
obscure dispute with a vassal, beneath the walls of a petty 
fortress. [1199,] 

Hubert Walter, mdeed, governed England better than 
Richard would have done m person. He not only enforced 
the King’s Peace, but began a new pohcy of trusting the 
middle classes of town and country, an important prep¬ 
aration for the great constitutional changes of the next 
two reigns. 

With the doubtful exception of London and one or two 
more, the English towns were not, even those few of them 
that stood on Roman sites, survivals of Roman munictpia, 
as were the French and Itahan cities They were for the 
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most part villages or forts that had grown into market- 
towns m Saxon timesd In the Twelfth Century, therefore, 
the towns still lay tmder seignorial, prelatic or royal gov¬ 
ernment, accordmg to the owners of the land on which 
they were built. The era of their emancipation now began, 
but most qmckly on royal land. 

It had not, indeed, been any part of Henry II’s policy to 
favour mumcipal any more than feudal autonomy Both 
had been equally suspect to him as encroachments on the 
direct authority of the Crown. But, if we may guess at 
Hubert Walter’s mmd by his actions, that wise prelate and 
statesman perceived that, while the power of the State 
would be weakened by feudal privilege, it would be m- 
creased by mumcipal growth. 

He granted charters to various towns, conveying the 
privilege of self-government through elected officials. The 
old English word 'Alderman’ and the word ‘Mayor,’ im¬ 
ported from France, reflect the dual origm of the liberties 
of the mediaeval Enghsh towns. Hubert, indeed, like 
Henry II before him, seems to have feared the pecuhar 
power which the citizens of London derived from their 
wealth, numbers and geographic position Nevertheless, 
during the period of distmbance caused by John’s mtngues, 
the Londoners had secured once for aU the right of elect¬ 
ing their own Mayor—the first officer so called in England. 
When John came to the throne he contmued and expanded 
the policy of seUmg mumcipal independence to the towns. 

But Hubert Walter’s policy of trustmg and using the 
middle class as instruments of government was no less 
observable in the affairs of the shue. The class of rural 
gentry, the kmghts who were settling down on theu 
manors to agricultural and peaceful pursmts, were mcreas- 
ingly employed for county business by the wise Justiciar. 
It is here that we see the first siue signs of that pecuharly 
Enghsh system of government whereby the Crown depends 
largely on the amateur services of the local gentry for the 
enforcement of the King’s Peace, mstead of dependmg 

^Seep 119, above. 
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wholly on the shenff and Judges, or on a centrahzed 
bureaucracy of the later conbnental type. The new pohcy 
reached its full development in the Justices of the Peace 
of later tunes. In Richard Ts reign the gentry were not 
yet performing their tasks under that name, but already, 
if not earlier, they were being compelled by the govern¬ 
ment to act as Coroners to ‘keep the pleas of the Ciown,’ 
that is to defend the Kmg’s judicial and financial rights 
in the shire. Their services were not always voluntary; it 
was indeed a function of the mediseval Kmgship to force 
the English to acquire the habits of self-government. The 
Crown found in the kiughts of the shire a useful check 
upon the sheriff, who was suspected by both King and 
people of frequently abusmg his great powers. 

[1194—98.] Nor did Hubert Walter keep the appoint¬ 
ment of Coroneis in his own or in the sheriff’s hands. He 
ordamed that the smtors of the Shire Court, m other words 
the local gentry, should choose four of tlieir own number 
to serve as Coroners. On the same principle, he ordered 
that the junes, mstead of bemg chosen as heretofore by 
tlie sheriff, should he chosen by a committee of four 
kmghts who also were to be chosen m the Shiie Court. 

Heie we have the self-government of the shire not 
tlirough its great Barons but through its gentry, and here 
also we have the prmciple of representation Thus by the 
end of the Twelfth Century, two hundred years before the 
Frankhn of Chaucer’s Prologue, a rural middle class was 
ansmg in England, accustomed to the transaction of pubhc 
business and to the idea of electing representatives. When 
these local activities of the smallei gentry and the idea 
of representation were earned up to the largei sphere of 
a national Parhament, mighty consequences followed to 
England and to the world. 

In the reign of John [1199-1216 ] the feudal resistance of 
the Barons to the exorbitant demands of the Ciown began 
gradually to turn mto constitutional resistance, embracmg 
all other classes of freemen The King by his plenary power 
had faraiharized the country with the idea of a Common 
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Law of tile land. In the reigns of John and Henry III after 
him, men began to formulate more precisely the concep¬ 
tion of law as something with a life of its own, distmct 
from the regal power—something above the Kmg, by which 
he must rule. 

What we should now call ‘constitutional ideas' were 
growing, slowly but steadily, all through the Thirteenth 
Century. Our constitubon was the child of Feudahsm mar¬ 
ried to the Common Law. For feudahsm is the opposite 
of despobsm. It may often be tyranny and it may some¬ 
times be anarchy, but it is never despotism, for it is an 
elaborate balance of defined rights and duties as shared 
by the King and the various holders of land. The Barons 
and kmghts were protected from the King by feudal law 
and custom. When he claimed service, aids or rehefs on a 
scale larger than the custom allowed, they resisted him 
on point of feudal law That was the begumrug of the 
Constitutional and Parhamentary movement The Kmg, in¬ 
stead of arguing each disputed case with each separate 
lord, found it quicker to come to an agreement with them 
collectively m Council or m Parliament 

Moreover there is another sense m winch English con- 
stitutionahsm was feudal m origin. The resistance to royal 
despotism in the Thirteenth Century was successful be¬ 
cause the feudal class, unlike the squires of later times, 
was still to some extent a warrior class. Although, as we 
have seen, many of them were unused to war, they all 
had chain-armour and war-horses, some had gone on the 
Crusades, and many hved in a state of chrome skirmishing 
with their Welsh and Scottish neighbours. That is why the 
Baions of Magna Carta and the followers of Simon de 
Montfort were able to put up a fight against the King 
That IS why Barons Bohun and Bigod so confidently rephed 
to the threats of Edward I ‘By God, Sir King, we wiU 
neither go nor hang’ Sir John Ehot would never have 
daied to answer Charles I m such terms, Pym and Crom¬ 
well had to tread the paths of revolution in oider to 
procure the armed force which tlie Parhamentanans of the 
Middle Ages normally and legally possessed 
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John was the very man to arouse a movement of consbtu- 
tlonal resistance. A false, selfish and cruel nature, made to 
he hated, he showed pertinacity and tactical mgenmty m 
pursuit of his designs, but he had no broad pohtical 
strategy or foresight. He stramed the feudal law and mis¬ 
used the splendid machinery of State, to extort money 
from all classes of his subjects, lay and clerical, rich and 
poor, burgher and Baron—and then spent it in clumsy and 
unsuccessful attempts to defend his Angevin inheritance 
against the rising power of the Capet Kmgs of France. 
The loss of Normandy to Phihp Augustus took place in 
1204, and ten years later John’s scheme to recover it 
through a giand European coahtion against France was 
shipwrecked by the defeat of his German alhes at Bou- 
vmes. [1214 ] These events, together with the long-drawn- 
out quarrel of John with the Pope mvolvmg the mterdict 
on England, were the prelude to Magna Carta John’s 
prestige was shattered, and the strength which previous 
Kmgs of England had drawn fiom their foreign posses¬ 
sions was turned into weakness. 

Bouvmes, besides helpmg England to become a con¬ 
stitutional country, ensured the reunion of France under 
the monarchy of Phihp Augustus The poetry-lovmg 
French Court, and the University and architectural schools 
of Pans, were the cultural centre of chivalnc and crusad- 
mg Europe It was but natural that the Court should also 
become, after Bouvmes, the pohtical centre of the Fiench 
feudal provinces. But it failed to develop adimnistrative 
institutions hke those with which the Plantagenets strength¬ 
ened the Enghsh throne, and the French monarchy was 
therefore destined, in the days of Crecy and Agmcourt, 
to go down once more before renewed Enghsh attack from 
without and feudal treason from within 

[see map g.] But meanwhile, between the reigns of 
John and Edward III, the possessions of the Enghsh Kings 
abroad were reduced to reasonable dimensions. Their 
Angevin Empire was no more, but they still retained 
Gascony and the port of Bordeaux, a stimulus to overseas 
trade, supplying cheap and excellent wme to replace mead 
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and ale on tlie tables of the Enghsh middle class, and so 
putting an end to the patliebc efForts of our ancestors to 
glow grapes under our sunless sky. But the connection 
with Gascony had not the intimate character of the old 
connection with Normandy, when so many Barons had 
lands or relations on both sides of the Channel During 
the century and a quarter that intervened between the 
loss of Nonnandy and the begmnmg of the Hundred 
Years’ War, the Enghsh Kmgs, nobles and knights, though 
still talking a caricature of the French tongue, interested 
themselves m questions propei to England—her relations 
with Wales and Scotland, and the development of her law 
and of her Parhament This return to a more insular out¬ 
look saved us from too close an identification with France. 
If the England of the Thirteenth Century had been 
occupied m defending the Angevin Empire against the 
French Kmgs, the energies and thoughts of our leaders 
would have been drawn away from national Interests and 
internal problems When at length, m 1337, Edward III 
resumed the conquest of France, the Enghsh law had al¬ 
ready acquired, and Parhament was fast acquiring, weU- 
defined native forms, and the Enghsh people had become 
conscious of its own identity. 

[1215 ] The first great step on the constitutional road was 
Magna Carta The Barons in arms who extorted it from 
King John at Runnymede were none of them, so far as 
we know, remarkable men, but their ally, the Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, had both moral and mtellectual great¬ 
ness He was all the greater man because bis support of 
the constitutional cause was contrary to the wishes of the 
great Pope Innocent III, who, in return for John’s pohtic 
submission in 1213, backed him at every turn m his 
quarrel with his subjects and declared Magna Carta nuU 
and void. Considering that Stephen Langton owed his 
election to Canterbury to the Pope’s support, his stoutness 
on pohtical questions m England was doubly remarkable 
The Barons were actmg selfishly and class-consciously 
to just the same degree—no more and no less—as other 
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Englisli classes and parties who m. successive centuries have 
taken part m developing 'our happy constitution’ by self- 
assertion ending in a practical compromise. Doubtless they 
would have sworn mouth-filhng oaths if they could ever 
have been made to comprehend the ideahsed misinterpre¬ 
tations of the Charter which held the field m Stuart and 
Hanoverian times—such for instance as the behef that 
Clause 39 demanded trial by jury for the meanest viUein, 
and that Clauses iz and 14 required all taxes to be voted 
by a national Parliament. Their demands were more 
hmited and more practical, and for that reason they suc¬ 
cessfully imtiated a movement that led m the end to these 
yet undreamt-of bbeities for all. 

The Barons had come together to prevent the King from 
abusing feudal mcidents and from raismg aids and rehefs 
on their lands beyond what feudal custom allowed. It has 
been called a ‘tenant-right’ movement on the part of an 
oppressed upper class agamst their landlord the Kmg, 
though it must he remembered that what the King un¬ 
justly extorted from the Barons had most of it to be ex¬ 
tracted by them from tlie classes below The Barons also 
wished to put some limit to the King’s plenary power of 
withdrawmg case after case from their courts to his own, 
through the procedure of writs. We may sympathize less 
with the latter object than with the former. But, taking 
the situation as a whole, it was time that the Kmg’s plenary 
powers were embed or nationalized, and no one but the 
Barons could have made such a movement effectual. 

Stephen Langton was an enhghtened guide to his 
baromal aUies, but even without him the circumstances of 
the age m England weie forcing them mto the path of 
true progress. For the strength of the Plantagenet State 
maclunery precluded a return to pure feudahsm, nor had 
the Barons any such thought m their hearts. They had no 
desire to destroy the work of Henry II which had become 
a part of their own and of the nation’s life. Knowmg it 
to be indestructible, they desired to subject it to some form 
of common control, to prevent it from bcmg any longer 
the instrument of one man’s will. 
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In England a hundred years before, and still in Scot¬ 
land and on the continent, the policy of the Barons was 
each to mamtam his individual independence and private 
‘hbeities’ upon his own estates to the exclusion of the 
King’s officers. But in England after Heniy II, that was no 
longer to be dieamt of The new Enghsh baronial pohcy, 
enshrined in Magna Caita, is designed to obtain pubhc 
‘liberties’ and to control the King through the Common 
Law, baroiual assembhes, and alhance with other classes. 
When the Baions extracted the famous concession that 
no extraordinary ‘scutage or aid shall be imposed on our 
kingdom, unless by common council of our kingdom,’ ‘and 
in hke manner it shall be done concerning aids from the 
City of London,’—although they proceeded to define the 
‘common council’ as a strictly feudal assembly of tenants- 
m-chief—they weie none the less taking a step towards 
tlie piinciple of Paihaments and of ‘no taxation without 
repiesentation ’ It was a veiy short step, but it was the first, 
and it is the fiist step that counts 

Moreover the Barons of Runnymede weie not strong 
enough to rebel against the son of Henry II without the 
aid of the other classes whom John had oppressed and 
alienated The Londoners opened theh gates to the baro¬ 
nial aimy and took the field m warlike array The clergy 
gave their moral and pohtical support The liberi homines 
or ficemen—roughly mcludmg all classes above the unre¬ 
garded viUems—aided with their passive sympathy, it was 
useless for John to call out the fyrd of all freemen under 
the Assize of Aims, as Henry II would have done agamst 
baromal rebelhon The Enghsh people for the first time 
sided with the Barons against the Crown, because they 
could do so without feai of reviving feudal anarchy. 

Each of the classes that aided or abetted the movement 
had its share of benefits in the clauses of the Great Charter 
In that sense we may caU it a national document, though 
no claim was made on behalf of ‘the people’ or ‘the nation’ 
as a whole, smce those abstractions had not yet begun to 
affect the minds of men Protection against the King’s of¬ 
ficers and tlie right to a fair and legal trial were assigned to 
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all ‘freemen/ The term was of hmited scope in laig, but ' 
owing to the economic and legal evolutton of the next 
three hundred years it came to embrace the descendant 
of every viUem m the land, when all Englishmen became 
in the eye of the law ‘freemen/ 

Several clauses in Magna Caita give expression to the 
spirit of mdividual hberty, as it has ever smce been under¬ 
stood in England. And the constant repetition of these 
brave words in centuries to come, by persons who were 
Ignorant of the technical meaning they bore to the men 
who first wrote them down, helped powerfully to form 
the national character — 

No freeman shall be taken oi imprisoned or disseised or 
exiled Or in any way destroyed, nor will we go upon him 
nor will we send upon him except by the lawful judgment 
of his peers or (and) the law of the land. 

Numerous other clauses apply sharp checks to various law¬ 
less and tyrannical habits of the King’s officers, both m 
his forests and elsewhere, which, if patiently suffered, 
would have created a tradition of the worst type of con- 
tmeutal droit administiatif. 

The Charter was regaided as important because it as¬ 
signed defimte and practical remedies to temporary evils. 
There was very little that was abstiact m its terms, less 
even than later generations supposed Yet it was the 
abstiact and general character of the event at Runnymede 
tliat made it a great influence in history A Kmg had been 
brought to order, not by a posse of reactionary feudalists, 
but by the community of the land under baronial leader¬ 
ship; a tyrant had been subjected to the laws which 
hitherto it had been his private privilege to administer 
and to modify at will A process had begun which was 
to end m putting the power of the Crown into the hands 
of the community at large. 

It IS for this reason that a document so technical as the 
Charter, so deficient m the generalizations with which the 
Declaration of Independence abounds, so totally ignorant 
of the ‘rights of man,’ has had so profound and lasting an 
influence on the imagination—m eveiy sense of the word— 
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of succeeding ages Throughout the Thirteenth Century 
the ‘struggle foi the Charter/ with its constant reissues, 
revisions, infringements and reassertions, was the battle- 
giound of parties—although both sides were drifting away 
from the feudal ‘consilia’ of Clauses 12 and 14, towards 
the larger ideal of a national Parhament. But until the 
Edwaidian Parhaments were fully established, the Charter 
lemamed in the foieground of men’s thoughts. 

In the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries it fell into 
the background, its task apparently accomplished. Parha¬ 
ment held die place m men’s minds which the Charter 
had once occupied The later copyists and the early print¬ 
ers were never called upon to issue popular Enghsh ver¬ 
sions of the great document. In Tudor tunes the Charter 
was even more utterly out of fashion, because it empha¬ 
sized the distinction between the interests of Prince and 
people, which throughout the Sixteenth Century Prince 
and people weie equally anxious to deny. Shakespeare’s 
King John shows that the author knew little and cared less 
about the Charter, though he treated fully and freely the 
human tragedy of Richard II's deposition and death. 

But when, under James I, Prmce and people again began 
to take up opposing ground, Magna Carta came qmckly 
back into more than its old splendour The anfaquarians 
and lawyers who asserted our Parhamentary kberties in 
tlie age of Coke and Selden, saw looming through ihe mists 
of time the gigantic figure of Magna Carta as the goddess 
of English freedom. Then mismterpretations of the clauses 
were as useful to hberty then as they are amazing to medi¬ 
evalists now. Under the banner of Ruunymede the battle 
of Parhament and the Common Law was fought and won 
against the Stuarts, 

In the Eighteenth Century, the era of unchallengeable 
chartered hberty and vested mterest, the greatest charter 
of all was worshipped by Blackstone, Burke, and all Eng¬ 
land It had become the symbol for the spirit of our whole 
constitution. When, therefore, with the dawn of a more 
strenuous era, the democracy took the field against the 
estabhshed order, each side put the Great Charter m the 
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ark which it earned into battle- Pittites boasted of the free 
and glorious constitution which had issued fiom the tents 
on Ruimyinede, now attacked by base Jacobms and level¬ 
lers, Radicals appealed to the letter and the spirit of 
‘Magna Charta’ against gagging acts, packed juries and 
restnctions of the franchise, Amenca revolted in its name 
and seeks spintual fellowship with us in its memory. It has 
been left to oux own disillusioned age to study it as an 
historical document, always remembering that its historical 
importance lay not only m what the men of 1215 intended 
by its clauses, but m the effect which it has had on the 
imagination of their descendants. 

The Barons, having no idea of Parhamentary msUtutions, 
could only devise the most clumsy means to enforce the 
treaty they had wrung from the momentary need of their 
shifty and able adversary By one of the final clauses of the 
Charter, John was forced to concede to a revolutionary 
committee of twenty-five Baions the right, if he broke any 
of the terms, ‘to distram and distress us in all possible ways, 
namely by seizmg our castles, lands and possessions and in 
any other way they can ’ The situation immediately aftei 
Runnymede was as black as it could well be. John was 
incited by the Pope and his legate to repudiate the 
Charter, while the Barons called in the armed intervention 
of the French Prince We were saved from having to choose 
between a cruel despotism and a foreign dynasty, by that 
fortunate surfeit of ‘peaches and new cider ’ John’s death 
[1216.] afforded a last chance to reunite the nation on the 
prmciples of Magna Carta 

In the hands of patriotic statesmen like WiUiam Marshall 
and Hubert de Burgh, with Langton as mediatoi between 
parties, the cause of the infant King Henry III made suc¬ 
cessful appeal to the nation In a few years the land was 
pacified The Charter was reissued with modifications, the 
Frenchmen were expelled on the one hand, and on the 
other the growing Papal influence on oui politics was kept 
m check Castles which the feudal classes had bruit for 
themselves or seized fiom the Crown dming the civil war, 
weie pulled down or resumed into royal hands, m many 
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cases after serious siege operations The mmorlty of Henry 
III [1216-37.], which began m the midst of war and 
hade fair to see a revival of anarchy, was turned to good 
account, thanks to the honesty and ability of the statesmen 
exercising power m the name of a King who never after¬ 
wards used it well for himself. This period saw an mcrease 
in the authority of the King’s Council, through whom 
Marshall and de Burgh had to act durmg their regencies. 
Yet even so the Council was still a wholly mdefimte body 
of men. 

Henry III had so great a veneration for the memory of 
Edward the Confessor, whom he resembled in more ways 
than one, that he pulled down die church which it had 
been the chief life’s work of the Confessor to erect, and 
built in his honour and lound his high raised shime, the 
Westmmster Abbey that we know. 

Henry’s personal piety controlled his pohtical action. It 
made him the instrument of the Pope’s ambitions m Eng¬ 
land and in Em ope. Smce the clergy had no means of 
protection agamst the Pope except only the royal power,^ 
the King’s defection exposed them to the full blast of Roman 
covetousness. Italians and other foreigners, often of bad 
character, generally absentees, and nearly always unfitted 
for the cure of souls in England, were foisted mto mnumer- 
able benefices by Papal ‘provisions.’ On one occasion 
the Pope rewarded the loyalty of the Romans with the 
promise of the next 300 benefices that should fall vacant m 
our country Meanwhile the English clergy were pitilessly 
taxed to support the political schemes of the Papacy against 
the Emperor Frederic II and others These experiences 
set going an anti-Papal current in Enghsh popular feehng, 
that went on mcreasing m force until it had accomplished 
the Reformation. In earher times the English people, at 
least since the Norman Conquest, had been regarded as 
pecuharly loyal subjects of the Pope. Their new-born hostil¬ 
ity to the Roman Cuna, though shared by many of the 
clergy, had no logical basis tn ecclesiastical theory until 
^ Seep, 311 , above. 
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the time of WyclifEe, but could find occasional expression 
through the acts of the State 

In furthei pursuance of the Pope’s ambitions in Europe 
and Italy, Henry III allowed his second son Edmund of 
Lancaster to assume the disputed Crown of Sicily [lags ], 
and his biother Richard of Cornwall to be a candidate for 
the Imperial throne [1357 ], England being expected to pay 
for the war of succession of die one and the election bribery 
of the other These demands, unconnected with any 
conceivable Enghsh interest, roused the baronage and the 
nation to fury. 

IiagS-fig ] Thus, for a whole generation after the Kmg 
had come of age, misgoveinment continued, keepmg 
up discontent, till it burst out m another period of civil 
war and constitution-malong. It was stdl ‘the struggle for 
the Charter,’ a continuance of the issues raised m John’s 
reign, but with a significant difference In the reign of John 
it had been a duel between the King on one side and the 
baronage supported by the people on the other. Under 
Henry III it was a tnangular conflict The “bachelors,’ that 
IS the rising class of kmghts and gentry, accustomed to 
local work as Coroners and jurymen, now took a Ime of 
their own m national pohbcs Discontented with the self¬ 
ishness of the Barons as displayed m the Provisions of Ox¬ 
ford [1358.], they demanded and m the end obtained, that 
the baronage should concede to them as vassals and ten¬ 
ants the privileges that it extorted on its own behalf from 
the supreme landlord the Kmg And m the matter of royal 
against seignonal justice, the ‘bachelois’ favoured the 
Kmg’s courts 

The real strength of Henry’s party lay in this division of 
its adversaries, which his able son Edwaid was eager to 
exploit. In opposition to the more popular movement, many 
of the Barons eventually went over to the Kmg’s side, while 
the constitutional or reformmg party, that continued to 
follow the flag of Simon de Montfort, was almost as much 
democratic as baromal The contest became, like the Civil 
War of Stuart times, less a class war than a war of ideas. 

[1364, 1365.] In the final crisis, centimg round de Mont- 
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fort’s victory at Lewes, and his overthrow in the following 
year at Evesham, his party consisted of the reforming sec¬ 
tion of the Baions; the more pohtically minded of the 
kmghts and gentry, the best of the clergy m revolt against 
the unnatural combmation of Pope and Kmg; the students 
of Oxford Umversity, and the other popular elements to 
whom the preaching friais made appeal m the heyday of 
then democratic zeal for work among the poor. Though 
the Pope excommunicated him, Simon had the more potent 
rehgious forces upon his side. And among his partisans must 
be numbered the citizens of London, whose flying ranks 
Prmce Edward at Lewes pursued m the fashion of Rupert, 
while Sunon like Oliver was destroying the mam of the 
King’s army. 

The political rhymes and treatises of the hoiu show that 
this reformmg party of Simon s last years clearly conceived 
law as a thing above the King.® And many of them were 
filled, like their leader, with a rehgious spmt which they 
devoted to the cause of reform as being the will of God. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was of French ex¬ 
traction and education, but m an age when the Enghsh 
upper class talked French in its famihar intercourse, that 
did not prevent him from becoming an Enghshman at 
heait. He was one of those commanding natures, hke Crom¬ 
well or Chatham, who cannot play the second part, whom 
to accuse of ambition seems almost urelevant Like many 
such men he was not overscrupulous But he too learnt to 
identify his cause with his country’s, and the country felt 
it and knew it, He derived his broader conception of pa¬ 
triotism not a httle from his long friendship with Giosset^te, 
Bishop of Lincoln, [died 1253.] one of the noblest, wisest 
and most learned men of that remarkable century, who 
for many years stood out as the critic of royal and papal 
misrule m England. Simon was Grosset^te’s fuend and suc¬ 
cessor, as Cromwell was Hampden’s, and who shall say 

® E.g , from a pohtical song of the tune of Lewes —'Nam 
Rex omnis regitur legibus quas legit. / Rex Saul repelhtur, 
qma leges fregit.’ 
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■whetlier the forerunner would have approved all had he 
hved? 

The party that Simon led m hiS last two years was in¬ 
deed remarkably hke the Cromwelhan both in its strength 
and its weakness Democrats before an age of democracy, 
they were in an impossible position, and could not them¬ 
selves have efEected any settlement But their action dic¬ 
tated the future, at least negatively. Lewes, won hke 
Naseby with prayer, psahn-singmg and cold steel, was, hke 
Naseby, a fact that could never be obliterated The res¬ 
toration of Henry III was no more a return to the old 
despotism than was the restoration of Charles II. In each 
case restoration was adopted as the only possible way to 
obtain government by consent 

But there were also differences More of what Cromwell 
valued perished with hun than m the case of de Montfort. 
It is no paradox to say that this was partly because Ohver 
had greater success than Simon as a ruler of the land, The 
Cromwellian rule was protracted by force for a dozen years, 
so that m the end the popular reaction agamst everything 
associated with it was much stronger. Simon’s rule lasted 
hardly more than a year, and m fact he was never able to 
impose order on the North and West. And so it was Simon, 
dying for freedom on the field of Evesham, who became 
the beloved martyr m popular imagmation—a part which 
Cromwell made over to Charles I. 

There was a further reason why Simon’s work profited 
by his death, he had made an mtellectual conquest of his 
greatest enemy, the victor of Evesham. Henry Ill’s son and 
heir Edward 'was one of those people whom revolutions 
teach.’ He had learnt that the King must reign under and 
through the law, and that the Crovra opposed to the nation 
was less strong than the Crown in Parliament. 

What then was Parhament? The name ‘Parhamentum’- 
'talking shop’ as Carlyle translated it, ‘parley’ or ‘discussion’ 
as It might more fairly be rendered—was first apphed in 
Henry Ill’s reign to the purely feudal assembhes of tenants- 
in-chief sitting with the other members of the King’s Cuna, 
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The name 'Parliament’ as yet earned no idea of election, 
or representation, nor did it necessarily imply a legislative 
or tax-voting assembly It was simply the King’s Cuna or 
Council, that elusive Proteus, in the largest and most ma¬ 
jestic of Its forms, when Barons and Kmg’s servants met 
together to 'talk,' to debate high pohtics foreign and domes¬ 
tic, to discuss petitions, grievances, ways and means, and 
new fornis of wnt, and to conduct State Trials. It was not 
more legislative than admmistrative, not more financial than 
judicial Having 'talked,’ it acted, for it was an epitome of 
aU the powers in the State. But the method of selectmg its 
membeis had not yet been defined. 

In the comse of Henry Ill’s reign it became an occasional 
but not an invariable piactice to summon to this great 
assembly two or more kmghts elected in eacb Shire Court 
to represent the county. This was not to create a new 
assembly, or to 'ongmate Parhament’, it was merely to call 
up some new people to the plenary session of the old 
curia regis Neither was it a party move either of the King 
or of his opponents, both sides felt that it was best to 
know what the ‘bachelors’ were thinking. It was a natural 
evoluhon, so natural as scarcely to attract notice. For two 
generations past, kmghts elected in the Shire Court had 
transacted local business with the Kmg’s judges and oflB- 
ceis * It seemed but a small step to summon them collec¬ 
tively to meet the King among his judges and officers at 
some central point. Moreover representatives from indi¬ 
vidual shires and boroughs had long been in the habit of 
attending the King’s Cuna to transact the business of their 
commumty To us, with our knowledge of all that was to 
come, the step of summoning them collectively and offi¬ 
cially may seem immense. But m the mediaeval world the 
representation of communities was a normal way of getting 
business done, and its apphcation to the central assembly 
of the realm was too natural to cause remark When the 
wmd sows the acorn the forester takes httle heed. 

Then arid for long aftei wards the summons to Parlia- 

* See p. 223, above. 
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ment was often regarded as a burden, grudgingly borne for 
tbe public good, much as tbe companion duty of servmg on 
a jury is still regarded to-day Conamumties, particularly 
boroughs, often neglected to send their representatives; 
and even the elected knights of the shire sometimes ab¬ 
sconded to avoid service. Doubtless it was galhng, when 
you looked round the Shire Court to congratulate the new 
member ironically on his expensive and dangerous honour 
to find that he had shpped quietly on his horse and ndden 
for sanctuary, leaving the court to choose you m his steadi 
‘The elective franchise’ was not yet a pnvilege or a ‘right 
of man.’ In Edward Ill’s reign, the borough of distant Tor- 
lington m Devon obtained by petition the ‘franchise’ of not 
bemg required to send members to Parhament; for die 
payment of members’ expenses then fell on the commumties 
that sent them up. 

Nevertheless the presence of the knights of the shire 
strengtliened the authority and aided the counsels of the 
Parliament of magnates The Government found it con¬ 
venient and advantageous to enforce the presence of the 
‘commumties’ or ‘commons’ of the realm through then rep. 
resentatives. And so in the year of revolution after Lewes 
Sunon de Montfoit summoned not only the knights of the 
shire, but for the first tune two repiesentatives from each 
of the chartered boroughs [1263,] He probably knew that 
die burghers would be of his faction, and he was the first 
of our rulers to perceive that the general position of a 
party government could be strengthened by calling repre¬ 
sentatives of all the communities together and taUang to 
them. It was a form of ‘propaganda,’ over and above any 
financial or judicial use that was made of the Assembly. 
We leam fiom the writs that the burghers were summoned, 
but we do not know how many came, or what, if anything, 
they did. That particular Parhament was a revolutionary 
assembly to which only those Barons were summoned who 
were of Simon’s party, but it set a precedent for the sum¬ 
moning of burghers which was imitated in the more regular 
Pailiaments of Edward the Fust 

The English Parhament had no one man for its maker, 
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neither Simon nor even Edward. No man made it, for it 
grew. It was the natural outcome, through long centuries, 
of the common sense and tlie good nature of the Enghsh 
people, who have usually preferred committees to dicta¬ 
tors, elections to street fighting, and 'talkmg-shops’ to revo¬ 
lutionary tribunals. 

BOOKS FOR FTTRTHER READING Kate Norgate, Johu Lack- 
land, F M Powicke, The Loss of Normandy, McKechme, 
Magna Carta, Lives of Simon de Montfort by Creighton, 
Charles B6mont and G. W. Piothero. Also see p 206, 
above. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Corporate Sense of the Middle Ages. The Um- 
veisities The Friars. The Jews. The Common Law 
and Lawyers. Parhament under the Edwards. The 
House of Commons. The Justices of the Peace 

KINGS. Edward I, 1372-1307, Edward II, 1307-37 

In the Middle Ages men thought and acted corporately. 
The status of every man was fixed by his place m some 
community—manor, borough, guild, learned Umversity or 
convent The villem and the monk scarcely existed in the 
eye of the law except through the lord of the manor and 
the Abbot of the monastery. As a human being, or as an 
Enghsh subject, no man had ‘rights’ either to employment 
or to the vote, or mdeed to anythmg very much beyond a 
httle Christian chanty The unit of mediaeval society was 
neither the nation nor the mdividual but something be¬ 
tween the two,—the corporation. 

By thus stnctly formulating on the group prmciple the 
relation of every man to his fellows, civilization emerged 
out of the Dark Ages mto the mediffival twilight Only m 
the later age of the Renaissance and Reformation, after 
the emancipation of the vrlleins had shattered the eco¬ 
nomic system on which the feudal world rested, was it 
possible to take another step forward towards personal free- 
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dom. Then indeed many of the mediaeval corporations 
went down before the omnipotent Slate on the one hand 
and the self-assertive individual on the other. The mon¬ 
asteries and orders of friais disappeared from England, and 
the town corporations and guilds saw their more important 
functions divided between the mdividual and the State. 
But some mediaeval mshtutions survived unimpaired. The 
secular clergy, the lawyers and the Universities adapted 
themselves to the service of the new nation, and the 
“House of Commons,’ where the 'commons’ or 'communities’ 
of the Realm were represented, became the chief organ 
of the national hfe.^ Such has been the priceless legacy to 
England of the mediseval genius for corporate acbon. 

In this chapter we are concerned with the nse of four 
great mstitutions, of which three have snmved and one 
perished in England—the Universities, the orders of friars, 
the lawyers incorporated m the Iims of Court, and Parlia¬ 
ment, mote especially the House of Commons. The monas¬ 
tic and the feudal systems had arisen in the struggle against 
barbansm during the Dark Ages, but these newer institu¬ 
tions were the ripe fruit of mediaeval society at its culmi¬ 
nating pomt. 

Universities, hke Parliaments, were an mvenbon of the 
Middle Ages, unknown to the wisdom of the ancients 
Socrates gave no diplomas or degrees, and would have 
subjected any disciple who demanded one to a disconcert¬ 
ing catechism on the nature of true knowledge Philosophy 
and science rose in the Hellenic world to a pomt far above 
any regained m the Middle Ages, But ancient learning 
and wisdom were never organized in Universities. Partly 
for this reason they decayed, and feU before the attack of 
the regimented Christian priestliood. 

After that, dunng the long centuries when the Church 

^ Originally the House of ‘Commons’ represented, not as 
to-day statistical aggregations of mdividual voters, but cer- 
tam defimte communities—the City of London, the Shire 
of York—somewhat as the Umted States Senate represents 
the separate States. 
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* supposed that all necessary knowledge was a simple matter, 
and the world agreed with her, no need was felt for any 
organization of learmng outside the occasional efforts of 
monastic cloisteis and Cathedial chapters But the Twelfth 
Centuiy saw a Renaissance of learmng and thought, partly 
owing to the contacts set up by the Crusades, partly to the 
automatic inciease of mental activity m a richer and safer 
Europe. The study of Civil and Canon Law, of classical 
Latin, of plulosophy based on Aristotle, of mathematics 
and medicine based on Arabic numerals and treatises, 
seemed to require a new corpoiate life of then own 
The zeal for learning, like the contempoiaiy zeal for the 
Crusades, was compounded of many diverse elements— 
rpure fire of the spiiit, professional ambition, gieed for 
benefices, curiosity high and low, love of adventure and 
of travel. Like the Ciusades, the impulse was international, 
leading men to desert their own country and wander ovei 
Alps and seas. Out of this intellectual ferment over the 
face of Europe, the Universities suddenly arose, first in 
Italy, then in almost all the lands of Chiistendom. Such 
was the genius of the Middle Ages for givmg corporate 
life to an idea Even when each land had set up its own 
Universities, the more famous centres of learning still had 
nations’ of foieign students m their midst, for, so long as 
all educated persons talked and wrote in Latin, learning 
remained cosmopolitan in spiiit. 

fhe mediaeval as distinct from the modem University 
was built of men alone, not of stone and mortar, of colleges, 
laboratories and libraries, of endowments from capitalists 
and grants from the State. Nor was it burdened with ovei- 
much examining or too many regulations It would have 
been the freest of all human societies had it not been, for 
the contiol of the Church over heresy, which diove the 
keenest speculative abiLties into narrow and arbitrary 
channels. ^ 

Just because the original Umversities were not depend¬ 
ent on endowments or buildings, they were able to propa¬ 
gate their species all over Europe m the Twelfth and 
hiiteenth Centuries with amazmg rapidity, without wait- 
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ing for die patronage o£ wealth Thus it was that, owing'"' 
to trouble between Heniy II and the King of Fiance, the 
English students at the University of Pans lightly migiated 
to their native island and founded a Univeisity at Oxford. 
It was a convenient spot, easy of access to all Southern 
and Western England, with houses where the scholars 
could lodge half a dozen in a lOom, taverns where they 
could sit dunking, arguing, singing and quairelling, 
chmches which could be boiiowed foi University funo- 
tions, rooms wheie the Masters could lectuie, each with 
some piecious volume open befoie him, while the students 
on tire floor took notes and applauded or hissed him hke 
a rowdy audience at the theatre 

[1209] So too, it was probably an enforced migiation^ 
from Oxfoid, the result of town and gown feuds of the 
EQUiderous kind then usual, that gave birth to the nval 
Umveisity. Cambridge was a meeting-place of waterways 
and Roman roads convenient for the Noith and East of 
England Both Oxford and Cambudge were each ]ust over 
fifty miles from London, which had no University of its 
own until die Nineteenth Century. Wales went to Oxford, 
and Scotland to Pans and Padua, until at the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century the Scots set up a University of 
their own at St Andrews 

The early Universities were neither assisted nor cor¬ 
rupted by great endowments, nor by the presence, as in 
later times, of 'the noblest youth of the land ’ Mediseval 
Oxford and Cambridge belonged to the poor, m the sense 
that the upper classes made relatively little use of them. 
The kmghts and Batons thought themselves above Uni¬ 
versity education But the villeins, bound to the sod of 
tile manor, were below it The actual students were for 
the most part tlie cleverest sons of yeomen, retainers, and 
citizens When, abandoning their fathers’ farms and crafts, 
they took minor ordeis'as the first step in the pursuit of 
knowledge, they became mdeed 'poor clerics’ and 'poor 
scholars,' the chartered beggars of learnmg. , 

Foi such men the Umversity was the way to professional' 
honour. It was almost the only path to high promotion in,; 
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"^the Church for those who were not of noble family And 
all who aspired to rise by their wits to be civil servants, 
secretaries of great men, physicians, architects or ecclesi^ 
astical lawyers, must needs take holy orders and pass 
thiough the University. The first profession to be laicized 
was the Common Law bar and bench, in the course of the 
Thiiteenth Century. Yet even they were largely recruited 
from men who had once been at Oxford and Cambridge, 
m such mmor orders as gave no indelible character of 
‘clergy,’ 

When, therefore, we imagine what the first English 
undergraduates were hke, we must think of them as 
nearly all ‘clerks’ of a sort, protected by the shadow of 
-«Becket from the King’s courts and hangman, hut by no 
means of a type in which we should recognize the charac- 
terishcs of a modem ‘clergyman ’ Any time hefoie the 
Fifteenth Century, the typical student was a poor, clevei 
lad of lower middle-class origin, coming up to Oxford or 
Cambridge at fourteen and staying probably till he was 
twenty-one or more, subjected all the while to slight 
discipline either of school or ‘college’ character His morals 
have been depicted by the author of the Millet’s Tale 
and the Reeve’s Tale and by many others of less note, 
though Chaucer has also given us a nobler type in the 
Scholar of the "Prologue The songs of the student, Latin 
rhymes common to all the Umversities of Europe and 
jenown as ‘gohardic’ verses, boast his resolution to ‘die in 
a tavern,’ and meanwhile to enjoy all the sweets of a vaga¬ 
bond hfe, now on the road, now in the city They have 
small savour of any rehgion save that of Bacchus, Venus, 
and the heathen hierarchy as pictured by Ovid. Yet many 
of the students were pious, and aU were devoted, at least 
in theory, to leammg 

The atmosphere was that of the Quartier Latin rather 
than that of the later Oxford and Cambridge of the 
collegiate hfe, half anstocratic and half respectable The 
mediaeval student was neither When Simon de Montfort 
raised his banner, the Oxford undergraduates flocked ofi in 
dragged regiments to fight for the cause of freedom, m 
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the same mood as the undisciplined students of France^ 
Italy and Germany fought on the baiiicades of 1848 In 
Simon’s day it was stiU possible for youth to be the sectary 
at once of leammg, hcence, Uberty and rehgion, and to 
feel no contradiction 

A sound and generous instinct has led people in modem 
times to compare themselves unfavourably with the ‘poor 
clerks’ of mediaeval Universities who faced the direst 
poveity m pursuit of knowledge But there was another 
side to the picture Boys of fourteen sent, with httle or 
no money and no advice or protection, to fend for them¬ 
selves in a scene of not, of debauchery, and fiequently of 
murder, among pracbsed extortioners who lived by cheat¬ 
ing the ‘silly scholars,’ might often get as much harm aF* 
good from academic hfe 

When, theiefore, the first Colleges were started, towards 
the end of the Thirteenth Century,^ originally to provide 
food and mamtenance foi scholais to be placed 'on the 
foundation’ of the College, it was soon perceived that the 
piotection and contiol of the boys were hardly less valuable 
than die financial assistance afforded them Careful Eng- 
hsh parents became more and moie anxious to put their 
sons into one or other of these arks of safety, an increasing 
number of undergraduates who were not scholars ‘on 
the foundation’ sought and obtamed a place in the envied 
hfe of the Colleges The number, wealth and importancct 
of these institutions increased generation after generatron* 
to meet a natural demand, characteristic of the Enghsh 
ciaving for the comfort and security of a settled ‘home’ 
From the Fifteenth Centmy onwards an additional motive 
in the endowment of Colleges was to preserve the youth 
fiom the influences of LoUaidry, Popery, Puntanism, 
Anmniamsm and similar evils of each passing age Where 

^ Balhol, Oxford, 1261—66, and Meiton, Oxford, 1263 
Peterhouse, Cambiidge, 1284 The numbers of medimval 
Oxfoid students were probably always below 3000, and at 
Cambridge they weie still smallei There has often been, 
gloss exaggeration of this as of other mediaeval figuies,’ 
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'a fold and shepherds were provided, the wolf could less 
easily prowl 

It IS a mistake to suppose that Colleges were always 
pecuhar to Oxford and Cambridge Itahan Universities 
had many Colleges or endowed residences for students, 
which have since disappeared with a very few exceptions. 
At Pans University upwards of fifty Colleges were founded 
between 1180 and 1500 But they never attained to the 
size, wealth and importance eventually reached by the 
conesponding institubons m England They witheied away 
and failed to preserve then property, and what was left 
of them finally disappeared in the French Revolution. The 
Enghsh Colleges grew in wealth and numbers until in 
^Stuart tiroes they had devoured their mother the Uni¬ 
versity 

The chief study of mediaeval Umyersities was a pecuhar 
school of logic, much needed to reconcile Aristotle with the 
unchallengeable doctrines of the Church, a feat which St, 
Thomas Aqumas accomplished to the general satisfaction. 
A promising revival duiing the Twelfth Century of classical 
Latin on its hterary side, took feeble root in the new Uni¬ 
versities and withered away. The time for the poets, 
oiators and historians of Greece and Rome was not yet 
True vision of the ancient world, especially that of Hellas, 
only came with the second Renaissance in the Fifteenth 
Century When it came, it gave the spiritual death-blow 
to the whole mediaeval system, for men saw, or thought 
*they saw, far back in time, something more wise, more 
noble and more fiee than the world of their own expe- 
nence The early doctors and students had no such disturb¬ 
ing vision 

Physical science did not get far in theological swaddhng- 
clothes, the gemus of friai Roger Bacon of Oxford shone 
hke a star in the night, but with only scientific weapons 
he was, as Newton would have been in the Thuteenth 
Century, a powerless and impopular victim of the preju¬ 
dices of bis age. Wycliffe, being a master of scholastic 
reasomng, was far more formidable a century later m his 
mfluence upon the minds of men 
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The great work of mediaeval logic and scholasticism'^ 
was to tram and subtilize the crude intellect of Europe. 
The intellectual progiess of the Middle Ages is to be meas¬ 
ured not by results m original thought, which was under 
an interdict, or at least m stiict confinement, but by the 
skill With which men learned to handle their philosophic 
matenal. Though much of the subject-matter of tlieir dis¬ 
putes seems to us as vam and nugatory as the much- 
debated problem 'how many angels can stand on the point 
of a needle/ the debt we owe to these ancient choppers 
of logic is none the less great for being strictly mestimable ^ 

Another great social change in Thuteenth Century Eng¬ 
land, besides the growth of the Umversities, was the com- V 
mg of tlie friars, We cannot mdeed say of England, as 
was said with more plausibihty of the continent, that the 
Orders of St Domimc and St, Francis saved the tottering 
Chuich In the England of Hemy III the Church as an 
mstitution was safe enough. There was much ignorance, 
neglect and practical heatherusm, but theie was no heresy 
and little anti-cleiical feehng. There was nothing compa¬ 
rable to the Albigensian, Waldensian and other conti¬ 
nental movements which were peisecuted with ruthless 
and wholesale cruelty by the Inqmsition, largely under the 
mspirabon of the friars of St, Dominic The Dominicans 
flouiished in England, but as yet there were no heretics 
for the ‘hounds of God’ to hunt It was the gentle Francis- ^ 

3 Mr Pearsall Smith, in his excellent work on the English 
Language, p 187, says ‘If we were to study the history 
of almost any of the great terms of ancient 01 medieval 
philosophy, , , . we should be able to observe the effect 
of the diifting down, into the popular consciousness, of the 
definitions of high and abstract thought We should find 
that many of our commonest notions and most obvious dis¬ 
tinctions were by no means as simple and self-evident as 
we think them now, but were the result of severe intellec¬ 
tual struggles carried on thiough hundreds of years, and 
that some of the woids we put to the most trivial uses are 
tools fashioned long ago by old philosophers, theologians 
and lawyers, and sharpened on the \wetstone of each 
otlier’s brains.' 
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cans and their Umbrian evangel that most completely and 
rapidly won the hearts o£ the Enghsh after their landing 
in i2a4. 

Nor can the friars be said to have saved the Papal power 
in England. It is indeed remarkable that the anti-Papal 
feeling first grew strong over here in those very years of 
Henry Ill’s reign when the friars were obtaimng their 
greatest hold over the people. The two movements were 
not antagonistic. Grossetete took a leading part in both, 
and the commission which the fiiars held from the Pope 
did not prevent them from giving reign to their democrabc 
sympathies and joimng with the party of Simon de Mont- 
fort, which though rehgious and ortliodox was openly at 
^feud with the Roman court. 

But if in England the friars cannot be said to have saved 
either the Papacy or the Church, they gave to rehgion a 
new spirit and new methods The earliest Franciscans, 
tliemselves converts from the class of gentry, made a great 
rehgious revival among the poor, comparable m more ways 
than one to the Puritan, Wesleyan and Salvation Army 
movements. In the spirit of their founder, they sought out 
the poorest, the most neglected, the diseased, especially 
m the slums of the larger towns, msufficiently provided for 
by tlie pansh system 

The secret of the friars’ propaganda was preachmg, m 
words which the common people could feel and under- 
ststand Parish priests were then seldom competent to 
pi each, while the higher clergy had their heads full of 
matters of Church and State, and the monks abode in 
their convents or rode about on mundane business and 
pleasure Before the coming of the friars, rehgion relied 
too exclusively on the sacraments she dispensed, nor were 
they always at hand for those who needed them. The 
friars not only made the sacraments more available, but 
erected preachmg and religious instruction into a popular 
system It was the destmed method of the Lollards and 
Protestants m later times By enhancmg the importance 
of the pulpit the friars prepared the way for those who 
*were to replace and destroy them, for they brought re- 
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ligion to the common people, endeavouring to make 
mtelligible to their minds and mfluential over their hves. 

The monastic movement from the Fourth to the Twelfth 
Century had been the desperate resource of pious men in 
ages of decadence or of baibarism, to save then own 
souls and to make a garden of God in the midst of the 
world’s wilderness. The garden had often served as a use¬ 
ful model for the cultivation of the wilderness, but the wall 
between the two had always been maintained But now 
the friars, m a somewhat more hopeful and bettei ordeied 
world than that which had generated many successive 
orders of monks, regarded the world itself as God’s garden, 
They went down into the maiket-place and the slum to 
wrestle for the souls of men and women The monk re-^ 
mamed, tlieoretically at least, shut up in his cloister, when 
he wandered abroad, as he frequently did, he was more 
often than not breaking rules to escape the monotony of 
a life to which he had no real vocation But it was the duty 
of the fiiar to walk from town to town, nursing the sick, 
preachmg, and heaxing confessions The monk was sup¬ 
ported by the mcome of bioad acies and sheep-runs, but 
the friar was to hve on the alms he received from door 
to door. 

In tlieory, indeed, the friar might hold no property. 
But, contrary to the original intentions of St Francis, his 
disciples acqmred not only pnoiies but hbraiies and great 
churches of their ovm As then popularity increased, the . 
ideals of their founder were f01 gotten 01 explamed away 
with mediEeval subtlety, until those who stiU stood by 
his tenets of evangelical poverty were persecuted inside 
his own order Learning, which he had deprecated as a 
snare to the punty of the evangehcal mission, was taken 
up with splendid results by the Grey Friars of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, under die patronage and guidance of Bishop 
Grossetete. His friend Adam de Marsh and Roger Bacon 
himself were among the earlier Oxford Franciscans; and 
in a later generation came Duns Scotus and Wilham of 
Ockham Philosophy, physical science and medicine owed 
much to the Enghsh followers of St. Francis. 
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' As with all such movements, the true apostohc spirit 
gradually sank into its embers, while the mstitution sur¬ 
vived In the Fourteenth Century the English friars, 
Franciscan and Domimcan, were two powerful corpora¬ 
tions with a host of enemies The secular clergy in whose 
parishes the friars poached, cariying oflF their flocks and 
their fees undei their very faces, hated the friars scarcely 
less bitterly than did the Wychffite reformers, who saw 
in Franciscan and Dominican their chief popular rivals, 
men of the world hke Chaucer laughed at the hypocritical 
devices of ^brothers’ who made gain out of popular super¬ 
stition while pietending to observe rules of evangelical 
poverty, and the pious and orthodox Gower could write 
•'of the fiiais: ‘Incest, flattery and hypocrisy and pander¬ 
ing to vices, these are the qualities have raised tlieir 
minsters, their steeples and their cloisters.’ 

But even at the end of the Fourteenth Century the friars 
still had a stiong popular following, to die in a friar’s dress 
was still held by many to be a passport to heaven Dunng 
the Fifteenth Century, though they saw their Lollard ene¬ 
mies crushed, their own mfluenoe was dechmng. When the 
storm of the Reformabon broke they were almost without 
friends The secular cleigy had always regarded them as 
interlopers and rivals. And when Henry VIII set out to 
destroy the Papal power, the disbandment of the friars 
was an essenbal part of the pohcy, for they were the 
^Pope’s special protegds and servants. 

The coming of the friars was the last great wave of the 
flood of foreign influence that had been washing over Eng¬ 
land ever since the Noiman Conquest After that the waters 
recede, leaving a iich sediment, while the wind shifts and 
blows from inland woods In the Edwardian and later 
Plantagenet period, England, mstead of perpetually re¬ 
ceiving, gives out of her own plenty. She becomes pro¬ 
fuse m the creation of nabve forms Her own law and 
Parliament develop under the First Edward, hei own 
language and hterature arise under the Third, and with 
Chaucer comes also Wychffe and the beginning of the 
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distinctive English contribution to religion, Meanwhile the 
English yeomen conquei Fiance with the island weapon, 
and the archer enshrines himself m the geneiai imagina¬ 
tion of a woodland people of spoiling instincts, fun and 
good-nature, as that exclusively English figuie of the jolly 
outlaw and radical—Robin Hood ^ 

All tins was accompanied and aided by the growth of 
Enghsh hberty in the emancipation of the villeins, and the 
inciease of Enghsh wealth in the substitution of the manu¬ 
factured cloth tiade foi the export of law wool At the 
same time, English finance and money-lending passed into 
English hands m the couise of die Fomteenth and Fif¬ 
teenth Centuries, the way foi drat development was pre- 
paied by Edward I’s expulsion of the Jews. 

The Jews, like so many othei foieigners, had come into 
England in the wake of the Conqueroi Saxon England had 
been so primitrve as to require few money-lenders But 
the Norman and Angevin kings, like othei continental 
princes, employed the Jews to supply them widi ready 
cash in anticipation of revenue. The Jews thiove on money- 
lending for interest, a piactice forbidden by the Chuicli, 
which Chiistian tiaders, having no gold to lend, weie fain 
to abandon with a curse to the infidels who had it The 
Jews were the King’s sponges They sucked up his subjects’ 

^ Robin Hood, originally a woodland elf of infinite antiq¬ 
uity, was a ‘good yeoman m his gieatest days towaids the 
close of the Middle Ages He only became vulgaiized as a 
disguised Earl of Huntingdon late in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tmy His story, as it is known to us to-day, dates from 
late Plantagenet to eaily Tudor times The King with whom 
tlie early ballads connected him was not Richaid I, but 
an Edward, prob.ably the First Robin’s feats with the long¬ 
bow (see p z8o, below) and his animosity against 
rich Churchmen bespeak a period subsequent to the Thir¬ 
teenth Gentuiy, and his ‘fiiar’ Tuck has had time to ac¬ 
climatize himself to the island atmosphere Maid Maiian, 
who seems to have had an earlier existence on her own 
account, did not join Robin’s troupe betoie 1500, yet the 
fully developed idea of her is as distinctively Enghsh as 
any part of the legend Perhaps she owes most to Peacock 
in the Nineteenth Centui vl 
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^money by putting their own out on usury, and weie pro¬ 
tected fiom the rage of their debtors solely by the strong 
arm of the King, who m his turn diew what he wanted 
from then evei-accumulating wealth. They stood to the 
l^irig as the villein to Ins lord, all they had was, theoreti¬ 
cally, his His 'exchequei of the Jews’ aided them to col¬ 
lect their debts They were utterly at his mercy, for he was 
their only fnend m a hostile land Their unpopularity was 
twofold, foi weie they not the arch-creditors when no one 
else had money to lend on usury, and the arch-infidels 
when everyone else, of course, beheved? 

Their opeiations m England, besides their deahngs with 
the King, consisted very largely m lending money to the 
-*haronage and the wanior class. They supphed the smews 
of wai and government, but not yet of commerce and in- 
dustiy, for the day of commercial capitahsm was still in the 
future. 

Some of the Enghsh Jews became very nch, like Aaion 
of Lincoln m the reign of Henry II, who had tire honour 
of a special department of the Exchequei, ‘Scaccanum 
Aaronis,’ to wind up his affaus In the towns of wealthy 
East Anglia, tlie stone houses ol the Jews, not easily 
bioken open, stood as rivals to the stone castle and the 
stone chuich among the mud and timber hovels of the 
pooiei Chiistians But whenever the King diew in his pro¬ 
tecting arm, honible pogioms put an end at once to the 
^|ews and their tell-tale parchments 

[1290 ] In Edwaid I’s reign this unhappy system came 
to its ciuel end Edward, perhaps, was only acting up to 
the best lights of his time, in driving the Jews out of the 
island The expulsion was praised as an act of self-sacrifice 
on his pait, and was of course mtensely populai It was a 
feasible policy because the time had come when it was 
just possible foi a King and his nobles to get money else¬ 
where, from ‘usurious’ Christians At first the money-lend¬ 
ing business m England passed largely into the hands of 
the Flemings and Italians, hke tlie great Floientine firms 
of Bardi and Peiuzzi, fiom whom Edward III borrowed 
•^Then Enghsh capitahsts gradually became more impor- 
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tant Merchants like William de la Pole of Hull, the first 
commercial founder of an Engbsh noble family, and hicli- 
ard Whittmgton, Mayor of London and heio of the cat- 
myth, became money-lenders to the King and baronage, 
financing the Hundred Years’ War and the Wars of tlie 
Roses Edward IV lived on intimate terms with the great 
London citizens, not only because he liked their wives but 
because he borrowed their money When, therefore, un 
der the Tudors the age of commercial capilahsm slowly 
dawned, high finance was in native hands 

When the Jews returned to England in the Stuart and 
Hanoveiian era, they found the Enghsh m control of their 
own money-market and of the other intellectual profes¬ 
sions. And by that time the new Bible-reading culture of 
the Enghsh had dimimshed the religious hatred against the 
Chosen People. For these reasons the relation of the Jews 
to the Enghsh was renewed under happier auspices than 
even now prevail in lands where the natives have not had 
the wit or the opportunity to contiact the habit of managing 
their own affairs 

Edward I [1272-1307 ] has been called ‘the Enghsh Jus- 
timan,’ in reference to the Emperor [527—65 ] who carried 
through the codification of old Roman law on the eve of 
its decline. It has indeed been said that to compare 
the English law of Edward’s time with the Roman law of 
Justiman is to compare childhood to second childhood But 
Edwaid at least resembled his prototype m being a royal 
definer of things legal He did not, it is true, perpetrate 
anything so definite as a code, which is unsmted alike to 
the childhood of a nation and to the plastic genius of Eng¬ 
hsh law But he gave closer definition to our land law, oui 
public law and our Parliament Under him the institutions 
of the mediaeval State, hitheito fluid, began to take form 
Henceforth the distinction between Parhament and Coun¬ 
cil IS, for practical purposes, clear 

The first eighteen years of Edward I saw the beginmng 
of our Statute Law Surrounded by great lawyers, native 
and foreign, the legal-mmded Kmg, m the prime of his 
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magnificent manliood, passed Statute after Statute through 
his Parhaments, with a legislative vigour comparable, ac¬ 
cording to Maitland, only to that of the Whigs m the first 
few years aftei the Reform Bill. 

These Statutes are a new phenomenon, for they alter 
the very substance of tlie law Hitherto there has always 
been ‘law,’ Anglo-Danish in origin, traditional, customary, 
unwiitten, much of it local, most of it obsolete, and there 
has been feudal law, also customary, more recently tliere 
has been ‘case law,’ made by pronouncements of famous 
royal judges, and commented on in professional treatises 
like those of Glanvill and Bracton, there have been pubhc 
treaties. Idee the Constitutions of Clarendon and Magna 
"■Carta, purporting only to restate and re-enforce the law, 
though perhaps m fact enlarging it; there have been royal 
Assizes or ordinances altering legal procedure, substituting 
foi instance tiial by jury for trial by battle But now under 
Edward I we get for the first bme ‘laws’ undoubtedly com¬ 
petent to alter ‘law’ itself—with tlie exception of an unde¬ 
fined residuum of ‘fundamental law,’ for neither King nor 
Paihament are as yet ‘ommeompetent ’ ® 

In these first Statutes of the Realm, especially De Dorns 
Conditionahbus and Quia Emptores, feudal law was re¬ 
stated with alterations, m such fashion as to become the 
starting point of our modern land law Indeed the two 
great Statutes of Edward I lemained so long the basis of 
our law of real property that a knowledge of them has 
remamed necessary for English lawyers up till our own day. 

® ‘The vigorous legislation’ of Edward I ‘has an important 
consequence in checking the growth of unenacted law.’ 
Maitland, Const Hist., p. 21. While there was still no 
Statute Law the law courts had been more free to mould 
the law than they ever were again; e g , from the Eleventh 
to the Thirteenth Century it had lam with the King and 
his Judges to decide whether murderers and felons should 
be bhnded or otherwise mutilated, or hanged Wilham I 
had decided for mutilation, the Judges of the Thirteenth 
Century for death But m later times the hst of capital 
offences is settled by Parhamentary Statute, m obedience 
to which the Judge must put on the black cap. 
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De Dorns [i^7S ] originated the piactice of entailing es-"' 
tates, which for so many centuries wrought widespread 
mischief in rural England Qma Emptores was passed by 
Edward I and his tenants-m-chief to preserve to them¬ 
selves the full value of their feudal dues by preventing 
subinfeudation But in fact this only hastened the decay of 
feudalism. For when the tenants-m-chief wished to dispose 
of land, they had in future to make the purchaser become 
a tenant-in-chief like themselves This caused a great mul- 
tiphcation of persons holdmg land direct from the King, 
and a consequent levelling of classes and a further disin¬ 
tegration of the feudal spirit.® Before long a man was 
more proud of being summoned to Parliament than of be- 
mg one of the mnumerable tenants-in-chief And the King 
had more prestige as head of the executive and as the 
holder of Parhament than as the supposed universal land¬ 
lord From a feudal society we were becoming a Parha- 
mentary nation 

Edward defined the land law, and the process of defining 
the law courts was always going forward, not least in his 
reign In the course of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen¬ 
turies, the Exchequer, Common Pleas, and King’s Bench, 
one after the other, became distinct courts, each with its 
own records, procedure, permanent officers and judges. 
The rise of the Court of Chancery was later and more pe- 
cuhar 

From the time of Edward I onwards the courts of Com¬ 
mon Law, as distmgmshed from the Court of Chancery and 
die Church courts, were manned by persons not m holy 
orders The Pope had for some tune past taken objection 
to the service and teaching of the secular law by the priest- 

® Quia Emptores allowed land to be freely sold, but the 

a iliaser must hold it as the vassal of the King or of the 
from whom the vendor held it, and not as the vassal 
of the vendor himself Scottish law continued to permit 
subinfeudation—one reason why Scotland remained more 
feudal than England. 

See note, pp 066-67, at end of this chapter. 
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'^hood The King’s judges were ceasing as a rule to be ec¬ 
clesiastics like Bi acton, oi wamor-statesmen like Glanvill. 
The noi-mal movement ot legal promotion in England was 
no longer fiom outside, but from bar to bench, whereas 
m many countries of Europe to this day judge and pleader 
belong to two distinct and mutuaEy exclusive professions. 
In the professional atmosphere of the Kmg’s courts in 
Westminster Hall, where Enghsh law was perpetually on 
the anvil red-hot, the corporate sense of the Middle Ages 
was forming pleaders and judges into a smgle self-con¬ 
scious society Jealous of outsiders, nvals to the ecclesias¬ 
tical lawyers, ‘learned brothers' to one another, makers and 
guardians of a great mtehectual and moial tradition, ac- 
■^quiring too all the faults and aU the unpopularity of a pow- 
eiful and highly orgamzed profession, they were not a 
close ‘noblesse of the robe,’ but offered to any Englishman 
of biains and industry a ladder to wealth and greatness as 
attractive as the Church herself 

The common lawyers were, as a class, the fiist learned 
laymen, and as such were of great importance to the 
giowth of the nation Then place m Enghsh history is only 
a htde lower than that of the Parhament men Without the 
lawyers neither the Reformation nor the victory of Paiha- 
ment over the Stuarts would ever have been accomphshed. 
Yet their tiadition and them society are a highly charac¬ 
teristic product of the Middle Ages, closely comparable to 
tlie Umversities 

And as the Enghsh Universities developed Colleges, so 
the Enghsh lawyers built then Inns of Court During the 
reigns of the first three Edwards they grouped their halls, 
hbraries and dwelling places m and around the deserted 
gloves of the Templais Their place of pubhc performance 
lay two miles further westward, in the shadow of the royal 
residence, where they were royally accommodated in 
Westminster Hall, the magmficent excrescence which Wil¬ 
liam Rufus had added to the Confessor’s Palace, as it were 
in rivalry to the Abbey. But the lawyers slept, dined and 
>tudied in tlieir own Inns of Court, half-way between the 
commercial capital at London and the pohtical capital at 
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Westminster, a geographic position that helped the Eng-- 
hsh lawyer to discovei his true political function as ine£- 
ator between Crown and people ® 

In the reign of Edward I the famous Year Books begm, 
They were unofficial verbatim reports of legal proceedings, 
taken down m court in the French tongue, which was then 
spoken by the upper classes and therefore by the lawyers 
in their pleadings. There was no such full lepoitmg m any 
other country 01 in any other sphere of Enghsh hfe, politi¬ 
cal or ecclesiastical, for centuries to come All that is of 
professional and much that is of purely human interest is 
recorded word for word as it was uttered, 'the shifting ar¬ 
gument, the retort, the quip, the expletive.’ These reports, 
carried on for generation after generation, stood m the 
place of the Code of Justinian 01 the Decretals as the au¬ 
thority and inspiration of the great students who, m apos¬ 
tolic succession through the ages, built up Enghsh law 
Pioud of his courts of law, and jealous of any baronial 
franchises more extensive than the usual manor court, Ed¬ 
ward I instituted a formal enquiry, known as the Quo 
Warranto mquest [1278-79], into the origin of the higher 
private jurisdictions, demanding to see a charter wheie in 
many cases there was only the prescriptive right of im¬ 
memorial custom The attempt was piematuie, seeking to 
achieve by a bold stroke of pohlical autlioiity what could 
more safely be left to the invisible action of tune The 
story goes, with somewhat doubtful authenticity, that in 
answer to the questions of the Justices, the Earl Warenna* 
drew lus old, rusty sword and told them that he held his 
land and franchises by that charter King Edward did not 
press the issue, for he had seen enough of Barons’ wars 
in his youth. But the Quo Warranto mquest at least put a 
stop to recent or future encroachments on the sphere of 
the King’s tribunals, and the preference felt by suitors for 
royal justice gradually brought pnvate courts to an end. 
When, during the Wais of the Roses [i 455 “^ 50 j anarchy 

® In the latter part of Queen Victoiia’s reign the Law Courts 
themselves were moved from Westminster to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Inns of Court at Temple Bar. 
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raised its head for the last tune, the great lords no longer 
claimed extensive jurisdictions of their own, but were con¬ 
tent to employ their letamers to overawe judge and jury 
in the Kang's courts. 

England’s characteristic institution, Parhament, was not de¬ 
vised on the sudden to peipetuate a revolution m which 
one powei rose and another fell It grew up gradually as a 
convenient means of smoothing out differences and adjust¬ 
ing common action between poweis who respected one an¬ 
other—King, Church, Barons, and certain classes of the 
common people such as burgesses and knights. No one re¬ 
spected the villeins and they had no part in Paihament. 
Knowing that Parliament was hostile, “lahour,’ as soon as it 
began to be self-conscious, preferred ‘direct action’ hke the 
using of 1381 But, setting the villeins aside, Parliament 
represented a friendly balance of power The English peo¬ 
ple have always been distinguished for the ‘Committee 
sense,’ then desiie to sit round and talk till an agieement 
or compromise is reached This national peculiarity was the 
true oiigin of the English Paihament 

It was during the leigns of the first thiee Edwards that 
Parliament gradually acquired something hke its present 
foim Aftei his experiences in the bme of de Montfort, Ed- 
waid I saw in fiequent national assemblies the best oil for 
the machinery of government His object was not to limit 
the loval power 01 to subject it to the will of the com¬ 
monalty His object was to make the royal power more 
efficient by keeping it in constant touch with the life of 
the governed. And hke Heniy VIII, the only other mon¬ 
arch in oui annals who did as much to increase the prestige 
of Paihament, he knew the value of the support of the 
middle classes in shire and town 

Edward I, theiefoie, decided to continue and popularize 
the experiment that had occasionally been made during 
his father’s turbulent reign, of summoning representatives 
of the counties and boroughs to attend the gieat confer¬ 
ences of the magnates of the realm He wanted, for one 
tlung, to collect ceitain taxes more easily. The difficult as- 
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sessments could not be well made without the willing help 
and special knowledge of the local knights and buigesses, 
Then representatives would return from the piesence of 
Kmg and assembled magnates, each to his own community, 
awestruck yet self-impoitant, filled with a new sense of 
national umty and national needs In that mood they would 
help to arrange the assessments locally, and facilitate pay¬ 
ment And they would explain the King’s policy to their 
neighbours, who had no other means of information. 

When there weie no newspapers and few Ictteis, and 
when travel was difficult and dangerous, the King’s rigid 
insistence on the perpetual coming and going of ever fresh 
troops of knights and burghers between Westminster and 
their Own commumties began the continuous political edu¬ 
cation of Enghshmen, and perhaps did moie to create the 
unity of the nabon than Chaucei 01 the Hundied Yeais’ 
War. Nor, without such a machinery for the easy levy of 
taxes, could the great Scottish and Fiench wais of the 
Edwaidian period have been fought It has been said that 
it was not England who made hei Parliament, but Parlia¬ 
ment that made England, and theie is an element of truth 
intheepigiam 

Financial need was not the only reason why the King 
summoned the lepiesentatives of town and shiie Indeed 
Edward I sometimes called them together on occasions 
when he asked for no money at all Foi he had another 
end in view, to gather together the petitions and giiev- 
ances of his subjects, so as to be able to govern in accoid- 
ance with real local needs, and to keep a check on the 
misdeeds of local officials. Thus a large part of the business 
of these eaily Parhaments consisted m receiving piles of 
pefations foi redress, mostly fiom private persons 01 smgle 
communities, but increasingly as the Fourteenth Century 
went on, from the House of Commons as a whole. In the 
reign of Edward I these petitions weie dnected, not to 
Parliament, but to the King or Council They were dealt 
with m Parliament either by the King, by his ministers, or 
by committees of councillors, judges aud Barons, known as 
‘Triers.’ The ledress afforded to the pebtioners in tliese 
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eaily times may now be regarded as either judicial, legis¬ 
lative 01 administiative, the distinction was not then made. 
But, as time went on, while many of the private petitions 
weie refeiied to judicial processes in the Chaneeiy Court 
01 elsewhere, the moie important class emanating from the 
Commons’ House as a whole began m the leign of Heniy 
VI to take the foim of ’bills’ to be passed into law by Parlia¬ 
ment Such was the oiigm of the light of the House of Com¬ 
mons to initiate legislation 

But we must not speak of ’Houses’ of Paihament as eaily 
as the reign of Edwaid I There was then but one as¬ 
sembly, presided over by the King from his thione, or by 
his Chancellor from the woolsack, the lest of the chief ofla- 
cers of State weie present ex officio, together with the 
Barons, lay and spiritual, summoned each by special writ, 
there were also present, humbly in the background, the 
lepiesentative knights and buigheis summoned through 
the sheiiff of each shire, not likely to speak unless they 
were first spoken to m such a piesence This was the ‘High 
Court of Parhament,’ which is still visible to the eye in the 
modem House of Loids with its throne and woolsack, al¬ 
though the Chancellor alone of the King’s Ministers can 
now attend ex officio even if he is not a peer, and although 
the throne is now occupied only when Pailiament is 
opened oi proiogued Then, when the Commons flock to 
the bai to hear the King’s words, we have the original 
Plantagenet Pailiament reassembled 

In the reign of Edward I the lepiesentatives of the Com¬ 
mons were not yet a separate House And though they 
often attended the sessions of the Paihament one and in¬ 
divisible, their presence there was not essential foi much of 
the important business tiansacted by the magnates. Their 
consent to legislation was not always asked The gieat 
Statutes for which the reign was famous weie some of them, 
like Quta Emptores, passed when no representatives of tlie 
Commons were in attendance And it is piobahle that if 
knights and buigesses were present at all when high mat¬ 
ters of foieign and domestic pohcy weie debated by the 
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Mmistets, Barons and Prelates, it was but as 
audience.’ 

The House of Commons as a separate Ch 
nated in unofficial meetings of the knights ar 
discussing anxiously behind closed doors what 
ply they should give to some difficult questioi 
with which they had been confronted by the 
ers. They were so careful to leave no repc 
proceedings that we know nothing of the intei 
ment of the early tiouse of Commons. We 
know how and when the Speaker became i 
For the Speaker was originally the person , 
'speak’ foi the Commons m full Parhamen 
kmghts and burgesses being silent in presence 
ters. But until Stuart times the Speaker was 
the Crown much more than a servant of th 
early as the reign of Edward III we find some 
household officers sitting as kmghts of the shi 
sibly to direct the debates and decisions of t 
Commons m the interest of the Crown, as Priv 
continued to do with veiy great effect m Tu 
was also in the reign of Edward III that the Cl 
of the monks of Westmmster came to be reg 
customary meeting place of the Commons. 

The most important fact in the early history c 
tions is that the English Pailiament, unlike £ 
semblies of the same period m Europe, d 
durmg the later Plantagenet leigns, not into 
of clergy, nobles and bourgeois, but into tvs 
Lords and Commons. The greater part of our < 
and social history is in some sense either caus 
that unique arrangement. 

In the continental system of ‘Estates,’ all th( 
as we should call them, were represented in 
the ‘noblesse ’ But the ‘noblesse’ in the large 
the word bears on the continent, was m the E 
ment divided in two The barones majores, ea* 
by special writ, sat in the upper house. 
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minores, even though tenants-in-chief, shared with knights, 
gently and ‘franklins' the habiUty to be elected as knights 
of the shire Thus the forms of Enghsh Parhamentary life 
abolished the distinctions of feudahsm. Even a tenant-m- 
chief might be found sitting and woiking with the burghers 
of the towns. 

This strange and significant arrangement of the Four¬ 
teenth Century Enghsh Parhaments was rendered possible 
by earlier developments which we have already noticed 
The active part taken by the smaller gentry in shire busi¬ 
ness had often brought them m contact with the burghers 
as well as with the humbler rmal freeholders.® The Eng¬ 
lish lule of primogemture, which sent the cadets of a noble 
family out into tlie world, had given the inhabitants of cas¬ 
tle and manor-house a friendly interest in trade and com- 
meice. The mter-mamage of classes and the constant 
mtei communication of the upper and middhng ranks of so¬ 
ciety weie aheady much more marked in England than 
elsewheie. Ages long ago, before the battles of Bannock¬ 
burn or Crecy, the House of Commons already reflected 
these Enghsh pecuhanties Already the kmghts of the 
shiie, a semi-feudal class, were acting as elected lepresent- 
atives of the rural yeomen, and were sitbng cheek by ]Owl 
with the citizens of the boroughs. That is why the House 
of Commons was able to assert its importance at a very 
early date, when burghers and yeomen had small pohbcal 
piestige unless they were acting m association with knights. 
That also is why the English Civil War of Stuart tunes was 
not a class war, and why the English of Burke’s time could 
not undeistand what m the world the French Revolution 
was about. 

Neithei was any Estate or House of the Clergy formed 

® See p 323, above. The members of the Lower House, 
including the buighers, weie all summoned through the 
sheriff, not by special wnts directed to individual towns. 
This made a connection between burgher and knight—they 
were both m a sense representatives of the shire, m its 
rural and urban aspect respectively. The sheriff and the 
shire had played so great a part m royal government that 
the arrangement seemed natural to all. 
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as part of the English Faihament Not only did die spirit-' 
ualty refrain fiom di awing together as a separate clerical 
‘Estate’ in Pailiament, bnt they voluntarily abandoned all 
their seats among the Commons and many of their seats 
among the Loi ds. 

In the Upper House, indeed, the Bishops and certain of 
the greater Abbots continued to sit in then seculai capacity 
as holders of baionies m a feudal assembly Moreover some 
of the Bishops weie loyal mimsteis and civil seivants. But 
the Prelates who weie churchmen first and foremost took 
httle stock in Paihament The majoiity of the Abbots and 
Priois, wrapped up in local monastic mteiests, disliking the 
trouble and expense of long journeys, and feeling more 
bound m duty to the Pope than to the King, would not be 
at the pains to attend They fell out of tlie national Lfe 
and abandoned then places in Parliament, with results that 
became apparent m the Paihamentary Statute Book of 
Henry VIII 

So, too, the representatives of lower clergy did not be¬ 
come a permanent part of the House of Commons, and 
gradually ceased to attend Parhament at all. The business 
of vobng the ‘fifteenths’ and ‘tenths’ of cleiical pioperty to 
the King was conducted instead in the Convocations of 
Canterbury and Yoik Those assemblies were and are 
ecclesiastical, not political They weie in no sense an Es¬ 
tate of Parhament like the Fiench Clerical Estate which 
figures m the oiiginal session of the t^tats Qeneraux of 
1789. The Enghsh clergy, on the principle that the things 
of Csesai and the thmgs of God weie best kept apart, de- 
hberately stepped aside from the pohtical hfe and growth 
of the nation in the latci Middle Ages But since they also 
preseived their great and envied wealth and many ancient 
pnvileges, which came to be regarded as abuses in a 
changed world, their position was one of isolation, pecul- 
jaily exposed to attack when the Reformation began. 

The number of Abbots and Pnors attending Pailiament 
dechned fiom about 70 m the leign of Edward I to about 
27 under Edward HI and his successors. 
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From humble beginnings in the reign of Edward I the 
House of Commons attained m the next hundred and fifty 
years to a great place in the constitution The consent of its 
membeis became necessary for all making of Statutes and 
foi all extiaordmary taxation, their own petitions very fre¬ 
quently received the assent of the King m Parhament, and 
even the highest acts of State hke the deposition and elec¬ 
tion of Kings took place with the Commons as parties to the 
deed. Their constitutional power when the Wars of the 
Roses bioke out was indeed moie apparent than real, for 
the strongest forces in pohtics were Crown, Barons and 
Church, not Commons But their recorded position m the 
public law of the country supphed mvaluable precedents 
for the assumption of real power by the Lower House after 
the Tudor monarchs had chpped the wings of Church and 
baronage 

If m later Plantagenet times the Commons increased in 
real power much, and in nommal power more, the reason 
is not far to seek They were a third party, holding the 
balance, and courted by the principals in the warfare of 
Slate The constant struggle between Kang and Barons un¬ 
der the three Edwards, the equally constant struggle be¬ 
tween the great famihes aiound the throne m the days of 
the House of Lancaster, put the Commons almost into the 
place of umpire. They were well fitted to take advantage 
of the position, because their interests weie not wholly 
bound up with either Baions or King 

Edward I had probably looked to the Commons to sup¬ 
port him against the baronage But the townsfolk, too, had 
their own griefs against the Kmg It was his habit, when 
in need of instant supply for Gascony or Scotland, to seize 
a larger share of the exports of wool than was waiianted by 
the customs ’ These ‘maltoltes' or ‘ill takings’ of wool weie 
declaied illegal, after the burghers, on a famous occasion, 
had joined the opposition of the Barons and clergy, who 
were suflfeiing from grievances of their own with regard to 
the King’s hasty demands [ 1297 ] 

[1307 ] Nevertheless, when Edward I died he was on 
the way to make himself absolute master of England and 
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of Scotland both He had in the last yeais of his life gone’ 
far to bieak the baronial opposition at home, and to tread 
out the embeis of the fire tliat Wallace had kindled and 
tliat Biuce was trying to fan. An able successor might have 
destroyed constitutional liberty in England and national lib¬ 
erty m Scotland. Paihament might have become, not an 
opposition or a critic to be conciliated, but a useful cog m 
the machine of loyal government—as no doubt Edwaid 
himself regarded it The reign of his innocent-minded but 
lazy and incapable son, Edwaid II [1307-27 ], saved the 
situation It is not good to have an unbioken succession of 
gieat lulers like Henry II, Edwaid I, or the Tudois John, 
Edwaid II, and tlie Stuarts had their appointed place in 
the destiny of Britain 

The lax rule of two people of such unbusinesslike and 
artistic tempeiaments as young Edwaid 11 and his fnend 
Pieis Gaveston, piesented the Baions with another chance, 
Gaveston was by no means the fiist nor the woist ‘upstart,’ 
nor the most ahen ‘foreigner’ who had risen to the head of 
affairs m England, but he had no piudence, foi he gave 
mcknames to the leading Baions In return, some of them 
took his life by tieacheiy [1312 ] Edwaid II and Gaveston 
were peihaps as unfit to govern England as Charles I and 
Buckingham But the leadeis of the baronial opposition, es¬ 
pecially Earl Thomas of Lancaster, were stupid, selfish and 
brutal men, swollen with the piide of biith The King’s 
next favourite, Despenser, was not an ‘upstart’ like 
Gaveston, but he developed into a tyiant And yet the 
struggle between such unpromising opponents woiked out 
to the advantage of the nation The machinciy of admin- 
istiation was impioved, not by subjecting it to the clumsy 
control of the Baions, but by certain bureaucratic reforms, 
And the poweis of Paihament weie much increased, for 
on several great occasions it was called upon, now by Ed¬ 
ward II, and now by the baionial opposition, to legulaiize 
their alternate victoiies by vote and Statute In this new 
piestige of Parhament the Commons had their share 

The net result of the baronial tumults—they can scarcely 
be called baromal wais—during the reign of this unhappy 
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King was not to inciease the power either of Grown or of 
baronage. Throughout the Middle Ages the Barons weie 
never able, in spite of lepeated eJGEorts, to dominate the 
King’s counsels on any regular plan, though they held that 
on feudal principles he ought always to be guided by their 
noble advice, instead of by the advice of tramed clerks 
and civil servants whose only qualification was that of un¬ 
derstanding the King’s business The Barons failed to es¬ 
tablish their claim to govern, because government means 
steady apphcation, which a Baion could seldom give His 
castles, his hunting, his estates, his retainers, his habits of 
life, his manors scattered over half the counties of England, 
very properly took up his time He could not be the King’s 
responsible Minister or attend at tlie regular sessions of the 
Council, because he had other duties and other pleasures. 

A second reason why the Baions failed to control the 
government except in moments of revolution was that the 
King’s Court and household were too large and comph- 
cated to be easily subjected to control. If one office—say 
the Chancery with its Gieat Seal—was secured by the baro- 
mal opposition, the King could dive underground and stdl 
govern the country through the Wardrobe with its Privy 
Seal, The King’s Court was plastic and adaptable m its or¬ 
ganization, yet highly specialized as a civil service, full of 
tiained and able men who went on quietly govermng, 
while far over their heads fools or scoundrels hke Gaveston 
and Thomas of Lancaster, Despenser and Mortimer, ranted 
and killed each other for the benefit of posterity and the 
Elizabethan dramatists Meanwhile peaceful stone manor- 
houses could rise in quiet comers of the land, tlie export 
of wool could increase, the population could go up, all 
classes could grow less poor and less ill-fed, because all the 
while the King’s Peace was indifferently well enforced. 

In the reign of Edward III an addition was made to the 
State machinery, significant of much Keepers or Justices of 
the Peace were set up in every county to help the central 
power to govern. Like the Coroners before them, they 
were not bureaucrats but independent country gentlemen. 
As typical of the rising class of knights and smaller gentry, 
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the Justices of the Peace took ovei more and more of the " 
work previously done by that great man the Sheriff, or by 
tlie Judges on cucurt The ‘J P.V seemed to strike root m 
the shire and grow as a native plant, equally popular with 
their neighbors and with the Kmg's Council, between whom 
it was their task to mteipret For four bundled years their 
powers continued to increase, both m variety of funchon 
and m personal authority, till in the Eighteenth Century 
they were m a sense more poweiful than the central gov¬ 
ernment itself Tins would not have happened if they had 
not responded to the needs and chaiacter of the Enghsh 
over a long penod of time Accoiding to Maitland, the re¬ 
spect m which the Enghsh hold the law was generated not 
a httle by this system of 'amateui justice ’ For the magistrate 
who expounded and enforced the law for ordinary people 
m ordinary cases may not have known much law, but he 
knew his neighbours and was known of them 
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NOTE ON THE couBT OF CHANCERY From the time of 
Edward I’s friend Roheit Burnell, if not befoie, the Lord 
Chancellor was the chief officer of the Realm, for his office, 
in charge of the King’s Great Seal, was necessarily as much 
in touch with all departments of State as the Treasury in 
our own day Until the Reformation, the Chancellor was 
frequently an ecclesiasbc as well as a lawyer In the couise 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, his Chancery 
Court became a definite tiibunal where eqmtable remedies 
were provided for unforeseen abuses m the working of tlie 
courts of Common Law. His comt, on behalf of the King's 
Council, answered petitions of the aggrieved subject in a 
judicial manner Smce Paikament now prevented the King 
from altermg procedure or calhng up cases by the issue or 
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unauthorized writs, and since the Common Law was rap¬ 
idly becoming a law unto itself, a rigid system independent 
of the King’s vohtion—this eqmtahle and correctional juris¬ 
diction of the Chancellor was mvaluable to the King as a 
method by which he could turn the flanlc of the common 
lawyers and of the Parliament men But no stiong objection 
was taken, because the relief it often afforded to individual 
subjects was so great Before the accession of the Tudors 
the Chancery Couit had become a recogmzed part of the 
Constitution, and was destined to survive later royal ex¬ 
pedients for supplementing the Common Law, such as the 
Court of Stai Chamber 

In the Fifteenth Century, Chancery had been a method 
of appeal to common-sense from the technicahties of the 
other law courts Four centuries later, in the days of Eldon 
and Charles Dickens, it had become the slave of its own 
technicalities, and the subject’s remedy lay rather m the 
modem habit of frequent remedial legislation by Paiha- 
ment. 

CHAPTER FIVE 


Celt and Saxon Attempts to Complete the Island 
Empire Causes of Failure m the Middle Ages 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland 

The England of the later Middle Ages, the most highly 
organized of the laiger States of Europe, lay alongside of 
Wales and Ireland, each a congeries of Celtic tubes, and 
abutted on Scotland, a poor and thinly inhabited Kingdom, 
racially divided between Celt and Saxon, but already be¬ 
coming Anglo-Norman m language and institutions In such 
circumstances it was inevitable that attempts should be 
made to round off the island empire on the basis of con¬ 
quest by England ^ 

The Romans m Biitain had been faced by precisely the 
same geogiaphic problem Their good gemus piompted 
them to leave Ireland alone, they tried repeatedly and 
vainly to conquer Scotland, but they qmckly subdued 
Wales by their system of mibtary roads and foits, without, 

1 I use the word Celtic in this chapter, as elsewheie, to 
designate the mixture of Celtic and earlier ‘Iberian’ races. 
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however, inducmg tlie mountaineers to adopt the Latinized ' 
cmhzation of the plains Mediaeval England had much the 
same measure of success as Roman Britam More slowly 
indeed tlian the legions, Enghsh feudal chivahy with its 
network of castles made a mihtary conquest of Wales, but 
the full adjustment of Welsh to Saxon civilization was left 
over till Tudor and Hanoverian times, the attempt to sub- 
due Scotland was a complete failme, while beyond St, 
George’s Chamiel, England effected not a conquest, but a 
lodgment in mediseval Ireland, and hung on hlce a hound 
that has its fangs in the side of tlie stag. 

A mam reason why the mediaeval Enghsh failed in Scot¬ 
land and Ii eland, and never reduced even Wales to good 
order, is to be sought m their conbnental entanglements 
Till the loss of Normandy in John s reign, the energies of the 
Nonnan and Angevin Kings of England had been occupied 
in the recovery or defence of provinces in France. The only 
tune that the Plantagenet Kings were able to devote the 
best pait of their tlioughts and resources to purely British 
problems was duimg the century that followed the final 
loss of Normandy and preceded tlie outbreak of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War, [1214-1337.I Duung that penod there 
was only one great King, Edward I, and in his reign, as we 
should expect, the power of medimval England m Wales, 
Ii eland and Scotland reached its high-water mark After 
his death, the incapacity of Edward II, and the preoccupa¬ 
tion of all later Kings befoie the Tudors with the extrava¬ 
gant attempt to conquer France or with resultant civil 
troubles at home, destroyed Enghsh rule m all Scotland 
and m nearly all Ireland, and weakened it even m Wales, 

When we last looked towards Ireland it was in the heaviest 
midnight of the Dark Ages, when the hght of learning 
sparkled m that distant corner of the world, castmg back 
gleams on the opaque ignorance of Scotland and England, 
Germany and Fiance ^ The saints, artists and learned men 
of Irish mona&ticism shone by their individual merits and 
were free fiom the bondage of orgamzation Institubon- 

2 See pp 81—82, above 
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alism was as abhorrent to the early Irish Church as to the 
tubal system from which it sprang It followed that the 
Irish clergy never helped, as the Saxon clergy had done, 
to organize their race in a umted Church and a single 
State When the zeal and inspiration of the early saints 
died away, they left nothmg behind but memories, and 
Ireland was httle less dark and distracted than she had 
been before. 

Even the suzerainty formerly exercised over the other 
chiefs by the ‘High Kings’ at Tara had become m the 
Eleventh Century a mere title. The career of Brian Born, 
King of Cashel in Munster, the racial hero agamst the Viking 
invaders, did not permanently strengthen the 'High King- 
ship’ 01 umte the Celts But the victory of Clontarf [1014.] 
on his death’s day saved Ireland from the Norsemen and 
confined the Danes to the towns they had founded such as 
Dublin, Waterford and Limenck Town life and trade had 
no attraction for the native. Cattle-feeding and cattle-hft- 
ing, tubal war and family feud, minstrelsy and a httle agri¬ 
culture still occupied the tune and thoughts of the Celtic 
tubes, as of many othei tribes all the world ovei for many 
thousand years in times gone by. It is a matter of opimon 
whether or not these simple folk were better employed than 
the new restless Europe with its Crusades and Hilde- 
biandme movements, its stone castles and cathedrals, its 
feudalism, its charters, its trade-routes and all the stir of 
modernity But for good or for evil the time had gone by 
when a European race could, with impumty, remam primi¬ 
tive To eschew defensive armour, castles and feudahsm 
in the days of Strongbow was as dangerous as to eschew 
machine guns and the industrial revolution in oui own 

The Irish, therefore, were regarded as savages, almost 
outside the pale of Papal Christendom It is true that in the 
fiist half of the Twelfth Century St Malacliy and other 
Irishmen began a movement foi Church reform The ex¬ 
cessive number of Irish Bishops was reduced, in order to 
enhance the episcopal authority, a gallant attempt was 
made to rekindle the religious zeal of the laity, to enforce 
the payment of tithe, and approximate the Church a httle 
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to the Roman model But it was the anned invaders from 
England who gave lull power to the influences which in 
the end attached Iieland iirevocahly to Rome The reform¬ 
ing Church party in Ireland was willing, m the absence of 
any strong national feelmg, to welcome and abet Stiong- 
bow and the English Adrian IV, the only English Pope in 
history, had commissioned Heniy II to conquer the island 
if he hked, as the best means of bunging it into the Roman 
fold. 

[1169-71.] Henry II was too busy on the continent to 
take up the Irish question himself The conquest was, how¬ 
ever, begun in his reign by piivate adventurers fiom Wales, 
led by Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, nicknamed 
Stiongbow. His partners m this last of the Norman conquests 
were not pure Normans, nor puie Anglo-Noimans, Many 
of them, hke the famous Fitzgeralds, weie sons of Welsh 
mothers They were a special bolder breed, these 'Marcher 
Lords’, and then soldiers were many of them Welsh or 
Flemmgs Perhaps the Celtic element m the blood and ex¬ 
perience of these first ‘EngUsh’ conquerors of Iieland 
helped then descendants to mingle only too easily with the 
native Irish and adapt their own feudal institutions to the 
tribalism of the Celtic world beyond the Dubhn ‘pale’ 
Possibly pure Normans 01 Anglo-Normans might have 
stamped moie of then own character and institutions on 
this land, as they did on so many others 

But no Norman mtiudeis m England, Sicily or Scotland 
ever showed themselves superior m warlike efliciency to the 
followers of Strongbow His chain-clad kmghts were sup¬ 
ported by archers, whose skill was then the speciality not 
of England but of Wales. The unarmoured infantiy of the 
lush tribes, fighting with the Danish battle-axe and hurling 
stones and javehns, were helpless against the best archers 
and some of the best cavaliy in Em ope The only refuge of 
the natives was the maishes, woods and mountains of their 
roadless and umeclaimed island. They knew all the arts 
of gueirilla war, using felled trees and earthworks to block 
the narrow passages through foiest and bog But the op¬ 
position to the invaders was not truly national They found 
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many allies both among tribesmen and churchmen Dermot, 
who had invited over Stiongbow, was not in his own life¬ 
time univeisally execiated as the tiaitor tliat he appeared 
m the distant retiospect. 

Castle-bmlding was the cement of Anglo-Norman rule 
in Iieland, as in the sister island Heie, too, the Celt was at 
a gicat disadvantage, loi the only resistance behind perma¬ 
nent foitifications which the mvadeis had to encounter was 
in the poit-towns of the Danes But since the battle of 
Clontaif, the Danes in Iieland bad become peaceful traders 
mstoad of wamor Vikings, and moieovei they weie few 
m number Then towns weie easily captuied, and were 
tiansfoimed at a stioke from Scandinavian to English The 
" citizens of Biistol weie given the light to inhabit Dubhn 
Dublin Castle, fiist elected by the Vikings, became the 
centre of Saxon mle in Ireland from the TwelEth to the 
Twentieth Century 

The Danes were massacred or returned to Scandinavia, 
malang way foi the conquerois, who hencefoiwaid held m 
these poit-towns the keys of entiy into the island Celtic 
town lite did not yet exist Even towns hke Galway m 
the lai west weie of Anglo-Norman oiigm Only towards 
the end of the Middle Ages, the English inhabitants of the 
towns outside the Dublin pale giadually adopted the speech 
of the suiiounding population with whom they baitered, 
and became by inteimarnage and otherwise scarcely less 
lush than English 

At the time of Stiongbow’s conquest and foi long after- 
waids, national feeling did not exist, and foieign rule would 
have been accepted on its meuts All that was then neces- 
saiy to put the races on a friendly undeistanding was stiong 
and just government But throughout the Middle Ages the 
government was neither strong nor just Henry 11 , the 
fathei ot lebellious sons, and the embanassed luler ovei 
half of western Chiistendom, had perforce to limit the 
liabilities which Strongbow had cieated for him, for he had 
neither time, money, nor men to estabhsh his own lule m 
the island, in anything more than name Yet, while be could 
not afford to keep up an effective royal government, be 
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dared not let Strongbow or any of the feudal leaders obtain 
Viceregal authority. The adventmers theiefore continued 
to prey on the natives, and to carve out baronies for them¬ 
selves, fighting for their own hands without either proper 
support or proper control from the Enghsh King. For more 
than a century the Conquest went forward, slowly en¬ 
larging its boundaries westward, meefang no determmed 
resistance from the natives, but divided and uncertain m 
its own purpose, and bringing m its train neither justice nor 
even a strong tyranny 

In these circumstances there giew up that three-fold 
division of the island which, with continual variation of 
boundary, held good throughout the rest of the Middle 
Ages There was the ‘Pale’ round Dublin, where English 
law was administered as m an English shire. Far in the 
west lay the purely Celbc chiefs and tribes, threatened but 
still untouched by the invasion And between these two 
Irelands, and intermingled with them both, lay the areas 
of mixed lule, the baiomes where the descendants of the 
great adventurers bore sway from their castles over the na¬ 
tive population But their Norman-Welsh feudahsm was 
gradually transformed into something very lilce the Celtic 
tribalism which it was intended to replace. If, long after¬ 
wards, with all the differences of religion, the descendants 
of so many of Cromwell’s soldiers were quicHy absorbed 
into the Celtic atmosphere around them, it is no wonder 
that the same evolution took place in the case of the Anglo- 
Irish Barons. Throughout the greater part of the island 
Enghsh rule had been built upon the foundation of an Insh 
bog 

In the leign of Edward I, the greater attention paid at 
that period to insulai affairs enabled Ireland to enjoy a 
biief spell of prosperity, especially in Leinster and Meath 
where the English interest was strongest Villages sprang 
up and agriculture spread under the piotecting shadow of 
the castles Trading towns like Dublin, Waterford and Cork 
pushed tlieir commerce oversea 

Then came one of those rapid wrong tunungs, so habit¬ 
ual in Insh history. Edward I’s attempt to conquer Scotland 
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led to lepnsals under his feeble son Immediately after 
Bannockburn the Scots undei the Bruce brothers broke 
into Ii eland thiough Ulster, where in all ages they have 
had stiong connections. [1315—18 ] The dehcate piospeiity 
of the new Ireland was destroyed with fire and sword, and 
the Eiighsh influence never recovered for two centuries. 
The invasion of the Bruces was rathei the occasion than the 
cause of the collapse. At bottom it was due to the character 
and power of the Anglo-Irish baronage, ever less distin¬ 
guishable from the Celtic chiefs, and ever enlarging the 
boundaiies of their rule at the expense of the genumely 
Enghsh colony. 

The Pale giew narrower both in space and m spirit The 
Enghsh settleis and officials, mcieasingly conscious that 
they were a gairison m an ahen land, cooped up and haid 
beset, drew in upon their own company and their own 
ideals of life They came to regard almost everyone and 
everything outside the Pale ditch as belonging not to the 
‘English' but the ‘lush’ interest The distinction set the tone 
to a pohcy that for centuries was fiuitful of mischief The 
colonists drew evei more rigidly the hne between the two 
races, and proscribed native law, language and custom, so 
fai as their little power extended m pre-Tudor times 

The Hundred Years’ War with France distracted Eng¬ 
land’s attention yet further from the overseas possession 
where her real duty lay In the inteival between the two 
parts of that long stiuggle, Richard II came with an army 
to Ireland, Then he fell, and no English King set foot in 
Iieland again until William of Orange. The uttei neglect 
of Ireland by the rival Houses of Lancaster and York com¬ 
pleted the 1 elapse to Celtic tribalism outside the Pale, and, 
in spite of the efforts of one section of the colomsts, Irish 
language and custom spread among the English of the Pale 
Itself The native civilization had indeed profited by the 
conquerors whom it had absorbed Town life had been 
started, most of the towns founded by Danes and Enghsh 
had become, m pait at least, Irish-speaking, while the 
Anglo-Irish nobihty presided over a native world that gave 
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Map 11 Ireland towards the close of the Middle Ages 

in the Fifteenth Century signs of a rude social prosperity of 
its own. 

But the bare piesence of England in Ireland prevented 
any project of national unity from being pursued on native 
hnes The scant footmg maintamed by the English in and 
around Dublin, and the acknowledged claims of the Eng- 
hsh King as overlord, sufficed to prevent the union of the 
country under one of the Anglo-Irish Barons It is true that 
m the last half of the Fifteenth Century there was a move¬ 
ment towards the government of the island in the name of 
the Kmg by Deputies chosen from one of the great Anglo- 
Irish famihes, particularly the Fitzgeralds, Earls of Kildare, 
But events in the reign of Henry VII showed that this ar¬ 
rangement, whatever its effect upon the internal condition 
of Ireland, was incompatible with the safety of the King of 
England, whose dynastic enemies used the Fitzgeralds and 
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the credulous lush people as allies of Yorkist intrigues and 
for armed invasion of England on behalf of pretenders hke 
Lambert Simnel [1487 ] 'Aristocratic Home Rule’ theiefore 
pioved a failure, since a free Ireland was employed to at¬ 
tack and disturb her great neighbour. Toymngs’ law’ put a 
term to the experiment, by decreeing the complete depend¬ 
ence of the lush Parhament on the Enghsh executive 
[1494 ] The attempted solution had failed, but the actual 
reconquest of Ireland was not undertaken till the following 
century 

England had proved too weak to conquer and govern 
Ireland, but strong enough to prevent her from learning 
to govern heiself. It is significant that the island which had 
once been the lamp to Europe’s ignorance was almost 
alone of European countries in having no University when 
the Middle Ages came to an end It was a soiry heritage 
overseas which the medireval English handed on to the 
Enghsh of the Refoimation. They had neglected Ireland 
for centuiies when a foiwaid and active pohcy might have 
saved the situation, when the policy of real conquest was 
adopted undei the Tudors it was in an age too late, an age 
of religious cleavage, commeicial competition and national 
self-consciousness all in then crudest form 

The lelabon of the Celt to his neighbour has proved 
moie happy in Britain than m Ireland, And again we must 
look to medireval history to see why. 

[see map 4 ] In the latter stages of the Anglo-Saxon con¬ 
quest, the remaimng lerritoiies of the Cymn or Welsh had 
been cut by the Enghsh advance into three separated parts 
—Strathclyde in the north, Wales in the centre, and the 
Devoman-Coinish pemnsula m the south Theu collective 
power of racial resistance was gieatly 1 educed by their 
geographic isolation from one anotlier, which was rendered 
complete by theu enemies’ command of the sea fiom the 
Isle of Man, the Vikings’ centre of operations, and fiom the 
great port-towns of Chester and Bristol Before the Noiman 
Conquest, Scandinavian settlers had already given a thor¬ 
oughly Nordic charactei to the Lake District and Noith 
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Lancashire,® while Devon had been so fai colonized by - 
the Saxons of Wessex that it has ever since been regarded 
as an integral and characteristic part of the hfe of England. 
Cornwall remained as a pocket of Celtic race and language, 
but too small and isolated to give trouble on that score, 
Conquered in Anglo-Saxon bmes and closely annexed to 
the Enghsh Crown, it was subjected to Norman feudalism 
as Domesday Book records, and subsequently to mediseval 
Enghsh law. But it spoke a Celtic tongue of its own until 
Stuart times, and it preseives a regional and Celtic charac¬ 
ter m its population to this day. 

The larger problem of Wales remamed. The wide ex¬ 
tent of its mountain area had brought the Saxon Conquest 
to a halt beliind Offa’s Dyke But the mountains which kept 
back the English prevented the union of the Welsh In 
Edward the Confessor’s reign, Harold made headway 
westward, and secured the alhance of some of the Celtic 
tribes ever at feud with one another, thus opening a road 
to further advance under the Normans 

From William the Conqueror till the accession of Ed¬ 
ward I the most successful eflEorts to subdue Wales were 
made, not by the Kings of England, but by the ‘Maicher 
Lords’ and tlieir private armies, men of the type of Strong- 
bow and the Fitzgeralds. In blood a mixture of Norman, 
Enghsh and Welsh, they repiesented feudal government 
and Enghsh economic penetration rather than the Enghsh 
monarchy. At one time there were reckoned to be 143 
Lords Marcher, and wheiever a Marcher Lord carved out 
for himseh an estate with the sword, he built a castle and 
proceeded to exact feudal dues from the inhabitants, and 
to enforce m his own court feudal law, Enghsh law or frag¬ 
ments of Welsh tribal custom. Under his protection Eng- 
hsh-speaking colonists,—mihtary, farming and trading,— 
settled on the land he ruled. He was m reahty a petty 
sovereign, representing the mtmsion of a new lace and a 
more elaborate civilization. 

The Anglo-Norman invasion conquered the lowlands and 
® See note, p 67, above. 
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penetrated up the valley bottoms, because the valleys 
were the only gates of entry mto the roadless mountams, 
and because tliey contained the aiable land. But as the 
valleys themselves were fiequently choked up with forest 
nnd maish, tlie piocess was slow. The Enghsh had to play 
the part of pioneer farmers, as well as of waiiiors ever on 
the alert 

Before the coming of the Anglo-Normans, the Welsh had 
been a pastoral rather than an agricultural people. They 
did not mhabit towns, villages or even houses, but hved m 
huts of boughs which they twisted together for a few 
months’ occupation, as they followed then flocks and herds 
fiom winter to summer ground upon the mountam side 
But whenever these simple tribesmen saw their valley 
dominated by a Norman castle of timber or stone, witli a 
feudal comt and an Enghsh-speakmg agricultural village 
attached, one part of them fled higher mto the neighbour¬ 
ing hills in puisuit of freedom. Others remained below as 
vassals of the new lord, but were often at heart faithful 
to the tribal chief exiled onto the neighbouring mountams, 
whence he was perpetually returnmg m destructive raids 
upon the vale 

To imagine such a situation in fifty dijffeient valleys is 
to get some idea of tlie chaos that Wales must have pre¬ 
sented m the Twelfth Century. Tribahsm and feudahsra 
weie struggling foi the land. And mountain baiiiers sepa¬ 
rated district fiom district, mcreasmg the tendency mher- 
ent in both tiibahsm and feudahsm to divide pohtical 
authority into fiagments In the hills tribe fought against 
tube, and in the valleys Baron fought against Baion, while 
every baionial valley was at wai with its tubal bills 

Yet civihzation was advancing, however slow and how¬ 
ever bloody the piocess Time was on the side of the in¬ 
vaders, who were near to then own bases and were 
perpetually lecrmted by sea and land, unhke the forlorn 
hope of Anglo-Norman civilization, derelict among the bogs 
of Ireland Ships from the great ports of Bristol and Chester 
commanded all the valley mouths of Wales that ran into 
the sea, while, inland, the upper valley of the Severn gave 
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The Principality (shaded) as dehmited by Edwaid 1 , is in 
tioo parts, Gwynedd, and Cardigan-Carmarthen 
All except the Principality and the English border counties 
may be regarded as normally Marcher Lordships 
Names of some of the chief Marcher Lords in brackets 
thus - (Bohun) 

Map 12. Medieval Wales 

the mvaders an easy route fiom Shrewsbury into the heart 
of the country, enabling them to overrun Powys and cut 
off Gwynedd in the North from Dinefawr in the South. 
Pembroke was planted from the sea by so many industrious 
English and Flemings that it lost tlie use of the Celtic 
tongue and became known as ‘httle England beyond 
Wales ’ But even at the height of their power the Lords 
Marcher were never able to subdue the Gwynedd district 
centred round the impenetiable fastnesses of Snowdon. 
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The Lords Maicher represented a type of government 
more backwaid than that of England but more advanced 
than that of tribal Wales Bohun, Mortimer and the other 
Marchei famihes were an element of disturbance m the 
English pohty, because they weie accustomed to fighting 
and feudalism while the nobles and gentry of England 
propel were becoming accustomed to peace and cential- 
ized government. But to tire tiibal Celts the civilization 
foicibly imported by the Maicher Lords meant progress. 
All through the Middle Ages the native Welsh, m imita¬ 
tion of their Enghsh lords and neighbours, were slowly tak¬ 
ing to agriculture, erecting permanent houses, trading in 
maiket-towns built and mamtamed by English-speaking 
folk, and learning, though slowly, to cease fiom the tribal 
blood feud and to accept the Enghsh law Yet they pre- 
seived their own tongue, which it was their boast should 
answer for Wales at the Day of Judgment, and they con¬ 
tinued to elaborate then own bardic poetry and music, des¬ 
tined m our own day to save Welsh intellect and idealism 
from perishing in the swamp of modem cosmopolitan vul¬ 
garity * 

The warfaie that went on for so many centuries both he- 
foie and after the Edwaidian conquest, resembled all 
waifaie of civihzed armies agamst lull tribes. Giraldus, the 
Welshman, has described how his countrymen would rush 
down with terrifying shouts and blowing of long war horns, 
to fling themselves, with mdiscrimmate valour, a half- 
naked infanfay, against ironclad horsemen. If they were not 
at once successful their courage ebbed, and they would fly 
m disgraceful paruc But they as quickly recovered, and 
earned on long and stem guerrilla warfare, rendered 
doubly formidable by the character of their wooded 

^ About 1200 A D Giraldus the Welshman wrote of his 
countrymen words which are equally tnie of them to-day. 
Tn then musical concerts they do not sing m unison hke the 
inhabitants of other countnes, but in many different parts; 
so that m a company of smgeis, which one very frequently 
meets with in Wales, you will hear as many different parts 
and voices as there are performers ’ 
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mountains, their own savage hardihood and their indiSer- 
ence to agriculture and the arts of peace, The English had 
put up no such resistance to the Norman Conquest. The 
invaders of Wales were indeed invincible when they could 
charge on level ground, but there was httle level ground m 
Wales, and much of that was swamp Horses and amiour 
are not easily taken up into steep hills covered by foiest. 
The Anglo-Norman waiiiors had, therefore, to learn and 
borrow much fiom then despised antagonists. 

Above all, the English borrowed fiom the Welsh the use 
of the long-bow. It was m the south-east cornei of Wales, 
between the upper wateis of the Wye and the Bristol 
Channel, that this famous weapon first emerged into local 
fame. As early as the reign of Henry II it had been known, 
m Welsh hands, to pm a kmght’s armoured thigh thiough 
his saddle to the horse’s side Eighty years latei theie weie 
Welsh aichers with de Montfort at Lewes, but they still 
attracted less notice in England than the ciossbowmen It 
was Edward Fs expeiience in Welsh campaigning tliat de¬ 
termined him to adopt the long-bow as the special weapon 
of his infantry in his Scottish wars, It is true that m an 
Assize of Arms of Henry Ill’s reign ceitaiii classes of Eng- 
hsh freemen had, for the first time, been requiied to pos¬ 
sess bows of some sort. But it was the Welsh who taught 
Edward I and his subjects what a ‘long-bow’ really meant 
Not till the Fourteenth Centuiy can it faiily be called the 
English national weapon, when it ciossed the seas to af¬ 
fright the feudal chivalry of Europe at Ciecy and Poitiers 
In the early years of the Thirteenth Century a Welsh na¬ 
tional revival took place It was displayed not only in a 
fresh effervescence of bardic poetry, but in a movement 
to unite aU the tribes under the hegemony of the Llewelyn 
princes, who ruled over Gwynedd, among the fastnesses 
of Snowdon and in the rich gram-bearing island of Angle¬ 
sey, sheltered behind that lofty bariiei North Wales sum¬ 
moned all Wales to unite and be free Llewelyn the Great 
[1194-1240] reconquexed much of Powys from the 
Marcher Lords. He was a prudent diplomatist as well as a 
great wariior, for while he called on his countrymen to 
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^ally round him as the native Prince acclaimed by ihe 
Bards, he never forgot that he was also a great feudal 
magnate, owing allegiance to the Ciown, and could as such 
play a part in English faction most helpful to his other 
role as Welsh patnot. By the judicious policy of joining the 
Barons’ party in England, he secured for Welsh rights three 
clauses of John’s Magna Carta. 

His grandson Llewelyn ap GnflBth [1246-83.] earned on 
tlie same double pohey and alhed himself with Simon de 
Montfort. He still further enlarged the area of his Welsh 
Principality at tlie expense of the ever divided and quarrel¬ 
some Lords Marcher, many of whom were forced to do him 
homage. At length he began to dream of complete sepa¬ 
ration from England. He went out of his way to defy Ed- 
waid I, who was moie than ready to talce up the challenge 
That was tlie beginning of the end of Welsh independence. 

[1277] In the greatest of Edwaid’s numerous Welsh 
campaigns he smrounded the unapproachable Snowdon 
fastnesses by sea and land and staived Llewelyn and his 
mountaineers into suiiender After another rebellion, pio- 
voked by harsh government regardless of Celtic laws and 
susceptibilities, another war lesulted in another conquest 
and a bettei settlement [X282—84 ] Royal castles such as 
Conway, Carnaivon, Beaumaris and Hailecli rose to make 
the King’s authority in North Wales as secure as feudal 
authority in the centre and south Edward divided up 
Llewelyn’s ‘Principality’ into shires on the English model,— 
“Carnarvon, Anglesey, Merioneth, Flint, Cardigan and Car¬ 
marthen,—and soon afterwards gave to his infant son, Ed- 
waid, bom at Carnarvon, the title of ‘Prince of Wales ’ But 
the ‘Prmcipahty’ was not yet a part of England, and all the 
lest of Wales lemamed to the Lords Maicher 

Edwaid I would fain have abolished the feudal inde¬ 
pendence of the Marcher Loids, by subjecting their juris¬ 
dictions to a strict qtio tvarwnto inquiry. But he had not 
the power to do it, and he had need of their co-operation 

® The whole of Wales is now often called the ‘Pimcipahty,’ 
hut in Edward’s time the ‘Prmcipahty’ contained only tliese 
^half-dozen counties. 
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to keep down the spint of the Welsh, perpetually 
by Bards recounting the glories of the House of Llewelyn, 
Until the Tudor reforms, Wales lemained divided between 
the feudal territoiies of the Lords Maicher on the out 
hand, and on the other the Celtic Pimcipahty, ostensibly | 
governed by Enghsh law, but with a laige allowance toi ^ 
tribal custom. In both districts Enghsh and Welsh were^ 
slowly learning to mix and to co-operate Civdization was ^ 
creeping forwaid with the giowth of towns, tiade and ag 
liculture. 

Nevertheless, by any standard of English compansoa, 
Wales in tire Fouiteenth and Fifteenth Centuiies was a 
scene of tribal feud, baronial violence and ofScial tyranny 
and extortion In the troubled times of Heniy IV, Owe} 
Glendower, reviving the policy of Llewelyn the Gieat*^ 
made play with the nvabies of English factions while ap 
peahng to the hopes and grievances of his lace [1400-15] 
This wonderful man, an atti active and unique figuie in a 
period of debased and selfish politics, actually revived for. 
a few years the viitual independence of a great part of his 
country, at the cost of wars tliat proved utterly disastrous 
to the economic life of Wales, both in the Principahty and 
m the Marches The Welsh and English districts, which 
were then found side by side in the same county and even 
in tile same feudal manor, weie again set by the ears, and 
the necessary amalgamation of the two races into the mod 
ern Welsh people was fuithei delayed Even after the 
death of Glendower and the re-estabhshment of Enghs^ 
rule, tlie Kmg's Peace was but poorly enforced Between] 
Celtic and feudal anarchy, Wales remained a paiadise for 
the robber and the homicide, so long as the Crown was 
preoccupied with adventures m France and dynastic strife 
in England. 

The disorders ahke of the Prmcipahty and of the March 
lands pieserved the mihtary habits of the Welsh so long, 
that even after the Tudoi pacification poets stdl regarded 
them as 

An old and haughty nation, proud m arms. 
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" They followed the mihtary life not only at home but in the 
King’s armies m Scotland and France, while in every Eng- 
hsh Civil War from Henry III to Charles I it was always 
found easier to recruit infantry among the poor of Wales 
than among the settled and peaceable English The Wars 
of the Roses were to a large extent a quarrel among 
Marcher Lords, For the great Lords Marcher were closely 
related to the Enghsh throne, and had estates and political 
interests both m England and in the Welsh March Harry 
Bolingbioke of Hereford and Lancaster was a great pos¬ 
sessor of Welsh lands, as also were his rivals, the Mortimers 
The House of York, Warwick the Kingmaker, and Richard 
Ill’s Buckingham were all in one way or another connected 
►ivith Wales and the Marches. Such men brought a fighting 
element mto Enghsh constitutional and dynastic faction 
Because mediaeval England had left half done its task of 
conquenng Wales for civihzation, Welsh tiibahsm and 
feudahsm revenged themselves by poisoning the Parha- 
mentary life and disturbing the centrahzed government of 
its neglectful overlords. But when at length a Welsh army 
put a Welsh Tudor Pnnce upon the thione at Bosworth 
Field, Wales suppLed a remedy to those ills in the Enghsh 
body pohtic which she had helped to create 

The history of Scotland presents yet another version of the 
contact of Saxon with Celt Wales and Ireland were both 
,pventually forced to submit to England’s rule more com¬ 
pletely and for a longer time than Scotland, yet they both 
remain to this day far more Celtic m character. The ap¬ 
parent paiadox is explained if we remember that the 
wealthiest and most important districts inhabited by tlie 
Celt m Scotland had already adopted Anglo-Norman 
language and mstitutions before the struggle for national 
mdependence began m the time of Edward I. Resistance to 
England was not therefore identified with Celtic speech 
and tribal traditions, as m mediaeval Ireland and Wales 
The wars of the Edwards against Wallace and Bruce were 
a struggle between two kmdied nations, each organized as 
'a feudal monarchy. The analogy to Irish oi Welsh me- 
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diEeval history is to be found lathei in England’s conquesf^^ 
of the Highland tribes after Gulloden ' 

It bad indeed seemed hkely, in the Dark Ages, that Scot I 
land would emerge as a Celtic Kingdom with a Saxon fringe I 
along the lowlands of her eastern coast For the union 1 
of the Piets and Scots under the Scot, Kenneth Macalpme I 
[844 ], had enabled them to impose a name and a I 
dynasty on the land fiom the Celtic capital at Scone But I 
history began to revolve in the othei dneebon when 
Lotluan, the part of Saxon Northumbria that lay to 
the north of Tweed and Cheviot, [see map 5 ] was de¬ 
tached fiom its southern conneebons and conveited into an 
integral part of Scotland ® *- 

The change was a natural result of the dissolution of th^ j 
Kingdom of Noithumbna undei the blows of the Viking 
invasions After many geneiations of warfare between Celt 
and Saxon m the heart of Scotland, Lothian was acknowl¬ 
edged, in the time of Canute, to be a possession of the 
Scotbsh Crown. [1018 ] 

It wab in the newly acqinied teintory of English-speak¬ 
ing Lothian, with its rich agiicultuial soil and its rock- 
foitress of Edinbuigh, that the Scottish Kingship, which 
had been Celtic, tubal and North-Westein in oiigin, be¬ 
came Anglo-Norman, feudal and South-Eastein by choice 
Led or driven by the monaichy, Strathclyde and Galloway, 
though very largely Celbc in race, eventually adopted Eng¬ 
lish speech and feudal oigamzation. We can only noticq^ 
one or two of the more obvious stages in that long, com-% 
plicated and obscure process of evolution 

Fust, befoie tlie period of Anglo-Noiman influence, 
came the peiiod of purely English mfluence in the last hall 
of the Eleventh Century Malcolm III [reigned 1057-93.], 
before he dethroned Macbeth, had spent his boyhood m 
exde m the England of Edward the Confessor The Eng 
lisli proclivities of his education were enhanced in later 
life by his second marriage with the saintly and stiong 
minded Maigaret, sister of Edgar Athehng As Queen of 


®Seep 113, above 
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Map 13 Mediasval Scotland and North England 

Scotland she did much to strengthen the English language 
and the Roman ecclesiastical system against Celtic tradi 
tion. Her pertinacious efforts, far from popular with the 
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tubes and priests of Celtic Scotland, were helped by tJK 
catastrophe that had befallen her own race and lineage hi|* 
England after the battle of Hastings, The fiist result of Nor i 
man conquest down south was to drive over the Bordetl 
tioops of Saxon and Scandinavian exiles of all classes, froml 
Margaret herself to the hinds of Yorkshiie and Durhanl 
fleeing from the red wialh of Wilham and his ‘harrying oil 
the North.’ The Nordic element m Scotland, based on thel 
Saxons of Lothian, was greatly strengthened by these^ 
refugees. \ 

Enghsh influence prepared the way for Anglo-Norman' 
penetration that followed hard on its heels David I 
S3 ], a worthy son of Malcolm and Margaret, took ad' 
vantage of the paralysis of England under Stephen to built,. 
Scotland anew m the form of a Norman feudal monarchy,*’" 
and to appropriate as much as possible of the disputd 
territories m Cumberland, Northumberland and Durham 
His successes beyond Tweed and Cheviot were not peri 
manent, and the Border between the two Kingdoms gradu*| 
aUy took its present shape when England recovered heii 
strength imdei the Plantagenets. But David’s invasions of! 
North England durmg the anarchy of Stephen had served! 
to leveal how vam was the couiage of the disorderly and 
savage clansmen of Scotland charging with their claymores, 
as compared to mail-clad feudal kmghts, whether of Eng 
land Or of Scotland. This had been demonstrated at thei 
Battle of the Standard, neai Northallerton. [1138 ] There is 
no wonder that the Scottish Kings embarked on a policy 
of change dehberately aimed at the extinction of tnbalism 
and Celtic mstitutions. \ 

Warriors of Norman or Enghsh race, like the Bmces and] 
BaUiols, were invited over the Boidei by Kmg David, an 4 
given by him baronies in Scotland, to he held on terms of 
feudal service. There was no large displacement of exishng 
proprietors, as m conquered England after Hastings, for 
this was Norman penetration, not Norman conquest. Estates 
of the Crown and unused lands, both very extensive, enj 
abled David to create baromes for the new-comers without 
resortmg to wholesale confiscation. But the Celtic tribal in 
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habitants, or the colonists of newly occupied waste land, 
found themselves placed in a strictly feudal relation to their 
Anglo-Norman overlords, who knew how to make their 
new-fangled claims respected Everywhere, as in contem- 
poiary England, rose the circular mound with the timber 
or stone tower on the top, whence the armoured cavalry 
ruled and judged the countryside 

And beside the castle rose the parish church, for the 
country was divided under Anglo-Norman auspices into 
parishes on the Enghsh system The parish was often 
coterminous with the fief of the new lord Rehgion as well 
as government was temtonahzed, and St Columba’s 
Church became a ghost and a memory, like the tribes to 
^hich it had ministered. Kmg David and his nobihty vied 
with each other in pious bequests and endowments of the 
feudal type The Twelfth and Thuteenth Centuries were 
the great age of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. 
Stately Cathedrals and Abbeys rose, destined to perish at 
the hands of English moss-troopers or Scottash reformers 
From the first the people resented the tithes and other 
novel bmdens laid on them in David’s reign for the benefit 
of an alien clergy. And ere long the attitude of the Barons 
to the Church became httle more than a desire to secure 
the ecclesiastical endowments for their own famihes,—a de- 
sue giatified by many curious devices, such as warrior 
nobles masquerading as cburchmen, until the Reformation 
introduced more direct methods 

David and his immediate successor, Wilham the Lion, 
reproduced many of the features of the English State with 
remarkable success. The Shue system and the King’s justice 
were brought m gradually, though much hmited by the 
franchises of the Barons Scottish ‘burghs’ received royal 
charters to elect their own magistrates, even more freely 
I than the wealthier and more populous “boroughs’ of Eng- 
' land. 

1 The new Scotland was able to take shape and sohdify, 
I because she remamed so long on tolerable terms with Eng¬ 
land During the century and a half before the era of the 
I wars of mdependence, the nobles of Scotland served Kmg 



guage, nomenclature and institutions so successtully that 
these were the institutions for which Scots under Wallace 
and Bruce weie prepaied to die The world of Celtic tnb- 
alism passed away out of the Western Lowlands, making 
less armed resistance than we should expect, save in fierce 
Galloway, where things Celtic hved longest and died hard¬ 
est With his foimidable following of mail-clad feudal 
cavalry, the Kmg could disregard those Celtic tnbal chiefs 
who refused to become feudal lords The old order grad- ' 
ually shrank mto die mountam area of the Northern High¬ 
lands, where tribal Scotland survived intact until 1746, 
South and east of the Highland Line men gradually^! 
adopted the names, manners and language of the new re¬ 
gime. 

While these great changes weie in process, Crown and 
baronage were still necessary to each other, and both were 
still necessary to the best interests of the youthful nation It j 
was only when the war of independence against Edwaid I 
put that new-made nation to the test, that the Batons 
proved less responsive than the commons to the novel creed 
of patriotism, because feudalism is international, and then 
estates m England involved them m a dual allegiance And ^ 
it was only after the Scottish monarchy had estabhshed it¬ 
self in the hearts and habits of the people, that the baron- ^ 
age became its constant and most dangerous foe. , 

[1286.] The golden age of medieval Scotland came to"] 
an end when Alexander Ill’s horse carried him over a sea-1 
cliff His surviving heir was his grand-daughter Margaret, i 
'the maid of Norway,’ a girl who resided m Scandmavia dur-! 
mg her bnef reign By the Treaty of Brigham it was ar¬ 
ranged that she should marry the first Enghsh ‘Prince of 
Wales,’ afterwards Edward II of England. [1290.] The 
peaceable union of the whole island was close in sight. 
The crowns of Scotland and of England would meet on 
one head, but the two countries would be administered as 
separate realms, much as afterwards took place when 
James VI of Scotland became James I of England But 



from Oversea. That very autumn, the Maid of Norway died 
in the Orkneys on her voyage home. 

The chance of a peaceful solution died with the Maid. 
Edward I, pressing the claims of ancient Enghsh Kings to 
be overbids of Scotland, asserted his right to act as arbi¬ 
trator between the various claimants to the vacant throne, 
of whom the chief were John BaUiol and Robert Bruce He 
decided m favour of Balhol, justly it would appear. But, 
not content with that, he treated BaUiol as a puppet and 
Scotland as a subject land Balhol, goaded to desperation, 
renounced his allegiance to his oppressive overbid But he 
Tteceived little support from a divided and jealous baionage, 
aud was easily deposed by Edward, who marched m 
triumph through the land, carried ofi the coronation stone 
from Scone to Westminster, and made himself direct King 
of Scotland [1296 ] The Ragman Roll contains the long 
list of the Scots nobles who did him homage. 

All seemed flmshed All m fact was about to begin. De- 
seited by her nobles, Scotland discovered herself The 
governors whom Edward I left behind him weie incapable 
and cruel, and the foreign soldiery made the Scots feel their 
subjection In the following May a guerrilla chief of genius, 
a tall man of iron strength, who suddenly appears on the 
page of history as if from nowhere, defeated at Stifling 
jSridge end an English army under its blundering feudal 
^chief the Earl of Waienne, of Quo Warranto fame. [1297 ] 
Thence William Wallace broke ravaging into Northumber¬ 
land and Cumberland 

This unknown knight, with httle but his great name to 
I identify him in history, had ht a fire which nothing since 
has ever put out, Here, in Scotland, contemporaneously 
with the very similar doings in Switzerland, a new ideal 

I ‘ and tradition of wonderful potency was brought into the 
world, it had no name then, but now we should call it 
democratic patriotism It was not the outcome of theory. 
The unconscious qualities of a people had given it reality 
^n a sudden fit of rage Theories of nationhood and theones 
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of democracy would follow afteiwards to justify or explain"* 

It MeanwMe, itstoodup,afact, 

Edward I had thought that he was going to yoke Scot¬ 
land to England thiough the ordinary feudal apparatus of 
the time. His mistake was very natuial, for by the accepted , 
standards of the day, his proceedings were less abnoimal 
than Wallace’s amazing appeal to the Scottish democracy 
to save the Scottish nation. Nowadays, indeed, we expect 
as a mattei of course to find both national feeling and 
democratic instincts in every part of Europe. But in 
medissval hmes tlungs weie veiy different Society was 
divided, not perpendiculaily into nations; but horizontally 
into feudal strata And Edwaid I bad the feudal magnates 
of Scotland mainly on his side, Anglo-Normans, owning 
estates in England as well as Scotland, were excusably luke¬ 
warm in their Scottish patriotism and anxious not to quarrel 
with England’s King, from whom they held their English 
lands. 

But tlie Scottish people had national feelmg and demo¬ 
cratic feeling, both hitherto unconscious and unexercised. 
Wallace called them into activity. The burghers and peas¬ 
ants, led hy the lairds oi small gentry of whom Wallace 
lumself was one, defied the power of England and when 
necessary defied tlie power of their own Scottish nobles 
The ‘schiltions,’ thick masses of plebeian spearmen, stand¬ 
ing shoulder to shouldei, withstood on many a field the 
onset of the aimouied English knights and then hoises, whe^ 
had made shoit woik of the Celtic clan charge m Wales'^ 
and Ireland Heie was a steadier spnit, and the discipline 
of a moie settled civilization But on otliei occasions the 
Scottish schiltrons weie broken by the irresistible combina¬ 
tion of feudal chivalry with Welsh or English longbowmen, 
whose arrows prepared a passage for the horsemen through 
the ranks of death Falknk, which put an end to the effec¬ 
tive pait of Wallace’s caieer, was but the first of many 
English victories won by these tactics. [lagS ] 

But to defeat the Scottish army now and again was not to 
conquer Scotland The common people were accustomed 
to the state of wai, and every peasant was a warrior In' 
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that at least Scotland resembled rough Wales rather than 
peaceful England The Scots weie ready to fire their huts 
and lay waste their countiy m fiont of the invader rather 
than give in, and again and again they were called on 
to put this stem vntue into practice. Two things decided 
the long-doubtful issue in favour of Scottish independence, 
the personality of Robert Bruce, and after his death the 
distraction of Edward III with the Hundred Years' War 
m Fiance 

Robert Bruce, grandson of the claimant of laQo, had 
been bi ought up in no tradition of high-flown Scottish 
patriotism Both he and his fathei had adopted the trim¬ 
ming politics common among the nobility, he had changed 
sides more than once in the days of Wallace But he was 
betrayed into the path of duty and heroism by his own 
fieiy temper. When once he had cut the thioat of the 
Red Comyn in the church, he was a hunted outlaw, and 
had no choice but to throw himself on the patriotic section 
of the Scottish people, and revive the Wallace tradition. 
[1306 ] In that he found salvation for himself and his 
countiy. To the democratic traditions of Wallace were now 
added a much needed element of feudahsm which Bruce 
and ‘the good Sir James’ Douglas could supply, and an 
element of tiue Kingship to be found in Bruce and in 
Bruce alone. 

When the timely death of Edward I [1307.] left the 
Scots matched with Edward II, the desperate conditions 
of their struggle foi freedom became more equal One by 
one the castles from which the Enghsh held down the 
land were captured and destroyed by those redoubtable 
men of wai, Douglas and Bruce. The crowning victory of 
Bannockbmn, in which the English failed pioperly to de¬ 
ploy their masses of cavalry or to use their aichers to 
advantage, enabled the homely Scottish schiltrons to tlirust 
the Enghsh baionage and knighthood at the speai’s point 
mto marsh and stream [1314.] Never before 01 aftei was 
there such a destiuction of Enghsh chivalry. After that, 
tlie English earned off the mam of their aichers and men- 
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at-arms oversea to southern lands where the peasantry had 
no such spirit, 

The Bordei waifare of England and Scotland during the 
centuries that followed Banoockbmn went best for the 
Scots when they fought it with gueinlla tactics. Some rude 
rhjmes known as ‘good King Robert's testament’ handed 
on the supposed advice of Bruce to his people to avoid 
the open field,-m spite of tlie great exception of Bannock¬ 
burn,—and to sacrifice their homes and piopeity again and 
again to foil the invadei The conditions were indeed un¬ 
equal for the Scots, demanding in them a mai-vellous 
patience, for while they could only raid the compaiatively 
barien lands of Noithumbeiland, Cumberland and Dur¬ 
ham, the English moss-tioopeis and armies again and 
again harried the richest paits of Scotland, lying as they 
did within two days’ ride of the Cheviot Border 

Scottish independence was won at a heavy price, as 
most things worth having aie won For two centuries and a 
half aftei Bannockburn, Scotland remained a desperately 
poor, savage, bloodstained land of feudal anaichy, assas¬ 
sination, private war and public treason, with constant 
Border warfare against England, with a peculiaily conupt 
Church, with no flouiishmg cities, no Pailiament woith 
calling such, and no other institutions that seemed to give 
promise of a gieat future Hei democratic instincts had 
prevented hej from being annexed to England, who would 
have given to hei wealth and civilization But hei demo¬ 
cratic instincts had done nothing else foi her pohtically, 
had not kept her feudal nobiUty in order, still less found 
expression for the national feeling m any representative 
system Her alliance with France, useful militarily against 
England, was unnatural cultuially, and could be no true 
substitute for the broken connection with her nearer neigh¬ 
bour What then had Scotland gained by resisting Eng¬ 
land? Nothing at all,—except her soul, and whatsoever 
things might come in the end from pieseivmg that 
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in the Middle Ages, Scott’s Tales of a Giandfather, Vol L 

NOTE Lines fiom Bruce’s ‘testament’ ‘On fut suld be all 
Scottis weue, / By hyll and mosse themselfi to reare / Let 
woods foi walks be bow and speire, / [Let woods instead of 
castle walls be then weapons of defence] / That innymeis 
do them no dene / In stiait places gar keip aU store, / And 
byinen ye planeland thaim before / Thane sail thai pass 
away in haist / When that thai find na thing but waist. / 
With wylcs and waykings of the nyght / And mekill noyis 
maid on hytht / Thaim .sail ye tuinen with great afifiai, / As 
thai were chassit with swerd away / This is the consall 
and intent / Of gud King Robert’s testament ’ 

But m spite of the fiist hne, the Scottish picked troops, 
when they 1 aided England, were a mounfed infanby, rid¬ 
ing to battle and dismounting to fight. Froissart has de- 
sciibed them on these raids m the reign of Edward HI, 
‘foi they are all a horsbacke, without it he the tiaundals 
and laggeis of the host who folow after, a foote The 
knightis and squieis are well horsed, and the comon peo¬ 
ple and other on htell hakeneys and geldyngis, and they 
carey with them no cartis, nor chanetbs, for the diversities 
of the montaignes that they must pass through in the coun- 
tiey of Noithumbielande.’ He goes on to describe how 
each hoiseman carries a little sack of oatmeal and a metal 
plate on which to cook it ‘in mannei of a cracknell 01 bysket, 
and that they eate to comfort of all theyr stomakis ’ Other¬ 
wise they lived on tire half-sodden flesh of the cattle they 
captured en loute (Froissart Lord Berners’ translation.) 

Fioissait also tells us how on one occasion m the reign of 
Richard II, when the French knights found the Lowlands 
apparently 1 rimed by an Engbsh invasion, ‘the people gen¬ 
erally made light of it, saying that witli six or eight stakes 
they would soon have new houses, and that they should 
have cattle enough for provisions from the forests, whither 
they had been diiven for security ’ This lUustiates the work¬ 
ing of the pohcy of ‘Good King Robert’s testamepi'.’ There 
was much more woodland m North Britain at fhat time 
than in the era of the Stuarts 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The Hundred Years' War- Its Causes and EfPects. 
The Birth of Nationahsm. Archery and Yeomanry, 
English Language and Patriotic Feeling 

KINGS Edward III, 1327-77; Richard II, 1377- 
99, Henry IV, 1399-1413, Henry V, 1413^22, 
Henry VI, 1422-61 

It is sometimes held that the unity of mediseval Christen¬ 
dom prevented such wars as those which have devastated 
Europe at intervals from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Century But theie was, in fact, no unwillingness on men’s 
part to wage war on one another, and the ciuelty with 
which war was waged was even greater than in our own 
day. The desire to kill was under less restraint of con¬ 
science or of custom, but the means of killing were more 
restricted It was not the unity of Christendom but the limit 
of man’s control over nature, the inferior methods of loco¬ 
motion, and the want of pohfacal, admimstrative and finan¬ 
cial machinery to keep and feed large bodies of men m 
distant campaigns that prevented wars on the colossal 
scale Europe, still very poor and with no elaborate system 
of credit, could not pay for the withdrawal from agricul¬ 
ture of a large proportion of her youth to engage in de¬ 
struction as a skilled trade. The small warrior class of feudal 
Barons and kmghts were aU-poweiful, because they and 
then paid followers held a monopoly m the profession of 
arms From the Eleventh to the Fifteenth Century, wars on 
the continent were numerous and local, instead of few and 
large hke those of modem times The aim of Mars was 
short, but it was kept in continual practice, and the peasant 
suffered moie constantly from the soldier than he does to¬ 
day. 

[1337-1453 ] Perhaps the first European wai that can be 
called national was the Hundred Years’ War as waged by 
England. The armies she sent year after year to lay waste 
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and plunder France were indeed very small, but their 
efficiency was the outcome of a national orgamzation and a 
national spirit England, on account of her msular and re¬ 
mote position, and her strong kmgs, had smce the Norman 
Conquest outstripped the rest of Europe in obtaming a 
certain measure of mtemal peace, and was passing from 
feudalism to nationhood. As soon as Kmg and Parliament 
had endowed her with admmistrative machmery and na¬ 
tional self-consciousness, she exercised these new powers 
at the expense of that clumsy giant, the French feudal 
Kingdom. She became for a while tlie plunderer and bully 
of her contmental neighbours, not because she had less 
conscience than they, but because she had more power. 
In Tudor times the position was to be reversed, when 
united France and united Spam became each more power¬ 
ful than England, but her island position saved her from 
reprisals, and suggested a more profitable outlet to her na¬ 
tional energies m commeice and discoveiy beyond the 
ocean. 

The Hundred Years' War was therefore a question of 
pohtical dynamics It is useless to idealize it The fact that 
the plundermg expeditions of fom generations of Enghsh- 
men were supposed to be justified by the genealogical 
claims of Edward III and Henry V to the throne of France, 
no more proves that the Middle Ages had respect for ‘the 
idea of right,’ than the similar dynastic claims of Frederic 
the Great on Silesia can help the Eighteenth Century m 
like case Froissart, much as he admired the Enghsh per- 
fonnance which it was his life’s work to record, was under 
no such delusion. 

‘The Enghsh,’ he wrote, ‘will never love or honour their 
kmg, unless he be victorious and a lover of arms and war 
against their neighbours and especially agamst such as are 
greater and richer than themselves Theix land is more ful¬ 
filled of riches and all manner of goods when they are at 
war than m times of peace. They take dehght and solace 
m battles and slaughtei: covetous and envious are they 
above measure of other men’s wealth.’ ‘The King of Eng¬ 
land must needs obey his people and do all meir will.’ 
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Indeed no King could have constrained an unwilling 
people to wage war oversea for four generations. The Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War was not, at bottom, the result of dynastic 
ambition, but of national, popular and Parhamentary in¬ 
stitutions The new England passed thiough a phase of 
expansionist mihtansm, profitable at first, m the end dis¬ 
astrous 

It was early m the reign of Edward III that Enghsh am¬ 
bitions were diverted from Scotland to France To pick the 
famous lily was an enterprise of more piofit, ease and 
honour than to pluck the recalcitrant thistle. When Eng¬ 
lish noblemen, younger sons and yeomen returned from 
oversea, each brought back his share of booty, perhaps the 
gold vessels of an abbey, the tapestry of a merchant’s 
house, or a brace of wealthy French knights to ransom, 
and each had his stock of tales for an admiring audience, 
m days when tales held the place in society that books and 
newspapers hold to-day,—rich tales of adventure, battle, 
free quarters and free love m the most famous cities and 
best vmeyards of Europe. That way a man cut a finer 
figure m his own and his neighbour’s eyes than when he re¬ 
turned from harrying a thrice-harned Scottish moorland, 
where he had burnt some empty huts and a few stocks of 
oats or barley, but found nothing to carry away save the 
skin of a cow too lame to hobble to the hiding place in the 
wood 1 

^ Froissart’s accounts of English proceedings in France and 
m Scotland, respectively, make this very clear In the in¬ 
vasion of 1346 he tells us m great detail how ‘by the Eng- 
hshmen was blent, exiled, robbed, wasted and pilled the 
good, plentiful country of Nonnandy ’ ‘The soldiers,’ he 
tells us, ‘made no account to the King nor to none of his 
oflScers of the gold and silver that they did get They kept 
that to themsdves ’ There is abundant evidence that the 
English aimies of the Fourteenth Century frequently be¬ 
haved hke the Turkish hands to-day, robbing, massacring 
and burning Yet the Enghsh were not specially inhumane. 
In mediffival warfare humamty and courtesy were not 
shown to ‘your even Christian,’ but only to members of the 
knightly class, male and female, and to clergy and nuns, 
who often, though by no means always, obtained lespect 
for their persons, but less often for their property 
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The modem mmd, nursed on the theory and practice of 
racial nationahsm, is astonished that the Enghsh should 
ever have thought it possible to annex France. But for 
many yeais the Fiench resisted us less heartily and hardily 
than the Scots who spoke our own tongue. For Scotland was 
aheady a nation in spirit, while Fiance was a loose collec¬ 
tion of feudal fiefs. Moreover, when the Hundred Years’ 
War began in 1337, Edward III and his nobles spoke 
Fiench and were more at home in Gascony than m Scot¬ 
land. 

There were deeper causes of the breach with France 
than Edwaid Ills dynastic claims to her throne His pos¬ 
session of Gascony, the last wreck of the old Angevin Em¬ 
pire, was coveted by the French King, who aided the 
Scots against us France, moreover, had designs in Flanders 
against the burgher democracy of Van Artevelde, and we 
could not biook French predommance m those parts be¬ 
cause of our trade inteiests. our chief export, English- 
giown wool, was sold to feed the looms at Ghent, Bruges 
and Ypres, foi oui clotli manufacture at home was still m 
its infancy. At sea the Enghsh and French tradeis were 
perpetually cutting one another’s throats, m the Channel 
and on the route across the Bay to fetch the Gascon wines 
The first gieat action of the war was tlie battle of Sluys 
[1340 ], won by the English merchant navy After that, Ed¬ 
ward III claimed to be lord of the Enghsh sea, and the 
gold noble he struck represents him standing armed and 
crowned m a ship 

Feme tinngs oui noble sheweth to me, 

Kmg, slup and sword and power of tlie sea, 

wiote the author of the ‘Libel of Enghsh Pohcie,’ who m 
the latter part of the Hundred Yeais’ War put out the first 
reasoned case for the necessity of sea-power to England 
Sea-power was one of the objects of the war, but unfor¬ 
tunately not the chief object 

Because the struggle was much moie than feudal or 
dynastic, it lasted mteimittently for over a hundred years. 
John had failed to compel the Enghsh to fight in defence 
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of his Noiman and Angevin possessions. But from Edward 
III to Henry VI Parhament after Parliament voted supplies 
for the war, and called to account Mimsters who failed to 
conduct it With success Pnde in the triumphs of the Eng¬ 
lish archer 'for all the French boast/ the joy of seeing— 

Our King go forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivahy, 

and return with the proudest princes and nobles of Europe 
as Captives m bis procession through London streets, inten¬ 
sified the patriotic sentiment that united all classes of the 
nation Hatred of the French was even stronger among the 
common folk than in the bi-hngual upper class. Therefore 
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we persisted so long in this disastrous enterprise, till our 
own well-ordered medireval society was ruined, and till 
we had twice goaded the French themselves, once under 
Du Guesclin and again fifty years later under Dunois and 
Joan of Arc, to become conscious of theu nationahty and 
to change the purely feudal tactics and spmt of then 
armies The Hundred Years’ War was the diplomatic and 
mihtaiy aspect of the penod of transition from the feudal 
to the national, from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. 

As so often happens in war, the armies and tactics em¬ 
ployed by the two sides respectively represented under- 
lymg social facts, and registered changes of more than 
imhtary importance. 

France was a Kingdom in a very different sense from 
England. She was not governed m shires by the Kmg’s 
judges, sheriffs and coroners sitting m the Kmg’s courts. 
She was governed in provmces and baronies by her feudal 
prmces and lords, each m his own territory. The peasant 
seif was bitterly despised by the noble, and there was no 
miportant middle class, no substantial yeomen, and no small 
gently accustomed to serve the Ciown and carry on pubhc 
business in close connection with classes above and below 
then own France had mdeed wealthy cities, but the links 
were slender that coimected the townsfolk with the ex¬ 
clusive feudal society around them, there was no co-op¬ 
eration between the burghers and the lesser noblesse as 
m the Enghsh shire and the Enghsh House of Commons. 

These social facts were reflected m the armies that suf¬ 
fered defeat at Crecy, Poitiers and Agmcourt. They were 
feudal hosts, called out under feudal obhgations, and with 
all the mdisciplme, pohtical and mihtary, characteristic of 
feudal pnde The King of France and his generals had the 
same kmd of difficulty with the umts of theu command as 
Montrose or Prince Charlie with the Highland chiefs. The 
feudal army had no idea of tactics except the unsupported 
cavalry charge. Its shock had decided the issue of battle 
for many centuries past, but the English archers put a term 
to its supremacy on the day of Crecy. [1346.] 
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The best missile troops the French had were Itahan raei- ^ 
cenaries,—crossbowmen from Genoa The French peasant, 
despised in peace, was little regarded in war. His part was 
to pay the ransom from the estate, when his lord had been 
carried off to an English manor-house, to hawk and flirt 
with his captor’s family till the money arrived. This method 
of securing reparations’ dunng the war itself, especially 
the ransoms extorted for the great haul of highborn 
prisoners at Poitiers [1356.], in addition to the ternble 
plundermgs of the soldiery, goaded the starving peasants 
of Fiance mto the revolt of the Jacquerie, a gesture of 
mere despair. [1358.] 

The Enghsh social system was no less faithfully reflected 
in the organization and tactics of the invading armies. In 
the England of tlie Edwards, Piers Plowman was in better 
phght than Jacques Bonhomme across the Channel Even 
the villeins were relatively wealthy and well-fed, and die 
proportion of free-men agiiculturists above the status of 
villein was on the mcrease. Indeed the Hundied Years’ 
War covers tlie greater part of the penod of servile eman¬ 
cipation m England Now the Plantagenet Kings had com¬ 
pulsorily organized aU tlie freemen for traimng in military 
service, not on a feudal system but on the principle of the 
Saxon fyrd brought up to date by the Assizes of Arms. A 
large body of mihtia were kept familiar with the use of 
those weapons wluch each man was compelled by the 
State to possess. The fact that so many of the common 
folk had arms m their cottages which they knew how to 
use, was a chief cause why the island atmosphere breathed 
something of pohtical and social freedom. 

In the Fourteenth Century the longbow became more 
and more the prescribed weapon, and the practice at the 
butts behind the churchyard became the chief sport and 
excitement of village life Edward III encouraged it by 
royal pioclamations, prohibiting under pam of imprison¬ 
ment- 

handball, football 01 hockey {pilam manualem, pedivam, 
vel bacularem), coursing and cockfighting, or other such 
idle games. 
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(jvhich diew men away from the butts In a later age Hugh 
Latimer used to tell from the pulpit the tale of his father 
the yeoman— 

He taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my 
bow, and not to draw with strength of arms as divers other 
nations do, but with strength of the body. I had my bows 
bought me according to my age and strength; as I in- 
cieased in them, so my bows were made bigger and bigger. 
For men shall never shoot well unless they be brought up 
mit. 

We may he sure that Crecy and Agincourt bad been 
vicariously won by just such careful fathers as old Latimer. 
For the ait of the longbow was so difficult that foreigners 
j^ever leanit the knack that would send an arrow through 
platemail, and though the longbow was for more than a 
century the acknowledged master-weapon in European 
war, it never ceased to be an English monopoly. And even 
in England its gradual supeisession by the less efficient 
hand-gun of Tudor tunes appears to have been due to the 
village neglect of archery for ‘football and other lewd 
games,’ or as Latimer thought, for ‘bowhng, drinking and 
whoimg,’—Statutes and Proclamations notwithstandmg 

In Edward Ill’s lime this formidable mihtia was at the 
height of its efficiency and could on occasion be called out. 
When m the year of Crecy [1346 ] the Scots thought to 
make an easy prey of a land whose King and nobles were 
m France, the demociatic levy of the shires taught the 
mvaders, at Neville’s Cross near Durham, the lesson they 
had learned at Noithallerton and were to learn once more 
at Flodden, that England,—though she had no national 
motto to remind her of it,—can no more be ‘provoked with 
impunity’ than Scotland herself. 

From this large body of armed and half-armed freemen, 
Edward III selected, by Commissions of Array addressed 
to each shire, a picked host to wage war oversea For this 
purpose he resorted at first to conscription, eked out witli 
volunteers But as the French war went on, the Commis¬ 
sions of Array and the principle of compulsion were 

k 
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abandoned in favour of the system of hiring private ‘conjE^ 
panies’ of professional wamois. 

These 'companies’ were the backbone of the long Eng- 
hsh warfare m France. They were not feudal hosts or con¬ 
script levies, but long-service professional soldiers, enlisted 
for pay by some noble or kmght who had determined to 
push his fortunes m pohtics and in war. The King could 
contract with their leaders foi then services at easy rates, 
because they counted on enriching themselves further with 
plunder, ransom and free quarters Sometimes, especially 
drmng the mtervals of tiuce between France and England, 
they fought and ravaged on the contment for their own 
hands, hke the famous Hawkwood and his English Com¬ 
pany in Italy. When driven back to England m the reign 
Henry VI, the 'companies’ became a chief canse of the 
social and pohtical disruption at home, which provided 
them with fresh occupation as 'retainers’ in the Wars of 
the Roses 

The tactics of the English imphed trust m the yeoman 
as a flghtmg man and m the longbow as a weapon. Those 
lessons had been learnt m the Scottish campaigns of the 
first two Edwaids. The feudal warnors of the continent 
had taken no mterest in such obscure and barbarous wars, 
and were stricken with amazement when, on the field of 
Grecy, the despised islanders revealed themselves as the 
masters of all Europe in the art military. 

The lesson learnt in the Scottish wars had been twofolrf^ 
At Stirling Bridge and Bannockbum the schiltrons of Scol> 
tish spearmen had shown that under favourable circum¬ 
stances a self-respecting infantry could defeat feudal 
knighthood hand to hand, while the Enghsh victories, such 
as Falkirk, had taught the value of the longbow. Prom 
these two lessons of the Scottish war put together, the 
army chiefs of Edward HI deduced a new method of war- 

^ Conan Doyle’s White Company gives a spirited and well- 
infonned if somewhat ideabzed picture of one of these 
'companies’ abioad, while Stevenson’s Black Arrow de¬ 
scribes Sir Daniel Brackley and his retainers at home, with 
a great measure of historical truth. 
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lare, combining the archer and the feudal knight m a single 
unit of battle, formidable alike for its missiles and its sword 
play. The English chivalry, perceiving that they had not 
the numbers to meet the French chivalry in the shock of 
horse and lance, consented to dismount and to fight in their 
full armour as a ‘stiflEening’ to the hne of half-armoured 
archer infantry, who were to wm the battle by the rapidity 
of their penetratmg volleys of cloth-yard shafts. Those of 
the French knights who struggled ahve through the arrow- 
storm, came to hand grips with the Enghsh hne, where the 
archer, drawing his sword, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the armoured knights and nobles, sometimes behind a 
hedge or a hne of portable stakes ® 

The French weie so hopelessly defeated by these 
tactics at Crecy that they determined so far to imitate 
the victors as to fight on foot But that by itself was not the 
secret, as Poitiers proved. Their other remedy against the 
arrows was to increase the thickness of their armour and to 
substitute plate for chain mail over all parts of the body. 
But they lost as much in mobihty as they gained m pro¬ 
tection, and the absurd helplessness of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury knight, m a case too heavy for him to carry, only 
hastened tlie deohne of chivalry. 

The French in fact never devised a means of successfully 
attacking the Enghsh mfantry hne, once it had taken up 
chosen ground with flanks protected But the Enghsh sys- 
%m elaborated by the Black Prince had one great defect. 
It was not mobile on the field of battle, like the ‘thin red 
Ime’ of Wellington. It could not advance to attack the 
mounted knights without exposmg itself to be outflanked 
and ridden down In short it could only wm victoiies when 
tire French were foohsh enough to attack it m position 

The first dehverance of France was made by Du 

® The archer, when his value as a fightmg man had come 
to be fully recogmzed, was often supphed with defensive 
armour and a horse, so that the whole army of mounted 
infantrymen would scour through France on their raids. 
But all from King to sculhon, dismounted to fight if oc¬ 
casion demanded. 
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Guesclin, tie man who grasped the full meamng of these 
facts It was he who, m the last years of Edward IH 
[1369-77 ]> overthrew the compromrse treaty of Bretrgnl, 
whidii m 1360 had assrgned south-western France to Eng¬ 
land [see MAE 14 ] Du Guesclm hired the service of 'free 
companies’ instead of relying on the undisciphned feudal 
host, and he avoided battle, except when he could surprise 
the English or take them m some circumstance of special 
disadvantage. Hrs prmcipal work was to besiege the castles 
from which the English ruled the country, and in that the 
French were our match, for they excelled in tire early use 
of caimon. Gunpowder, not yet used effectively m the open 
field, was aheady revolutionizing siege opeiabons It 
helped to hberate France, but it sapped the power 
feudahsm, for the King, who could best afford to pay for 
a tram of artilleiy, would in the end pul down the feudal 
Baron, if he could blow a hole in his castle waU 

Yet even so feudalism died very haid in France. After Du 
Guesclm had freed hrs countrymen by finding substitutes 
for the feudal tactics which had failed at Ciecy and 
Poitiers, a growtli of French national monarchy at the ex¬ 
pense of feudalism might have been expected duiing the 
generation of uneasy tiuce and intermittent warfare that 
divided the two halves of the Hundred Years’ War. But 
no such development took place When Henry V, on his 
accession, [1413.] revived Edward Ill’s pretensions to the 
French Crown m order ‘to busy giddy minds with foreig^ 
quarrels,’ the English, going out to fight with the tactics w 
the Black Frmce, found themselves opposed, not by the 
proved methods of Du Gueschn, but by the idiotic feudal 
anay of Crecy and Poitieis Agmcourt was the natural 
lesult [1415 ] 

Indeed the similanty of the second to the first half of 
the Hundred Years’ War is extraordinary, as regards the 
military methods of both sides. For a long time the French 
refused to learn or to remember anything Henry V, being 
a great soldier,—he has been called ‘the first modem 
geneial,’—secured the English hold on Normandy as an 
occupied province, and thence extended his power to thc^ 
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-banks of the Loire The quarrel between the great feudal 
Houses of Orleans and Burgundy tore France in two, and 
brought about the alliance of Burgundy and Flanders with 
England, to the dehght of wool merchants on both sides of 
, the Channel, In 1420 Henry V was acknowledged heir to 
4 the French Grown by the Treaty of Troyes Two years later 
I he died, leaving his ill-gotten inheritance to an infant, who 
was acknowledged by Northern France. 

During the minority of Hemy VI came the second 
French revival, following tactically on the Imes of Du 
Gueschn. His successor was Dunois, who had a harder task 
to face and was not his equal But Dunois obtained a most 
unexpected and extraordinary ally In one year of glory 
i^nd one yeai of martyrdom [1429-31 ] Joan of Arc evoked a 
ftational tradition and sentiment m France which has never 
Since looked back Spiritually she was the Wallace of 
France But more than twenty years passed after her 
death, before the English power had been completely 
worn away by the Fabian tactics and siegecraft of the 
Dunois era. When English Talbot and his son penshed m 
the last battle down in Gascony, the Hundred Years’ War 
diew to a close [1453.], its aftermath in England, the Wars 
of the Roses, began two years later at St Albans. So httle 
lest had England in the dl-govemed Fifteenth Century. 

What had we gained by tlie long, persistent endeavour to 
erect an Enghsh Empire in Europe? We had most justly 
^rned the break-up of our own medissval society and a 
period of anarchy and moial prostration. We had gamed 
the poit of Calais which we kept for another hundred years, 
the solitary pledge of England’s foretime rule in France, 
as Berwick-on-Tweed of her lost Scottish dominion Calais 
was used as a port of vent for our raw wool abroad, wheie 
It was gathered and taxed before sale The staple was fixed 
there by the King of England for that purpose But the 
use of the staple gradually declined with the inciease of 
our cloth manufacture and trading enterpnse oversea. 
Meanwhile Calais, the biidge-head firmly held in French 
soil, was a standing temptation even to prudent Yorkist and 
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Tudor Kings to revive their never abandoned claims 
France. Its loss under Mary was pure gam and helped 
the Ehzabethans to look westward for new lands. 

Had the Hundred Years’ War, then, done nothing but 
harm to England? If it brought any compensating good it 
was of the intangible and mtellectual order—a strong na¬ 
tional self-consciousness, more democratic than feudal, 
great memories and traditions; a belief in the island qual¬ 
ities, which helped Enghshmen to carry their heads high 
m the coming century of eclipse behind the crescent mon¬ 
archies of France and Spam In Shakespeare we may read 
the mspiiahon given by the memory of Agmcourt to the, 
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~^etter-diiected national revival under Elizabeth In the 
days of good Queen Bess, Englishmen collectively had 
forgotten what the face of war was hke, they had no mem¬ 
ory of the bitter realities of the Hundred Years’ War as 
they had been painted in Chaucer’s vision — 

The cairame^ in the bush, with thiote ycorven, 

A thousand slam, and not of qualm ystorven, ^ 

The tirant, with the prey by force yiaft. 

The toun destroied, there was nothing laft 

But the contemporaries of Shakespeare said proudly of the 
Enghsh yeomen — 

These were they that in times past made all France afiaid 
And albeit they be not called 'Master as gentlemen are, or 
T^Sir as to knights appertaineth, but only ‘John’ and ‘Thomas' 
etc, yet have they been found to have done very good 
service. The kings of England in foughten battles were 
wont to lemam among them who were their footmen, as 
the French kings did amongst their horsemen, the prince 
thereby shewing where his chief strength did consist 

From the Hundred Years' War onwards, the ‘yeoman 
motif runs through Enghsh thought, literature and politics 
with a potent and hfe-givmg force, right down to the com¬ 
ing of the Industrial Revolution 

In earlier mediseval times hostility was normally felt 
against the natives of a neighbouiing town, shire or village 
Tins unneighbourliness dimirashed as msular patriotism en¬ 
larged the mind and pomted out the Frenchman or the 
Spaniard as the true ‘foreigner’ The habits of thought 
and feeling that were contracted durmg the Hundred 
Years’ War with France—a period of ‘bate’ less mtensive 
but twenty-five tones longer than our recent war with 
Germany—sharply defined the new patriobc feeling in the 
form of racial hatred of the French It was intensified m 
the era of Du Gueschn by destruchve enemy raids on our 
South coast and not unsuccessful waifare against our 
shipping The feehng against the French outlasted tlie 
war, and helped to put an end to that subordination of 

^ Cariion, corpse 
Not dead of sickness 
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English, to French cultiue which die Noiman Conquest 
had estabhshed. From this time forward foreigners com¬ 
plained of the msular and surly exclusiveness of the Enghsh 
common people. In Henry VU's leign the Venetian envoy 
noted that.— 

They thmk diat there are no other men than themselves, 
and no other world hut England, and whenever they see a 
handsome foreigner, they say ‘he looks like an Englishman’ 
and that ‘it is a great pity that he should not be an English¬ 
man’, and when they partake of any dehcacy with a for- 
eignei they ask him 'whether such a thing is made m his 
country?’ 

In the middle of the Tudor penod a French visitor wrote-— 

The people of this nation moitally hate ilie French as thef 
old enemies, and always call us ‘France cheneve/ ‘France 
dogue,’ (French knave, French dog.) 

In the reign of Elizabeth these feehngs were turned for 
awhile agamst the Spaniard. Yet there was often an ele¬ 
ment of good-nature in Enghsh nationahsm At the height 
of the Ehzabethan struggle with Spam, Shakespeare's 
kindly caricature of Don Armado, ‘a fantastical Spaniard,’ 
in Love’s Labours Lost, does credit to the mentahty of 
oui people at war. 

The upper classes followed more slowly m the wake of 
tlie common people m the repudiation of everything fiom 
beyond the Channel. Squire Western was in piocess of 
evolution, but not yet evolved. Ever since tlie loss of No;^ 
mandy and the Angevm Empire, the French-speaking 
upper class had been cut off fiom estates and connections 
oversea, and then cultuie, severed from its roots in France, 
was clearly exotic. A hundred years before the days of 
Chaucer’s Prioiess, Frenchmen ‘of Pans’ used to laugh at 
the strange hybrid that passed for their tongue m the 
mouths of Enghsh gentlefolk Yet, such as it was, it was 
their everyday speech till the reign of Edward III, and was 
regarded as the hall-maik of a gentleman, till the mcreas- 
mgly racial character of the wai compelled all men to 
regard French as an enemy language 

Sue years aftei Poitiers a statute was passed through 
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^'arliament declaring that since the French tongue was 
‘much unknown m this Realm/ all pleading and judgments 
in the law couits should be spoken in the English tongue 
and enrolled in Latin 'Men of lawe fro that tyme shold 
plede in her moder tunge/ it was said ‘Their mother 
tongue 1 Here indeed is a new and significant order of 
ideasl If the statute was imperfectly obeyed at first, it 
was obeyed before long, although lawyers, with profes¬ 
sional conservatism, long continued to write documents in 
the ‘law French’ m which their predecessors had addressed 
the couit 

A still more fundamental revolution was taking place in 
regard to the language used in the schools English was 
“becoming once more the tongue of the educated and of 
the upper class, as it had never been since Hastings — 

Cluldren in scole (thus wrote John of Trevisa m 1385) > 
agenst the usage and maneie of alle otheie naciouns, beeth 
compelled for to leve thire own langage, and for to con- 
stiue thii lessouns and there Ihynges m Fiensche, and so 
they haveth seth (since) the Normans come first in to 
Engelond. Also gentil men children beeth i-taught to speke 
Fiensche from the tyme that they beeth i-rokked m then 
cradel , . This manere was moch i-used to fore the first 
moieyn (before the Black Death, 1349) and is siththe 
sumdel (since somewhat) i-chaunged Foi John Cornwaile, 
a maistei of grammar chaunged the loie m gramer scole 
and construccion of Fiensche into Englische, and Richard 
Pencriche lerned that manere teaching of hym, and other 
l^ien of Penciiche So that now, the yere of ouie Lorde a 
thowsand thre hundred and foure score and fyve, and of 
the secounde Kyng Richard after the conquest nyne, in 
alle the gramere scoles of Engelond, children leveth 
Fiensche and construeth and lerneth m Enghsche 
Heie avauntage is tliat they lerneth ther gramer in lasse 
tyme than children were i-woned (used) to doo, dis- 
avauntage is that now children of giamer scole conneth no 
more Frensche than can thir left heele, and that is harme 
for them and (tf) they schulle passe the see and travaille 
in straunge landes and in many other places Also gentil 
men haveth now moche i-left for to teche thei childien 
Fiensche (have much left off teaching then childien 
Flench) 

Thus did these humble schoolmasters, John Coinwaile and 
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Richard Pencnche, prepare the road for Chaucer and^ 
Wycliffe m their own centuiy, for Shakespeare and Milton 
in tune to come, for the English Refonnation and Ren¬ 
aissance, and the whole development of English national 
hfe and letters as somethmg other than a northern offshoot 
of French culture Some may regard the transaction thus 
casually recorded by the chromcler as more important than 
Magna Carta or the Declaiation of Independence ® 

During the formative period of the English language, 
the centuries after the Conquest when it was out of fashion 
with the learned and tlie pohte,^ m the chrysalis stage 
between Saxon caterpillar and Chauceiian butterfly, it was 
divided into many regional dialects, of which the chief^ 
were Wessex, Northumbiian, East and West Midland Thd" 
Wessex had been the Court language in Alfred’s time, 
but the Norman Conquest had relegated it for ever to the 
cottage and the plough-furrow It was the speech of the 
East Midlands that became the ancestor of modem Eng¬ 
lish, triumphing over the othoi dialects, partly because 
it was spoken in London, Oxfoid and Cambridge, partly 
because it was employed by Chaucei, who emiched it 
with many French words, and by Wychffe, who emiched 
it with many words from the Latin Vulgate. Both Chaucer 
and Wychffe founded a school of imitators who used 
mamly the same dialect Then writings and translations 
weie for awhile widely cnculated in manusciipt Then ii^ 
die later Fifteenth Century came Caxton’s prmbng press 
at Westminster, under the patronage of the Yorkist Kings, 
it further populaiized Chaucer, and spread through tlie 

® The linguistic situation about the year 1375 is thus 
summed up by William Nassmgton —‘Some can French 
and no Latin, / That have used courts and dwelled therein 
/ And some can of Latm a party, / That can French full 
febelly / And some undeistandedi Enghsh / That neither 
can Latin nor French, / But lend and lewid, old and 
young / All understanden English tongue ’ 

lend and learned and ignorant. 

See pp, 179-80, above 
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land translations of various works done mto Engbsh of tbe 
same type. 

In tins way a standard of English was being formed for 
all those who could lead, and for all, even beyond Trent 
and Avon, who wished to be regarded as educated men 
and women In Tudor fames the Bible and the Prayer 
Book in the same dialect—already regarded as ‘the Kmg’s 
English’—obtained a diffusion and authority quite unpai- 
alleled by any works m earher fames, and firmly fixed the 
standard During these two centuiies from Chaucer to 
Elizabeth, the language m question, hving on the tongues 
of men no less than m their books, was moving forward 
from strength to strength and from beauty to beauty, en¬ 
riching itself with Latin words expiessive of aU the joy 
and learning of the Renaissance, until it fell into the per¬ 
fecting hands of the man of Stiatfoid, Smce his day its 
adaptabihty to exact scientific statement has increased, 
and its poetic and literary quahty has decieased, answering 
to the changes in the mmd and life of the people who use 
it. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Black Death The Emancipation of the Villeins 
and the Fluidity of Labour The Rising of 1381 The 
Church and the Laity Wychffe and LoUaidiy 

In a previous chapter we considered the life of the medie¬ 
val Enghsh village.1 We saw it, self-sufficing in its labour 
and its poverty, often suffering from famine but never 
from imemployment, little connected with the world be¬ 
yond its own forest bounds, except through the personal 
activities and leqmrements of its lord, supplying nearly 
all Its own simple needs, containing its own miller, crafts¬ 
men and spinsters, feeding itself by falhng, on traditional 
methods, the strips owned by the villeins in the open field, 
and by shaimg the common lights over meadow and waste. 


^Seepp 199—206, above 
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We saw too that the village was a ‘manor’ held by some 
lord, lesident or non-resident, lay or spiritual We noted 
the relations between the lord and his viUeins, who com¬ 
posed the great majority of the village, and by whose com¬ 
pulsory labour his domain was tilled under the supervision 
of his baihff. 

This system, found with variations all over feudal 
Europe, served no less than the sameness of rehgious ob¬ 
servance to give unity to Christendom. In eveiy land there 
was the same scheme of society resting on two pillars— 
the lord and his serf, and m every land the lord and the 
serf respectively had much the same outlook on h£e 
Change and variation began with the nse of the yeoman, 
the free labourer, and a number of active and intelligent 
middle classes, towards the end of the medireval period. 
The citizens of Paris differed widely from the citizens of 
London, the yeoman of Tudor England from the peasantry 
of Valois France, And so the feudal unanimity of old 
Europe was at length broken up into nations, each with a 
chaiacter of its own 

The manorial system had led England out of the Dark 
Ages and had enabled man to conquer the forest, subdue 
the soil, and colonize the land In ages of brute foice it 
had protected the weak behind the shield of custom, even 
while making them half slaves. It gave stability and peace, 
but checked progress and denied fieedom Its part m Eng- 
hsh history had been great, but its use was at length ex¬ 
hausted. 

Already before the close of the Thirteenth Century the 
beginnings of change were perceptible Loids and their 
bailiffs occasionally found it more convement to take money 
rents of a peimy or a half-peimy instead of the day’s woik 
due. But the villeins who thus commuted did not nec¬ 
essarily become freemen in rhe eye of the law, and were 
in most cases still bound to the soil, indeed the commuta¬ 
tion was often made in a form revocable by the lord. The 
change from servile to hired labour went qmetly forward 
on some estates duiing the first half of the Fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury, but the old system was still prevalent though not 
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universal when m 1348-g occurred the most appalling of 
national catastrophes. 

The Black Death, on its first visitation of Europe from 
some mysterious fountain-head of disease in the undiscov- 
eied East, swept off perhaps a third, possibly a half, of the 
compatriots of Boccaccio, Froissart and Chaucer. The most 
teirible feature of its first advent was its ubiquity In the 
most secluded Enghsh hamlets we often read, in the hst 
of vicars m the parish church, the names of two incumbents 
under tliat fatal year. Some villages and hamlets ceased to 
exist, the whole population having died In the ivinter of 
1349 the plague was stayed, but it lemamed m the island, 
and was pei-petually breakmg out in one insanitary town¬ 
ship after another Its last appearance, as Charles ITs 
‘Plague of London,’ seems to have been little, if at aU, 
worse than several plagues that had devastated the capital 
m Lancashian, Tudor and Stuart times, with no Defoe to 
celebrate them Plague was a black cloud, ever hovenng 
over the filthy streets and brief hves of our ancestors It 
was a frequent sequel to the famine of a bad harvest year. 

The reduction of the Enghsh subjects of Edward III, m 
sixteen months, from perhaps four milhon to perhaps two 
and a half milhon souls, piecipitated the class struggle, and 
embittered the process of emancipating the vdlem In a 
society accustomed to very slow changes m conditions of 
life, the market value of labour had been doubled at a 
stroke The consequence was twofold The labourer who 
was already free struck for higher wages, while the villem 
whose labour was not free struggled against the legal de¬ 
mands of the bailiff for customary services which were now 
worth more to both parties, giadually he was led on to 
demand his full fieedom, the light to take his labour where 
he would, to plead in the Kmg’s Court even agamst his 
own lord, and to be free of irksome feudal dues 

Lords and bailiffs were in a tenible dilemma. Half the 
domam land, half the rent-paymg farms were lying un- 
blled, turf and bushes overgrowing the strips, the plough¬ 
men dead, the thatch falhng from tlieir deserted hovels. 
And the survivors were nsing m open mutmy against law 
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and custom, and sometimes also against wliat was eco¬ 
nomically possible The woild seemed coming to an end, 
yet it nevei occurred to the governing class to stop the 
French war, which was still regarded as a source of profit 
and plunder Poitiers followed Crecy, as though half the 
world had not died m the interval. 

Part of their difficulties the landlords solved well and 
wisely, by substituting sheep-pasture for tillage It was not 
till a hundred years later, when tlie population had nearly 
filled up the gaps left by the Black Death, that there was 
any need foi landlords to evict ploughmen in order to 
make room for the shepherd. In 1350 death had evicted 
the ploughmen, and 'the deserted village’ was ready to 
hand In such circumstances, the multiphcation of sheep- 
runs was pure gam to a community in distress. The export 
of raw wool to the Flanders looms, and the concurrent 
growth of cloth manufacture m England, aided by Ed¬ 
ward Ill’s importation of Flemish weavers to teach our 
people the higher skill of the craft, made demand foi all 
the wool tliat Enghsh flocks could supply In this way a 
national pohey and distant markets were begmmng to dis¬ 
turb and to improve the parochial economy of the old 
manor, and to offer alternative occupations for the eman¬ 
cipated or the runaway villem 

Other steps taken by the landloids in distress, though 
very natural, were less m harmony with the destined course 
of affairs An endeavor was made to keep down wages'' 
and prices by law, to hmit the mobihty of the free labourer 
in search of highly paid employment, and to prevent the 
further emancipation of the villeins But even m makmg 
these efforts to stop social and economic change, the land¬ 
lords recognized the new and national character of the 
situation, for they legislated through Parhament. The con¬ 
flict was moving away fiom the old manor court, which 
the peasant was learning to defy, to the aiena of Parlia¬ 
ment, which was already beginmng to take over control 
of economic affairs fiom municipal and manoiial authorities 
—a nation-making process completed under Queen Ehza- 
beth Unfortunately Parliament represented too exclusively 
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the landed gentry and the employing classes of the towns. 
Their Statute of Laboureis [1351 ], following up the King’s 
Ordinance of two years before, showed a desire to be fair, 
and endeavoured to fix not only wages but prices of provi¬ 
sions at the old standards But no Statute could make two 
loaves 01 two labouiers wheie there was only one No 
Act of Parhament could lepeal the Black Death or abohsh 
the spuit of the age. The statutory limitation of wages, and 
the refusal to complete the emancipation of the viUems 
aioused a fierce struggle which lasted for the remainder of 
the century, and culminated in the drama of the Peasants’ 
Revolt.® 

Nothmg is more remarkable than the change m the tem¬ 
per and mental activity of the lower orders during the 
Fourteenth Century. Professor Davis has summed up the 
reign of Henry III with the words- 'Of all the contrasts 
which strike us m mediaeval hfe, none is so acute as that 
between the intellectual ferment in the upper class and 
tlie oriental passivity of their inferiors.’ But in the reign of 
Edward III the peasants could no longer be accused of 
'oriental passivity,’ and the ‘mtellectual ferment’ in their 
ranks reminds us of a modem labour movement Village 
unions strike for higher wages, villems demand freedom 
m return for 4cZ an acre rent, and men ask each other 
in every field that deep-probing question— 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman? 

The agitation was Chiisban in its form and language, 
but hostile to the Church authorities, whether as monastic 
landlords® or as royal Mimslers. It had lost sympathy with 

® Bertha Putnam, Enforcement of the Statutes of Labour¬ 
ers, 1349—59 {Columbia University, Studies in History, etc, 
Vol XXXII, 1908). 

® There was no tendency on the part of the monasteries or 
otliei ecclesiastical lords to manumit serfs more rapidly than 
the lay landlords. Manumission of serfs was stigmatized as 
embezzlement of ecclesiastical property except when free¬ 
dom was purchased as part of a business transaction 
Corporate bodies, like monasteiies, tended to a more con- 
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the mediEeval order m Clituch and State, drawing its in¬ 
spiration. from the equahtarian element in earlier Christian 
teaching Some of the poor parish priests, some of the 
fnars, and some of the Wychfflte pieachers helped to fan 
the flame—Wychffe himself maintaining a middle attitude 
sympathetically critical of both sides, which contrasts fa¬ 
vourably with Luther’s heated partisanship in the very 
similar case of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany. 

Exalted by this new order of ideas, the peasants carried 
on the struggle for then freedom The free labourers at¬ 
tempted to ignoie the Statutes fixmg their wages, and 
conducted strikes that were frequently but not always 
successful Those who had no land of their own often 
emigrated to towns or manors where their illegal demands 
were accepted Their prosperity m good times is thus de¬ 
scribed in Fieis Plowman.— 

Labourers that had no land to live on but their hands, 
Deigned not to dine to-day on night-old worts. 

May no penny-ale please them, nor a piece of bacon, 

But it be fresn flesh oi fish, fried or y-baked. 

And that chaud and plus chaud for the chill of their maw. 
But he be highly hired, else will he chide, . . . 

Then curses he the King, and ali his Council after 
For making such laws, labouiers to grieve 

But the Justices entrusted with the enfoicement of the 
Statute of Labourers often succeeded m keeping wages 
from rising as high as they would have gone m an open 
market. 

Meanwhile the villeins, still bound to the soil, slacked or 
refused the unpaid labour which they owed on the lord’s 
domain. Some of them fled to the woods and became 
Robin Hood bandits, helping to bmld up the legend of 
that friend of the poor peasant and enemy of rich church¬ 
men. Other villeins fled to distant estates, where in the 
general dearth of hands they were received as free labour¬ 
ers, no questions asked Their former masters stiove to 
drag them back to servitude and to exact the ancient dues 

servative, though not necessarily a more oppressive pohcy 
than individual lords 
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from those who had remained belnnd, by emplojdng the 
rusty cuib of old father antic the law.’ The activity of 
the Idwyeis and well-to-do juries on the side of the land¬ 
lords exposed the learned profession and its satelhtes to 
the popular hatred, as not a few judges and jurymen learnt 
to their cost in the days of June 1381 

The dramatic events of that summer had their roots in 
social rather than political causes, though the revolt was 
precipitated by the Poll Tax, a method of taxing the 
pool for the Fiench war at a moment when it was smgularly 
unsuccessful and therefore for a while unpopulai The 
mcompetent government of Richard II’s mmoiity was 
hated and despised But what chiefly brought the men 
of East Anglia and the Home Counties troopmg up to Lon¬ 
don was their own grievances and ambitions as peasants. 
It was a rising, more or less conceited and prepared by 
John Ball and his agents, against the gentry, the lawyers 
and the wealthy churchmen The rebels’ chief demand 
was the commutation of aU servile dues throughout the 
land foi a leiit of fourpence an acre, many of them also 
demanded the disendowment of the Church, free use of 
forests, abolition of game laws and outlawry—a ‘Robm 
Hood’ piogramme suggestive of the hfe recently led by 
some of those who were takmg a leadmg part m the re¬ 
volt 

The using took the upper class by surprise, and for some 
days theie was little lesistance, either cential 01 local Ad¬ 
mitted into London by the ’pientice mob and by certain 
democratically minded aldermen, the rebels held tire capi¬ 
tal and the government at their mercy [june 13, 1381 ] 
The King was in the Tower, which his subjects proceeded 
to blockade The situation was saved—but by very base 
means Richaid II was sent to a conference at Mile End 
with the rebels, wheie he made them promises of paidon 
and emancipation from villeinage, which his counsellors 
had no intention of caiiying out [june 14 ] It was easy 
thus to beguile the moderate section of the rebels, who 
had a simple-minded belief in the King as distinct from 
his Council, Parliament, lawyers. Church and knighthood 
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Yet m fact the Crown of England was identified with 
those interests. 

Having received grants of emancipabon and pardon 
hastily drawn up by the King’s cleiks, many of the insur¬ 
gents set off home to their viUageSj deceived and happy. 
But meanwhile otliers had broken into the Tower and 
executed Sudbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
Tower Hill before a vast concouise of people who greeted 
the ferocious act with yells of biumph. They were in¬ 
censed against him as Chancellor and chief Mimster of 
the King, but the fact that he was Archbishop gave him no 
sancbty in their eyes. The relabon of Church and people 
had undergone a profound change, since the ancestors of 
these same men had knelt beside tlieir ploughs to pray 
for the Holy Martyr, Thomas Becket. 

Other murders stained the nsmg, both in London and in 
the country, but there was no general massacie of the 
upper class such as characterized the French Jacquerie 
twenty years before. For the Jacquerie had been a ges¬ 
ture of savage despair, but the Enghsh revolt was the 
offspring of hope and progress, and was designed to hasten 
the advent of a freedom already on the way. It was one 
of the growmg pains of the new England. 

The forces of order were now beginmng to rally. An¬ 
other conference in the presence of the King, held in 
Smithfield, resulted not m further concessions, but in the 
slaying of a rebel leader, Wat Tyler, by the Mayor of 
London, [june ig.] After that, the insurgents soon dis¬ 
persed before a mixture of force and cajolery. The revolt 
went on spreading over the country till it reached from 
South Yorkshire to the Soutii-Western counbes But when 
it had lost its hold ou London it was doomed. 

Whether the rising of 1381 actually hastened 01 re¬ 
tarded complete emancipation il is difficult to say The 
immediate result was a sbong and cruel reacbon, when 
every promise made to the peasants in the hour of need 
was broken, and a bloody assize made mock of the pardons 
granted by the King But a class that could give its rulers 
such a fright could not ultimately be held down. As com- 
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pared to Peterloo, or to the rick-burning and the ‘peasants’ 
lising’ in 1830, the revolt of 1381 was extremely formidable. 
Thistlewood talked about takmg the Tower, but John Ball 
took It For the peasant of tire Fourteendi Century was 
not unused to arms and archery, he had the leasehold 
farmei in his ranks instead of against him, and he was in 
close touch witlr the turbulent democracy of the towns. 
In the battle for the pieseivation of order at home, the 
feudal class of the Hundred Years’ War had no such allies 
and no such organization as the gentry m the tune of 
Castleieagh and Welhngton. 

The failure of 1381 by no means ended the strikes, 
labour troubles and nots agamst seifdom It must have 
been difficult to get a good day’s work on tbe domain out 
of such surly fellows Partly foi this reason, partly in obe¬ 
dience to the general economic tendencies of the age, land¬ 
lords gradually ceased to work the domain by the forced 
service of villeins, and let it mstead to farmers who pro¬ 
duced foi the market, and so obtained money to hire free 
labour In most cases the villeins bought then emancipation 
from seifdom, a process facilitated by the growmg wealth 
of the country and of the peasants, and by the mcreasing 
quantities of com of the realm. The emancipation took 
place mainly in the Fifteenth Century, and was completed 
under the Tudois. It was hastened by the changed attitude 
ol the Kmg’s law comts, which became surprisingly hberal, 
and ‘strained the law in the interests of the humbler 
classes ’ * 

The emancipated viUein filled many r 61 es in the new 
society He became a small yeoman farmer, whether free¬ 
hold, leasehold or copyhold, or else he became a labourer 

* Holdsworth, III 505. On, the whole question of emanci¬ 
pation see ‘Oxfoid Studies m Social and Legal History/ 
Vol V , Black Death, etc , by Miss Levett and A Ballard, 
with introduction by Vmogradoff Also T. W. Page, End of 
Villeinage in England, and Maitland, History of a Cam¬ 
bridgeshire Manor (Collected Tapers, Vol II ) , AshW, 
Economic Organization of England, Chap III, G. G 
Coulton, The Mediaeval Village, especially Chaps. XII., 
XIII, on monks and serfs. 
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for hire, or else he drifted into the towns or village work¬ 
shops, or took to the wars or to the life of the high seas. 
He retained valuable rights of his own in the open field 
nnd the waste, to induce him to stay in the village, hut 
he was now free to go if he wished. ‘The world was all 
before him where to choose,’ and the modern English 
proved themselves great adventurers, both in the material 
and the spiritual world 

The fimdity of labour had come, altermg the whole out¬ 
look of economic society. The change fiom the fixed and 
limited rights and duties of the serf to the competition and 
uncertainty of the open labour market was by no means 
wholly to the labourer’s advantage, though for a hundred 
years after the Black Death the dearth of labour enabled 
him to command a high price. But in the later part of the 
Fifteenth Century, when the population had recovered, 
wages fell. Under the modem regime, though famine was 
more rare and the average standard of life was raised, the 
horrors of unemployment became known, and the ‘sturdy 
beggars’ of Tudor times had httle joy of their freedom. 
But the change was necessaiy if the English race was to 
be anythmg better than a race of serfs, of it was to make 
vast increase in numbers, wealth and knowledge, if it was 
to take to industrial and maiitime adventure and people 
the lands beyond the ocean The powei, liberty and prog¬ 
ress that we associate with modem England, America 
and Australasia, required as a precondition the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs. Emancipation and the consequent fluidity 
of labour formed tire necessaiy pi elude to the growth of 
trade, manufacture and colonization, as well as to the 
mtellectual and pohtical developments of Tudor and 
Stuart England. 

One feature of the old village economy lasted on m 
whole distnets until the reign of George III In the best 
wheat-growing belt of the midland and eastern shires, the 
I open village field, with its queer strips, involving enforced 
adherence to early Anglo-Saxon methods of cultivation, 
survived m many places to shock the sensibilities of Arthur 
Young and his ‘impiovmg landlords.’ 
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the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries saw the enianci- 
-pation of the serf and the biitli of Enghsh language, 
literature and national feehng, they witnessed also, in con¬ 
sonance with those great movements, the failure of the 
cosmopohtan Church of the Middle Ages to meet any 
longer the conscious requirements of the new nation. 

It may be questioned how fai the loss of moral and 
intellectual leaderslup by the Church was due to greater 
corruption or inefficiency than of old. It was not so much 
tliat the clergy had sunk as that the laity had risen. In 
Norman and early Plantagenet times, when the Church 
leigned supreme in the mmds of men, the mass of the 
clergy had—as compared to the modem Enghsh cleigy 
whether Protestant or Cathohc—been very ignoiant and 
’“often very irregular m their hves The ecclesiastical machin¬ 
ery was not stiong enough to enforce the full programme 
of Hildebzandme celibacy upon the unwilling Enghsh 
priests But in those days the laity were even more ignorant 
and brutal than the clergy, and probably even more im¬ 
moral A more or less barbarous Church had easily main¬ 
tained its leadership over a laity stiU more barbarous But 
times had changed. In the days of Chaucer, though neither 
laity nor clergy led very reputable lives, there was a more 
widely diffused standard of civilized conduct, much more 
learning and a more mtellectual outlook. It was a sign 
less of clerical decadence than of general progress that a 
new generation of laymen were ahenated by abuses m 
'the Church that were not new. orthodox Gower and Lang- 
rtand and humamst Chaucer were no less severe on the 
churchmen than Wycliffe the heretic. 

In earher days, whatever the average priest may have 
been like, the Church had supphed the mtellectual and 
moral leaders of the country, from Lanfranc and Anselm 
to Langton and Giossetete But m the course of upward 
evolution this had ceased to be the case. It reflects no dis¬ 
credit on the Church that she had so well played her part 
as schoolmistress of the nation tliat her scholar was begin¬ 
ning to think for himself Except Langland, the most in¬ 
fluential hterary men of the new era, such as Chaucer and 
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Gower, were not cleigy at all, while Wycliffe and his Ox- j 
fold following, though clergy, were heretics in the eye of 
the Church. The lawyers, the gentry and the rising middle 
classes of town and countiy had not the unquestioning 
minds of their forefathers They were beginning to thmh 
foi themselves. The pious Langland tells us:— 

I have heard high men eating at table 

Carpen (talk) as they clerkes were, of Christ and his might, 

And laid faults upon the Father that formed us all 

And carpen against clerkes crabbed words— 

to the effect that we ought not to be damned for the fault 
of Adam. 

At meat in their mirth when minstrels be still 
Then teU they of the Tnmty a tale oi twam, 

And bringen forth a bald reason and take Bernard to wit¬ 
ness, 

And put forth a presumption to prove the sooth 

Times weie npe for ecclesiastical reform and rehgious 
growth, no less than foi social and political change, But 
whereas Parhamentary mstitubons and servile emancipa¬ 
tion were developing apace, rehgious reform was impos¬ 
sible. The Church in England had no power to reform 
herself, because she had no autonomy. She was part of a 
cosmopolitan orgamzation centied abroad, of enormous 
prestige and power, knowing nothing of Enghsb needs and 
of set purpose to resist change If m England the Church 
had retired step by step before the rising tide of lay, 
emancipation, there would have been no violent overturb| 
in Tudor times But pent waters gather force. In the Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Centmies the Church refused every 
concession, effected no reform, and called m brute force 
to repress heresy. If an opposite course had been followed, 
if the nghts of sanctuary and benefit of clergy had been 
modified; if ecclesiastical property had been redistributed 
moie fairly to the poor parson; if priests had been permitted 
to marry their wives as m Saxon times; if the Pope had 
ceased to job nch places of the Church for foieign favour¬ 
ites, if the ecclesiastical authorities had withdrawn then 
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countenance from the sale of pardons and relics and other 
superstitious practices that revolted the better sort of laity, 
orthodox as well as heretic, if the Church courts had ceased 
to make a trade of spying on the lives of the laity m order to 
extract fines for sin; and finally if Lollaidry had been 
tolerated as Dissent, there would have been rehgious evo¬ 
lution spread over several centuries, instead of the rehgious 
revolution which we know as the Reformation. 

But the doctrine of persecution was an integral part of 
medimval Christianity To the men of the Middle Ages, 
life outside the Church in disobedience to hei doctrines 
was no more conceivable than life outside the State m 
disobedience to its laws. Religious persecution was there- 
'foie as much a matter of course as civil police. It was a 
tradition some thousand years old, and only a long course 
of very hitter experience has in modem times gone far to 
eiadicate the doctrine of persecution from the Christian 
mentality. It is necessary to understand this before we 
can be fair to the conduct of any of our ancestors in the 
terrible rehgious struggles that began for England with 
the rise and suppression of Lollardiy There was never any 
serious question of tolerating WyclifFe’s doctnnes, if he 
could not get them accepted by the Church There is no 
need to ascribe evil characters to the energetic Kings and 
Bishops who peisecuted the Lollards, any more than to the 
members of the court that sentenced Joan of Arc But 
^ neither is there any need to approve of the doctrme of 
^peisecution, because it was at that time very ancient, veiy 
respectable and universally held It was none the less 
erroneous, and was destined to cause incalculable evil for 
centuries to come That we should ever have cast out so 
deeply ingrained and so specious an error, is peihaps the 
most solid piece of human progress to which Europe can 
point 

We may, on similar principles drawn from the history of 
the case, understand why the Church refused to make 
concessions to the laity on points of cleiical privilege, and 
why the monasteries and the highly endowed clergy re¬ 
-fused to redistribute tithe and endowment for the benefit 
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of the pansh priest, before the Tudor squirearchy laid 
hands on the spoil. Men cannot so easily shake off the past, 

In the Dark Ages that followed the fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, the Church, strugghng for existence m a world of 
barbarous and lawless force, had learnt how to bring the 
engmery of excommunication and the whole power of the 
united Church of Christendom to defend every right 
claimed by tlie clergy and every piece of property ac¬ 
quired by any specific clerical corporation, as if the foun¬ 
dations of Chnstiamty were mvolved in their conservation. 
In an age too late the Church still held to these customs, 
which had become a part of her nature She would not 
treat with the State on the basis of concession. She would 
not reform herself from within. The complete triumph of 
the State over the Church was needed to effect any ap¬ 
preciable measure of change. 

The Church of England, mdeed, was in no posibon to 
reform herself, had she wished, because she had no in¬ 
dependence, and mdeed no corporate existence. All the 
friars and most of the monks m England were subject not 
to the Enghsh Bishops, but only to the Pope, to him, not 
to the Church of England, they owed loyalty and obedi¬ 
ence Ecclesiastical law was the Roman Canon Law which 
the Enghsh Church was not competent to change. Appeal 
m ecclesiastical causes lay to the Papal courts. The Bishops 
were therefore without power to set the Enghsh house m 
order 

Nor m any case did the episcopal bench contam men 
fitted for such a task Appointed by collusive arrangement 
between the Kmg and the Pope, many of the Bishops were 
royal civil servants—hl^e Wilham of Wykeham, the great 
builder of colleges, and the Chancellor Archbishop Sud¬ 
bury, the victim of the rebels of 1381. They were excellent 
and useful men, but they served the State rather than 
the Church,—Caesar rather than Christ as contemporaries 
said,-and their eccesiasbcal duties weie often committed 
to subordinates No one could look to them to reform the 
rehgious bfe of the country. 

The Papal nominees were even less adapted to such a 
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task The Pope no longer sent men of the stamp of Theo¬ 
dore of Tarsus or Stephen Langton to govern the Enghsh 
Church. His modern favourites were most numerous in the 
ranks of the higher clergy just below the episcopate, many 
of them were foreigners who resided abroad and regarded 
England as a source of income. 

While plurality and simony were rife among the upper 
clergy, native or foreign, the best element in the Church 
in the last two centuries before the Reformation were the 
poor parish piiests. Miserably starved as many of them 
weie for the benefit of the monks and higher clergy to 
whom the tithe was 'appropriated/ and often very ignorant, 
they were m close touch with their flocks, and not a few 
tof them, no doubt, resembled Chaucers poor paison. 
Would that we had their annalsl 

The collusion between the Pope and the later Plantag- 
enet Kings was injurious to the Church, which had no 
defence at all if the King deserted her And the collusion 
was highly unpopulai with Parliament. Yet it continued 
more or less until Heniy VIH's change of front The Pope, 
who alone had the power to reform the Church, was deeply 
interested m the ecclesiastical venahty and corruption of 
which Englishmen, orthodox and heretic alike, complained 
The chief centre of the traffic of simony was tlie Papal 
Court, held during the Fourteenth Century at Avignon on 
the boideis of France, where the association of the Pope 
with the national enemy duiing the fiist pait of the Hun- 
^dred Years’ War helped to turn Enghsh national feeling 
against the Papacy and all its woiks Nor did the schism 
that followed between rival Popes increase respect for the 
institution 

But so long as mediseval theories of the relation of 
Chuich and State held good, England was without a rem¬ 
edy She might grumble, but no one at Rome oi Avignon 
caied The ‘Enghsh asses’ might bray, but they must still 
bear the load. Parliament might pass Acts of Provisors and 
Pimmumre to limit the Papal power as against the rights 
of the Crown But these laws were largely inoperative, 
^and at the most seived the King as an asset in his peipetual 
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bargaining with the Pope They were, however, a remark¬ 
able sign of the movement of opinion, among the laity, and 
formed a precedent for much stronger action to be taken 
some day by the King m Parliament,® 

John Wycliffe, a Yorkshireman by biith and an Oxford 
don by profession, pointed out to England a remedy for 
her griefs, and found what had hitherto been lacking, a 
theoretic basis for denying the Papal authority. His ‘theory 
of domimoh taught that the authority ot the wicked could 
not come from God The Pope’s power was derived from 
the Crnsars of Rome, not from Christ or Peter. It is re¬ 
markable that an academician whose methods of thought 
and expression were involved in the techmcal labyrinths, 
of later mediaeval philosophy, should have foreseen so'' 
accurately many of the general hnes of development which 
England was destmed to follow between one and two hun¬ 
dred years after lus death The Anglican, the lay® and the 
Protestant positions are all prominent m WychfEe’s teachmg, 
and it was by a mixture of these thiee different points of 
view that the affairs of Church and State were ultimately 
reaiianged m England, 

® The Statute of Provisois (1351) protected the rights of 
Enghsh patrons agamst Papal ‘piovisions’ to English bene¬ 
fices. The Statutes of Praemunue (1353, 1365, 1393) weie 
of much more limited scope than was supposed in later 
times So fat as they went they piovided a machmery toj 
cheek Papal interference with loyal rights m England. 

® ‘Erastian in the strict sense of the word Wycliffe perhaps 
was not. ‘He was no Erastian,’ Dean Rashdall writes, 'since 
while he held strongly a distinction between the clergy and 
the laity, he asserts very emphatically the priesthood of the 
laity, and msists that he is only calling on one pait of the 
church to remove the evils due to the misconduct of 
the other.’ But he did so call on the laity to reform the 
Church, as occurred in Tudor times, and many people 
would call that Eiasbanism. The tendency of nis argu¬ 
ment was to make the King the head of the Church, though 
he does not say so definitely. But the stress he lays on the 
individual conscience 01 priesthood of every lay person 
would have left him dissatisfied with the 'Tudoi' solution. 
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The first important stage of Wycliffe’s career as a re- 
foimer, in the last years of Edward IH, brought him in 
touch with politicians, He was employed to state the case 
of the nation against Papal encroachments, and his attack 
on the 'possessionate' and 'Caesarean' clergy not only won 
him much popular support, especially in London, but 
found for him powerful but unpopular allies in John of 
Gaunt, Percy of Northumbeiland and the party of lords 
and knights who were aheady nosing after the spoils of the 
Church. [1377.] And at this stage he also found defenders 
where he was afterwards to find his bitterest enemies, the 
friars’^ were always on bad terms with the rest of the 
Church in England and were still theoretically advocates of 
^poverty and therefore of disendowment Some of them 
found in Wychffe an ally against the landed classes of 
monks and Bishops, until his demal of transubstantiation 
and his attacks on their patron the Pope became more than 
the mendicant orders could endure 

The peasants’ rising in 1381, m which he was not in¬ 
volved on either side, did not directly affect Wychffe’s 
position, except by removing from the world the mild 
Archbishop Sudbury who had shown no desire to persecute 
him The new Primate, Couitenay, was his bitter and ener¬ 
getic enemy, and the period of active repression was at 
hand At the same time the Reformer broke with John of 
Gaunt, the politicians and the friars, by arguing agamst 
Jransubstantiation His propositions as to the nature of the 
'sacrament were indeed very moderate, but for those days 
bold in the extreme, his followers m the next generation 
went farther 

In the last years of his life Wychffe became less political 
and less strictly academic He rebred from Oxford to his 
last home, the Rectory at Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 
and there developed further his popular methods of ap¬ 
peal, through English tracts written either by himself or 
his companions [1382-84 ] He attacked, and taught his 
disciples to attack, the Pope, the monks, the friais and the 

"'^Onthefiiaisseepp 246—49, above 
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‘Caasarean clergy/ and many of the lehgious practices of 
the day such as the woiship of images and rehcs, sale of 
pardons and masses for the soul He appealed for the diiect 
relation of the individual to God without mediators, de¬ 
claring that ‘each man that shall be damned shall be 
damned by his own guilt, and each man tliat is saved shall 
be saved by his own merit/ 

He demanded a service in English, and he produced, 
chiefly through the agency of his Oxford follower and sec¬ 
retary, Purvey, the fiist full English tianslation of the Bible, 
an admirable and scholaily piece of work, a great event m 
the history of English language as well as leligion The 
Bible was not to Wycliffe, as it was to some later Protes¬ 
tants, the sole basis of his doctime and his sole canon of 
appeal. But his doctrines led him to peiceive the practical 
need of a diffusion of the Sciiptuies in modern English, 
and the reading of the Enghsh Bible became the distinctive 
practice of his sect. The Chinch, which permitted under 
special hcence tlie use of vernacular versions to wealthy 
persons and to nuns, continued dming the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury to deny its possession to the laity m general and to 
make possession of the Sciiptures m English a charge 
against LoUards.s 

Meanwhile a great disaster had befallen Wyclifflsm, 
which was in origin an Oxford movement The University, 
and even its oflBcers, were to a large extent Wycliffe’s 
partisans, at least m legaid to many of his theses The, 
monks and fnars of Oxford were now solidly against him," 
but the secular cleigy and undergraduates weie largely 
on his side Archbishop Courtenay inteivened in the quar¬ 
rel, and with the help of the King overrode the liberties of 
the Umversity and silenced or expelled the Wycliffites 
[138s ] This purge, which had to be repeated in the reign 
of Henry IV, cut off Lollardry from its roots in the best 
cultuie of the day, and helped to turn it into a popular 
evangehcahsm, hiding from authority and propagating it- 

® On tlus question see Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cam 
Umv Press, laao), m answer to Cardinal Gasquet’s The 
Old English Bible. 
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» self among the poor Couitenay’s suppression of the hberty 
of academic thought doomed the University to a hundred 
years of intellectual stagnation, in cuiious contrast to its 
great productivity in the relative freedom that it had en¬ 
joyed during the first two centuries of its existence No 
single act had moie to do with the bairenness of English 
mental and spiritual hfe in the Fifteenth Century 

Yet the dragooning of Oxford and Cambridge by the or¬ 
thodox had one good side It afifoided an additional motive 
for the foundation and endovvment of Colleges, because 
they weie useful foi secluding the students fiom heietical 
contagion ® The peculiaily Enghsh giowth of the College 
system witlnn the Univeisity made great strides m the 
/peiiod between William of Wykeham and Wolsey The 
foundation by Henry VI of King’s College, with its magnifi¬ 
cent chapel, was one of the events that tended to bung 
Cambiidge into prominence as a rival to the senior Uni¬ 
veisity At the Refoimation this famous xivahy became 
eveiy day more marked 

Even aftei the intellectual roots of the Wycliffite move¬ 
ment had been cut by the hand of authority at Oxfoid, the 
influence of Wychfife mcieased in the land till it was said, 
though with gross exaggeration, that eveiy second man you 
met was a Lollard Parts of Wycliffe’s doctrines no doubt 
found favour with many who would have repudiated other 
paits Thus in the reign of Henry IV the knights of shiie 
in the Commons proposed that the King should seize the 
Temporalities of the Chuich to relieve taxation and the 
poor, and endow new lords and knights—tlie policy of 
Henry VIII But they do not appeal to have opposed the 
Statute De Herettco Comhurendo [1401 ] The Lollard 
movement was suppressed by persecution m the days of 
Henry IV and Henry V, who sought security for their 
questionable dynastic claims m the powerful support of 
the Church Some heretics were burnt, more recanted un¬ 
der threat of burning Durmg the lest of the Fifteenth 
Centmy Lollardry survived undergiound m the towns and 

See page 2.44, above 
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villages of England In the reigns of Henry VII and Henry 
VIH the recrudescence of this native heresy began to alarm 
the orthodox and to piovoke a veiy active persecution, 
marked by many martyidoms, before it became merged m 
the return wave of Piotestantism fiom Luther’s Germany, 
But every important aspect of the English Reformation was 
of native origin. All can be traced back as far as Wycliffe, 
and some much farther. 

nOOKS FOB. FUBTHCB BEADING: See IlOteS PP gig, gig, 
above, on rural problems 

Vickers, England in the Later Middle Ages, Kingsford, 
Henry V, Coulton, Chaucer and hts England, Trevelyan, 
England in the Age of Wychffe, Dean Rashdall’s article m 
Diet of Nat Biog on Wyclife, The Lollard Bible, Marga¬ 
ret Deanesly (Cambridge, 1920), especially Chap. IX.; R, 
Lane Poole, Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, Rev. 
H B. Workman, JohnWyclif (OxfordPress, 1926). 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

Parliamenlaiy Development Iiom Edward III to 
Hemy VI. Aiistocratic Anarchy Some Aspects of 
English Life in the Later Middle Ages Wais of the 
Roses. The Yorkist Kings 

KINGS Edward III, 1327-77, Richard 11 , 1377-99, 
Henry IV (Lancastei), 1399-1413, Henry V, 1413- 
22; Henry VI, 1422-61, Edward IV (Yoik), 1461- 
83, Edward V, 1483, Richard III, 1483-85 

Between the accession of Edward III and the deposition 
of Henry VI,i the English Parbament became fixed in its 
bicameral foim, and acquired the outline of its modern, pro¬ 
cedure, while the House of Commons developed its fi¬ 
nancial and legislative poweis and even asserted an 
occasional control over the executive by impeachment of 
Ministers before the Lords, and by insisting that redress 
of giievances should precede supply [1327—1461.] In all 

^ See PP 257-266, above, for Parliament undei the first 
two Edwards. 
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these ways precedents were furnished foi the future use 
of Stuait Parliaments, no less vahd than the precedents of 
an opposite tenor quotable by royalist lawyers 

But at the close of the Middle Ages the Lower House 
was not yet an independent power representing the chief 
political forces in the country, as it was under Chailes I 
The mediaeval nobihty and the mediaeval clergy stood 
betn'^een Commons and King, and dwaifed the stature of 
both The Lower House enjoyed, indeed, great influence 
m the State, but only on condition of becoming to a large 
extent the tool of rival factions among the nobility who 
weie fighting each other for the contiol or possession of 
the Ciown At the close of Edwaid Ill’s reign, the ‘good 
IParhament’ of 1376 aided the triumph of the populai cause 
of the Black Piince and the Earl of Maich, and impeached 
tlieii enemies, but the next year’s Paihament was packed 
by the opposing faction of John of Gaunt Similarly m 
Richard II’s reign [1377-99 ] fiie Commons had no con¬ 
sistent pohcy of their own, but were made the instrument of 
a series of State convulsions, contiived by the higher powers 
in deadly stiife with one another In the following centuiy 
the piematuie experiment m Paihamentary control of the 
executive ended in tlie aiistocratic anarchy winch we know 
as the Wars of the Roses 

Before the Commons could aspire to take authoiity out 
of the hands of the King, an mteilude was necessary of 
Released loyal power under the Tudors, to strengthen the 
'framewoik of the State and reduce the nobles and clergy 
to the level of other subjects But there was never any 
complete bieak in the forms 01 in the spirit of the ‘mixed’ 
English Constitution The most masterful of the Tudor mon- 
aichs used Parliament as the instrument of a revolution in 
Chuich and State which would, under the so-called ‘Par¬ 
liamentary’ legime of die House of Lancaster, have been 
legaided as utteily beyond its competence The complex 
forms and the free spuit of Enghsh government persist 
from century to century with continuity in change. 

'The Hundred Years’War, following on the Welsh and Scot- 
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tish campaigns, rendered il more than ever impossible for ^ 
the King to ‘live of his own,’ for in time of war the State 
expenses could not be met from the proceeds of the royal 
estates, law courts, feudal dues and other customaiy levies 
It was found increasingly convenient for all paihes that the 
King should raise extraordinary taxation, not by bargaining 
with individual merchants, cities and counties, but by meet¬ 
ing their spokesmen m the national Pailiament The voting 
of taxes on the wool trade, then the easiest way of collect¬ 
ing laige sums m a huiry, gave to the buigher representa¬ 
tives a certain importance, in an age when they had no 
desiie to meddle m affaiis of State, or even, if they could 
help It, to attend Parliament at all The financial importance 
of tlie modest burghers increased the financial and pohticaki 
importance of the knights of the shire, at whose side they 
sat in the Westminster Chapter House. 

The success of the warfaie waged against France and 
the power of the Commons who voted the taxes depended 
upon one another, no loss in the days of Sluys, Cxecy and 
Agmcourt than in the days of La Hogue, Blenheim and 
Waterloo. Only when the King bade fan to become ruler 
of France in good earnest did the Commons take momen¬ 
tary alarm at tlie prospect, what indeed would become of 
the liberties of England if her monarch ruled Western 
Europe from Pans? [ 1420 ] But the sudden death of Henry 
V and the career of Joan of Arc saved the British Con¬ 
stitution 2 [1422-29 ] ^ 

The medimval English Parliament was not only a tax?^ 
voting and law-making assembly, it was also ‘the High 
Court of Parhament,’ charged with judicial functions, not 
all of them distinguishable in those days from its legislative 
powers The lawyers practising in Westminster Hall re¬ 
garded the national assembly, so often held m their neigh- 

2 In 1420, when the French had acknowledged Henry V 
as heir to their throne, the Enghsh Commons withheld a 
money grant till the King returned from France, and called 
for a repuhhcabon of the Statute of 1340, guarding against 
any subjection of the people of England to their King qud 
King of France The danger was much greater in 1420 
than in 1340 
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''bourhood, as die greatest of all law couits, and were, for 
that reason, the more leady to assist its development The 
alhance of the common lawyers with the Paihament men 
can be traced back to Plantagenet times 

The lawyer-hke respect for precedent and procedure 
that has always characterized the House of Commons was 
a great strength to it fiom the fiist It began its life, not as 
a mere ‘debating assembly,’ but as pait of the King's ‘High 
Court’ of Paihament, with the foiniahty and the privilege 
of a law court By the help of the lawyers among them 
and around them, the knights of the shire learnt many in¬ 
dispensable arts, foremost among these the diawing up of 
well-drafted ‘bills’ ready to become Statutes, instead of 
^Weie petitions for redress This change seems to have be¬ 
gun towards the end of Hemy Vi’s reign, and gave the 
Commons gieater control over the Acts to which tlieir 
assent was asked, and even some power of imtiation With¬ 
out the active help, continuous down the ages, of some of 
tlie best legal brains in the country, the House of Commons 
could never have become the principal source of legisla¬ 
tion, nor have argued the constitutional case against the 
Crown lawyeis and the royahst judges in the century of 
Coke, Selden and Somers 

The early connection of the Inns of Couit with the House 
of Commons inci eased a tendency, apparent in students 
of the English Common Law, to legard the King himself 
^s subject to law, and not as tlie absolute monarch en¬ 
visaged by the Roman Code and its students And so, at 
Richard II's deposition, it was formally imputed against him 
as a crime that he had declared the laws to be ‘in his own 
bieast,’ and himseK alone competent to frame and change 
them at will This issue was not finally decided until the 
revolution that drove James II fiom the throne, but a 
preliminary judgment was passed upon it when a similar 
fate befeU Richard Plantagenet 

These two revolutions [1399, 1688 ], separated by almost 
three centmies of time, have an extiaordmary hkeness m 
their constitutional, and to some extent m their personal 
’and accidental cucumstances, although the great rehgious 
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and international issues which make 1688 an era in Euro- 
pean as well as English histoiy were lacking m the quarrel 
between Richard and his subjects Three years before the 
event, neither revolution could have been prophesied by 
ihe keenest observer, without an exceptional inner knowl¬ 
edge of the King’s character. In 1396 Richard, as m 1685 
James, still had a tolerable puhhc record, strong par¬ 
tisans and adequate popularity, and though each had 
bitter enemies, those enemies had been subdued Richard 
indeed, had already governed well for half-a-dozen years, 
so long as his violent passions had been restrained by his 
affection for his first wife, Anne of Bohemia ^ Rut after her 
death some obseme psychological change destroyed his 
nerve and judgment, just as advancing years, sudden power, 
and religious fanaticism seemed to make another and a 
worse man of James. 

Three years sufficed to umte against either monarch his 
old friends and his old foes, Foi each suddenly entered on 
a course of open tyranny; each, after packing Parliament 
m vain, tried to govern without it, each broke law on law, 
and finally frightened every freeholder m the country by 
depriving people of then estates, without pretence of 
nght, ‘Richard the Redeless’ was not more bloodthirsty 
than the clique of domineering nobles whose power he 
had quelled in former years. But for ill-advisedness, not 
even the ejection of the Fellows of Magdalen by James 
surpassed Richard’s seizure of the estates of the Hous^ 
of Lancastei, a family, till then, by no means mveterately 
hostile to his person The light-hearted folly of the act is 
heard m the jingle of Shakespeare’s rhyming couplet.— 

Think what you will we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money and his lands 

The return of Henry of Lancaster from abroad, claiming 
his paternal estates, rallied the whole country round him, 

® It IS supposed that some of her Bohemian (Czech) coun¬ 
trymen who came over with her, must have taken back 
copies of Wycliffe’s works to Bohemia—with the result of 
the great Hussite movement there in the Fifteenth Century. 
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like the coming of William of Orange Richard, like James, 
made every possible mistake at the crisis, could get no 
one to fight for him, and was deposed by Parliament on 
the express giound that he had broken the fundamental 
laws of the Kingdom And Henry, like Wilham, was called 
to the empty throne partly mdeed by hereditary right, 
but yet moie by Parliamentary title, for neither Henry IV 
nor WiLbam of Orange was the nearest heir. 

The result of the Revolution of 1399 was to set the power 
of the two Houses of Paihament on ground at once higher 
and firmer than ever befoie. They had not only deposed a 
Kmg—as had happened when Edward II was forced to 
yield the throne to his son—but this time they had chosen 
^e successor The Lancastrian, hke the Hanoverian Kings, 
“ruled by Parhamentary title, and under them the power 
and privilege of both Houses must needs be respected. 

It IS not, therefore, surprismg to find that the political 
theories of the Fifteenth and of the Eighteenth Centuries 
both lay great stress on the legal limitations of the Crown’s 
power, and pioudly contrast the freedom of the English 
subject to the slavery of the French Such was the constant 
theme of the contemporanes of Hogarth, Blackstone and 
Buike, and such, three hundred years eaiher, was the 
boast of tile typical common lawyer of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, Chief Justice Fortescue, a patnot who loved his 
country as being the land of hberty. Though he was driven 
mto exile with the Lancastrian party after Towton [1461.], 
sat down abroad to write the praises of the Enghsh 
constitution ‘For the Kmg of England,’ he writes, ‘cannot 
alter nor change the lawes of the Reahne at his pleasure 
For why, hee govemeth his people by power, not only 
royall, but politique’—‘constitutional,’ as we should say 
The spirit of the Enghsh Common Law, writes Fortescue, 
IS repugnant to the theory of the Civil or Roman law, 
dommant m other countries, that ‘The Prince his pleasure 
hath the force of a law.’ He goes on to contrast, fiom per¬ 
sonal ohservabon, the misery of the French common peo¬ 
ple, continually robbed and insulted by the King’s soldiers 
3nd seivants, to the ‘Realme of England, where no man 
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sojourneth in an other man’s house without the love and 
the leave of the good roan of the same house’—m other 
words, the Eogbshman’s house is his castle 

It is very remarkable that Fortescue should have used 
such language at the height of the Wars of the Roses, and 
the more so since he was bitterly conscious of what wag 
wrong in contemporary England He diagnosed the lack 
of government/ tracing the evils of the day to their true 
source in 'the perils that come to the Kmg from overmighty 
subjects,’ and he demanded a richer and stronger monar¬ 
chy and poorer and less powerful nobles He foreshadowed, 
in some detail, tlie policy actually cairied out by Henry 
VII. 

The great nobles and their satellite gentry, who dis-,, 
tuibed the England of the Fifteenth Century with their 
lawless brawls, had at least accepted the fact of the unity 
of the national State They did not aspire to govern whole 
provinces with feudal or pnncely sway, hke the French 
nobles whom it was the task of Louis XI to subdue after 
the final departure of the English mvaders. In England the 
nval King-makers did not seek to destroy or divide 
the royal authority, but to control and exploit it. They did 
not even attempt to lestore the now obsolete ‘fianchises’ 
or pnvate courts which de Warenne had so noisily main¬ 
tained against Edward I’s Quo Warranto enquiry.^ The 
latter-day noble knew how to get what he wanted in the 
Kmg’s courts, by bribing and mtimidatmg county jurors^ 
and royal Judges and Justices of the Peace. Indeed, th^ 
law-breakers often held the King’s commission in the shires. 
The records of the period sometimes give a curious pic¬ 
ture of a set of country gentlemen now enforcing the King’s 
Peace and the Statutes of Labourers, now charged with 
robbery, piracy and murder, now sitting on the Bench, 
now sent to prison 

While too many of the smaller gentry acted in this 
fashion in the country-side, their patrons and paymasters, 
the great nobles, were quarrelling with each other for the 


* See pp. 356-57, above, 
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control of the central government, as the fount of power, 
honours and wealth The battlefield was the King’s Council, 
wheie the executive power was lodged The nobles re¬ 
garded the Council as a body repiesentative of the forces 
m the State, or at least of the higher anstociacy, a sort 
of Parliament m permanent session, where each of the 
great lords had a personal right to sit whenever he felt 
so disposed. The King, on the other hand, regarded the 
Council as personal to himself, to be filled by whom he 
would, not necessanly by great nobles, under a foohsh 
King this meant the rule of favourites, under a wise King 
the rule of trained, professional experts. 

Conflict between the King’s view and the nobles’ view of 
"Vhat the Council should be, had often led to strife, par- 
hcularly in the reign of Richard II. And in a sense Henry 
IV’s wars with the Percys, Mortimer and Scrope [1402— 
5 ] had been fought on the same issue, comphcated 
by Welsh and noithem border problems, and by the 
dynastic question never wholly at rest But neither the 
royal noi the aiistociatic theory as to the proper constitu¬ 
tion of the Council had completely extmguished tlie other, 
for each had a sohd basis in the actual needs and forces 
of that age Only during the long minority of Henry VI 
[1422-37 ] the Council inevitably fell into the hands of die 
great nobles, and when Henry grew to manhood he 
lacked abihty and character to resume authoiity as 
^ichaid II had in hke circumstances done. The personal 
rfeuds of the great nobles with each other foi supiemacy 
at the Council board and m the bedchamber continued 
as before, until at length they plunged the country mto 
the Wais of the Roses [1455 ] 

The weakness of the samdy Henry among the nval fac¬ 
tions in the Council was translated into lawless violence in 
the countryside by the privileged chents of the great 
families. Parhament should have supphed a remedy, and 
strengthened the power of the King against the nobles 
But It did not even attempt the task In Henry VTs reign 
the meduBval House of Commons reached its highest 
ipoint of constitutional privilege, but faded to use it for the 
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benefit of the nation There was no friction between Pax- ^ 
liament and Coxincil, because both were controlled by the 
same aristocratic cliques, whose only contests were against 
one another. 

In 1430 an Act of Parliament took away the county 
franchise from the general body of fieemen suitors in the 
Shire Comt, and hmited the nght of voting for knights 
of the shire to the class of foity shilhng freeholders So 
the letter of the law remained until the Reform Bill of 
183a. But in Lancastrian times a freehold worth forty 
shilhngs a year was a much higher quahflcation than it 
became after the value of money had fallen. For some 
generations, therefoie, the disfranchising law of 1430 ex¬ 
cluded, as it was confessedly designed to exclude, almost',, 
everyone below the small gentry, and the result of a 
dimimshed county electorate was to mciease the power 
of the great nobles over Parliament The House of Com¬ 
mons, in aiistocratic leading strings, was getting ever more 
out of touch with the people, while drivmg the theory 
of Parliamentary government to exhemes m an age too 
soon Because the nobles could use the House of Commons 
for their purposes, they were not jealous of its growth 
Here again, we find a parallel, in certain 1 aspects, to the 
Eighteenth Centuiy, when the power and prestige of the 
House of Commons were on the increase, at the veiy hme 
that it was becoming an aiistociahc assembly on the basis 
of a franchise tending to become rather less than more^ 
popular. 

It is significant that the last of the English were driven 
out of Fiance in 1453 and that the Wars of the Roses 
began only two years later m the streets of St. Albans. 
The return of the garrisons and armies from oveisea filled 
England with knights and archers, accustomed to war, 
licence and plunder, and fit for any mischief. The nri' 
employed and starving veteran was dangerous enough, 
but yet more dangerous was the 'company’ of warriors in 
private employment, kept together by its paymaster when 
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the French war was over, to further his pohtical ambitions 
or his designs upon his neighbouis’ estates ® 

Nor was the Hundred Yeais’ War injurious to Enghsh 
society only when it came to an end. Throughout its whole 
course it had bred habits of lawlessness and violence at 
home The Parhaments of Edwaid III had complamed of 
estate-jumpmg, carrying off of heiresses and breach of the 
peace by gentlemen and their retainers as a new and grow- 
mg evil And to the influence of the foreign campaigns 
must be added the older and more permanent influence 
of the Welsh and Scottish Borders, where the Marcher 
Lords m their castles, hke Mortimer in Wigmoie and Percy 
in Alnwick, hved constantly imder arms, preserving the 
^jfeudal customs and spuit that had disappeared from the 
more civihzed South and East. Wales and the North be¬ 
tween them caused the troubles under Henry IV, and the 
Wars of the Roses were to a large extent a quarrel be¬ 
tween Welsh Marcher Lords, who were also great Enghsh 
nobles, closely related to the Enghsh throne.® 

A characteristic feature of this revival of anarchy in a 
civihzed society was the combmation of legal chicanery 
with mihtary violence. It was an age of htigation tempered 
by house-breaking In Stephen’s reign the barbarous 
Baions had had no need to be lawyers, but under Henry 
VI every ambitious noble, and every country gentleman 
who aspired to found the fortunes of his family, was well 
versed m the processes of law as well as m the siegecraft 
^f forcible entry mto a moated manor-house Such a man 
kept in his pay not only archers but lawyers and jurymen. 
The correspondence of the Paston family has made us 
familiar with the type m reality, and Stevenson’s Sir 
Darnel Brackley m fiction. The law-breakers were often 
Justices of the Peace, and some of the worst ‘ambushes’ 
were committed by royal judges and by nobles high in 
office. The opeiatlons of purely private war were some- 

® See p 302, above, for the 'companies’ m the Hundred 
Years’ War, who now became the ‘letamers’ at home 

See p. 283, above. 
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Map 16 England m the Fifteenth Century 

times on a scale that matched the moie regular dynastic 
struggle In 1469 a dispute over Sir John Fastolf’s will led 
to a five weelts’ siege of Caister Castle by the Duke of 
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Norfolk with 3000 metij finally ended by cannon to breach 
the walls—and this in East Angha, the richest and most 
settled part of the island 

Junes were as regularly intimidated in Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury England as in Nineteenth Century Ireland ‘Mainte¬ 
nance’ was the recogmzed duty of the great man to protect 
his chent in the King’s courts from the consequences of 
illegal action, and since the English courts already insisted 
on the unanimity of the twelve jurymen, it was seldom 
possible to get verdicts against the fnend of a great man 
Maitland has expressed the opmion that more injustice 
was done at this period by wrongful acquittals than by 
wrongful condemnations The subsequent Tudor practice 
of making jurors answer for their verdicts before the Kmg’s 
Council, though incompatible with the full freedom of the 
subject, was at one time regarded as a much needed re¬ 
form At the Outbreak of the Wars of the Roses the 
grievances of qmet people were summed up m these rude 
verses — 

In every sliire with jacks and salads'^ clean 
Misrule doth rise and maketh neighbours war. 

The weaker goeth beneath, as oft is seen, 

The mightiest his quarreU will prefer. 

They kill your men alway one by one, 

And who say aught he shall be beat doubtless. 

For in your reahn Justice of Peacebe none 
That daie aught now the contesters oppress. 

The law is hke unto a Welshman’s hose. 

To each man’s legs that shapen is and meet; 

So mamtamers subvert it and transpose 
Through might it is full low laid under feet. 

What are we to think of this outbreak of savage wrong¬ 
doing m the highest ranks of a society so far emerged 
from feudal barbarism, and artistically so much the supe¬ 
rior of our own in die arts and crafts of daily life? But 
contrast is the essence of social history, and particularly 
of medimval history. We think of die Fifteenth Century 
as die era of chivahy for did not its knights wear the 

^ Cuirasses and helmets. 
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plate armour in which modem artists depict Sir Galahad 
with his pure, schoolboy face, and was it not the century 
when Sir Thomas Malory produced his ‘Morte Arthur’? 
[1470 ] But the actual contemporanes of Malory would, 
at close quarters, have seemed to us smgularly deficient 
m ‘chivalry’ aceordmg to modem notions. It was not that 
in England ‘chivalry’ any longei looked with unmitigated 
scorn on burgher and viUem, as it stiU did in the yet more 
‘chivalrous’ society of France and Flanders recorded by 
Chastellain. Peasant emancipation, burgher wealth and the 
prudent mixing and mtermamage of aU the well-to-do 
classes were in England tending to fill up the chasm that 
elsewhere divided the gentles from common folk. But 
‘chivalry’ was, m England as elsewhere, compatible with 
bmtal violence and calculatmg matenahsm, not least in 
the treatment of women 

Wife-beating was a recogmzed nght of man, and was 
practised without shame by high as well as low The 
woman’s defence was her tongue, sometimes giving her 
the mastery m the household, but often leadmg to muscu¬ 
lar retort. One of the Fifteenth Century Enghsh transla¬ 
tions of the fashionable manual of the Kmght of La Tour 
Landry thus describes the proper treatment of a scolding 
wife;— 

He smote her with his fist down to the earth. And then 
with his foot he struck her m the visage and brake her 
nose, and all her hfe after she had her nose crooked that 
she might not for shame show her visage it was so foul 
blemished. . . . Therefore the wife ought to suffer and 
let the husband have the word, and to be master. 

Similarly, the daughter who refused to marry the 
gentleman of her parents’ choice was hable to be locked 
up, beaten and flung about the room, without any shock 
being inflicted on pubhc opinion ® Marriage was not an 

® Lockmg up a daughter to force her to a loathed match 
was not impossible in squires’ families as late as the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century, as we know from Squire West¬ 
ern’s proceedings in the case of a daughter to whom he 
was much attaclied. A Fifteenth Centuiy Sqmre Western 
would have beaten Sophia mto the bargam. 
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' affair of personal affechon but of family avarice, particu¬ 
larly in the ‘chivalrous’ upper classes. ‘For very need,’ 
complains a member of the noble family of Scrope, ‘I was 
fain to sell a httle daughter I have, for much less than I 
should have done by possibihty.’ Betrothal often took 
place while one or both of the parties was m the cradle, 
and maniage when they were scarcely out of the nurse’s 
charge It was sometimes difficult to get a Uttle fellow to 
say the necessary words of the ceremony, before running 
back to his toys. 

The elaborate hterature of love, French in ongin, of 
which Chaucer’s Troilus and Cresseyde was the finest 
flower, was concerned with marriage pnncipally as a dis- 
^turber thereof, though the old ruling of the Court of Love 
‘ ‘that no married pair can really he m love with each other’ 
admitted m the world of reahty of countless exceptions. 
And, indeed, Chaucer, who saw human nature not merely 
through the stained glass of hterature, has drawn m his 
Franklin’s Tale a beautiful picture of wedded faith and 
love alongside of the professional ‘lover’s’ torments. And 
though child-mamage and forced marriage weie accursed 
customs, there were cases of young people successfully 
defying the heartless plans of their elders, even in the 
prosaic society of the Pastons. Side by side with the vio¬ 
lence and materialism of mediseval life, there was much 
also of the ‘good nature and mtegnty of the Enghsh peo¬ 
ple’ which was not a thing of yesterday, 

Civihzation and knowledge were all the while encroach¬ 
ing on the realm of ignorance. For although Oxford in the 
Fifteenth Century decayed m intellectual vigour pnor to 
the blossommg of the New Learmng, the end of the Middle 
Ages was a great period for the foundation of schools, 
besides William of Wykeham’s Winchester and Henry Vi’s 
Eton Guilds and private persons were constantly endow¬ 
ing chantnes with priests to say masses for souls, and 
schools were often attached to them Other schools weie 
being founded on an mdependent basis, sometimes with 
lay headmasters. All this was over and above the Collegiate, 
^ Cathedral and parish church schools of earher foundation. 
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Reading and writing, therefore, had quite ceased, m 
the days of York and Lancaster, to be the monopoly of 
the clergy Not only the merchants but the bailiffs of 
manors kept good accounts and often wrote tolerable 
Latin m their business documents Members of landed 
families like the Pastons coiTesponded with one another 
by letteis written in then own hands, usually on legal 
or other business or to convey pohtical news. 

For several generations after Chaucer s death in 1400, 
Enghsh hterature remained under Chaucer s domination. 
The chief poets weie of his school, and in the latter part 
of the century Caxton made haste to print hum for a public 
tliat could not get enough copies of him in manuscript. 

The works of Chaucer and his numeious imitatois ex¬ 
pressed to the satisfaction of the society of that age its 
dehcate sense of the beauty of natural sights and sounds 
in the orchards and aitificial gardens where it passed so 
many hours of daUiance, or m the wild wood beyond To¬ 
day we like our gardens and parks to appear wild, because 
we have so terribly tamed die land outside, but from the 
Fifteenth to the eaily Eighteenth Centuries they liked 
artificial gardens because they had so much of wild nature 
elsewhere, in which their souls rejoiced no less than in 
the gardens The song of birds, the run of water, the 
flowers in bloom and tlie woods m leaf gave those country- 
dwellers a joy of which they weie fully conscious It is 
m nature that the lover seeks ease from his ‘love-longing 

And the nver that I sate upon 
It made such a noise as it ion, 

Accordaunt with the birdes' armony 
Me thought it was the best melody 
That might ben heard of any mon 

The medicme recommended for the wounds of despised 
I love IS— 

Go looke on the fresh daisiel 
Or again— 

A wind, so small it scarcely might be less. 

Made in the leaves gieen a noise soft, 

Accoidant to the fowles song aloft. 
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The beauty of the domestic architecture of the manor- 
houses, then coming to perfection in stone or the new¬ 
fangled brick, the artistic merit and originahty in dress, 
furniture and arbcles of common use for farm, bam and 
household, enriched hfe with joys that have disappeared 
from it, both for the craftsman who created and the owner 
who used his creabon. Altogether a marvellous place was 
England at the end of the Middle Ages, so full of what 
we have lost, so empty of what we now have, and yet, 
as Chaucer and die Pastons have written and shown us, 
so Enghsh and so hke us all the while 

[i 455 '] When the Wars of the Roses at length broke out in 
' form, no question of principle or even of class interest was 
involved in the quarrel between Lancaster and York. It 
was a faction fight between the families alhed to the royal 
house, contending for powei and wealth and ultimately 
for the possession of the Crown. On each side was ranged 
a gioup of great nobles And each noble had his clientele 
of kmghts, gentry, led captains, lawyers and clergy, some 
attached to his person, some hvmg m distant manors, but all 
conscious that their fortunes were involved in the rise or 
fall of their ‘good lord ’ Changmg of sides was more fre¬ 
quent in this civil war than in others, because there was no 
piinciple to desert The mass of the people looked on with 
indifference, the towns and villages only bargaining that 
^they should, as far as possible, be spared tlie horrors of 
war. Even London, for once, remained neuter in the civil 
strife convulsing England In return, the armies were much 
less destructive than in France, because their chiefs knew 
well that if the neutrals were roused by lU treatment they 
could soon dispose of the few thousand partisan soldiers, 
who scoured the country in hot pursuit of one another 
from Plymouth to the foot of the Cheviots, making and 
unmaking the short-hved fortunes of Lancaster and York. 
So in spite of the wars, which were at the worst inter¬ 
mittent, the neutral majority suffered little, and trade 
, followed Its usual course along the rivers and riding backs 
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witli not naucli moie than the usual amount o£ disturbance * 
from highwaymen and watei-thieves ® 

But the actual combatants suffered severely. The fight¬ 
ing nobles were savage m their tieatment of one another 
There were many sudden turns of fortune's wheel, and 
each meant a fresh confiscation of great estates, and a new 
batch of noble beads foi the block, over and above the 
heavy proportion of leaders killed npon the field of battle, 
The Crown was enriched by these confiscations and the 
nobles were impoverished, while their numbers, never 
great, were much reduced. The way was thus prepared 
for the Tudor pohcy of bridling ‘oveimighty subjects ’ The 
Wais of the Roses were a bleeding operation performed 
by the nobihty upon their own body. To the nation it 
was a blessing m disgmse. 

The hosts engaged m battles like Towton, Barnet and 
Tewkesbury weie partly professional mercenaries, partly 
friends and tenants hastily called out; they were serving 
under private paymasters, at whose behest they marched 
under the banner of Yoik or Lancaster The tactics were 
those employed by the same leaders in the recent French 
war Cavalry fighting was the exception rather than the 
rule, the normal soldier bemg a mounted infantryman 
Cannon and the new hand-guns were sometimes used in 
the field, but the longbow was sUU the lord of weapons, 
The archer still fought on, foot, in hue beside the kmght. 
But the battles had not the same character as Crecy or 

® In the Middle Ages roads were little more than ndmg- 
ways, but rivers were deeper and more navigable than 
now. York, Lincoln, Doncaster and other mland towns de¬ 
pended on the water for their trade As early as the Four¬ 
teenth Century, London consumed coal as its normal fuel, 
because it could come by sea from Tyneside The traders 
of the English towns had a great interest m keepmg the 
nvers on which they stood open to barges, by removing 
wens and badges that impeded tiafiBc Partly for this rea¬ 
son fords or femes were preferred to bridges even when, 
as seldom happened, money was available to bmld a bridge. 
In the Middle Ages to tiavel by land meant to walk or 
nde, and to cross a stream or river meant to splash through 
a ford or to hail the ferryman 
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Agmcourt, because m England there was little to choose 
between the archeiy on the two sides, and rather than 
stand long under the airow-storm, men came as soon as 
possible to close quarteis and hacked out a decision with 
sword and bill. 

The figure that rose victorious from the murderous mel6e 
of the Wars of the Roses was Edward IV, [1461-83 ] 
heir of the House of York, the best soldier produced by 
those rough-and-tumble campaigns. Tbe battle of Towton, 
fought in a bhnding Yorkshire snowstorm, placed him on 
the throne. He was the first Enghsh Prince of the Renais¬ 
sance type, so familiar to us in Louis XI of France and the 
'JTudor Henrys, though Edward was too lazy and seh-m- 
dulgent to have served Machiavelli for a perfect model 
These faults once cost him dear Warwick the King¬ 
maker, of the great House of Neville, type of the noblemen 
who were England’s bane, had done much to set Edward 
on the throne of the incompetent saint of Lancastei. [1461 ] 
Ten years later, in a fit of jealousy for unrewarded service, 
analogous to the jealousy of the Percys against Henry IV, 
Warwick dragged Henry VI out of the Tower and made 
him King once more [1471.] But m the campaign of Barnet 
and Tewkesbury the luxurious Edward showed that when 
aroused he was stdl the better soldier. The deaths of 
Warwick and of Henry VI and his son were the results of 
^the affair, leaving the House of Yoik firmer than ever on 
” the throne, whence nothing could have dislodged it but 
its own intestine broils and treacheries. 

Edward IV’s policy was a faulty and incomplete rehearsal 
of the pohcy afterwards pursued by Henry VII Edward 
had no desire for 'overmighty subjects’ in his kingdom, 
least of aH on the steps of the throne. His own brother, 
‘false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,' soon followed Warwick 
to the further shore of the Styx, where the shades of Eng¬ 
land’s noble and royal famibes were collecting in troops. 
And since Edward had made good his claim rather by 
conquest than by Parhamentary title, he had not the Lan- 
castnan respect for Farhament, nor is there any evidence 
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that people thought Hie worse of his rule for that It was, ^ 
indeed, a dangerou^ moment for Parliamentary institutions. 
Edward seldom summoned the Houses, and he began to 
lely less on taxes voted by the Commons and more on 
caiefully modulated ‘benevolences' oi forced gifts from m- 
dividual subjects. 

A chief instrument of aristocratic power undei Henry VI 
had been the King’s Council It was, therefore, in little 
favour with Edwaid IV until in. the latter part of his reign 
he saw reason to revive it as the instrument of the Kin^s 
personal rule, a pohey carried much further by the Tudors 
aftei him. 

Edward had less inchnabon to the society of the great 
nobles than to that of the merchant prances of the rising * 
plutocracy London, ‘the flower of cities all’ as it was now 
becoming m the whole world’s esteem, was growing m 
wealtli and outward beauty and inward intelligence, while 
the nobles were cutting each othei’s throats and the 
Church was losing its moral and intellectual leadership. 
The monastic scribes could no longei meet the nation’s 
needs, and indeed the abbey chronicles were giowmg 
more meagie than of old. A new class of ‘scriveners’ or 
‘stationers’ copied books m an attempt to keep level with 
the growing pubhc demand for poetiy of Hie school of 
Chaucei, and for chromcles, histones and other woiks m 
prose In these circumstances Hie setting up undei Ed¬ 
ward IV’s patronage of Caxlon’s piinting-press at West¬ 
minster was perhaps the gieatest English event of the 
century. Edward, who wanted the money and hked the 
company of intellectual men and spughtly women, boHi 
from policy and choice hved much with the great citizens 
of London and their wives. 

But with all this Piincecraft of the modem older, Ed¬ 
ward IV failed to estabhsh the King’s Peace in the counties, 
and to “bridle stout noblemen and genHemen ’ That gieat 
work was left to the Star Chamber of Henry VII No effec¬ 
tive plan for strengthening the executive in the enfoice- 
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ment of older was conceived by the House of York Private 
war, maintenance, and estate-jumping flourished only a 
httle less after Towton and Tewkesbury than while Henry 
VI still sat on the throne Moreover, Edward IV, instead of 
being content to govern tlirough a professional civil service 
of clergy, lawyeis, bourgeois and gentiy, made the mistake 
of laising up his wife’s relations, the WoodviUes and Gieys, 
as parvenu nobles 

On Edward’s death [1483 ], the jealousy felt by the 
remnant of the old nobihty against the upstart WoodviUes 
and Gieys, enabled Edward’s brother, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, to usurp the throne. Edward V was a child, 
and his mother and her relations were odious to the nobles 
I and not popular with the nation. This intestine feud was 
the luin of the House of York Richard was no monster 
born, there is no clear evidence that he was more responsi¬ 
ble for the deaths of Henry VI and Clarence than the rest 
of the Yorkist party, nor, pnor to his usurpation of the 
till one, was his record as treacherous as that of his brother 
Claience or as bloody as tliat of his brother Edward But 
the glittering bait of the crown ensnared his soul, he mur¬ 
dered his two nephews under trust, and the disappearance 
of the Princes in the Tower, following on the violence of 
the usurpation, lost him the loyalty of the common people. 
[1483 ] The English had not been whoUy debased by the 
wars and muidenngs of their ruling class, and the revul- 
^ sioii of feehng against Richard was the begmmng of better 
things 

The claimants to the reversion of the throne, Yorkist and 
Lancastrian alike, had disappeared so fast in the battles 
and executions of twenty-five years that, on the death of 
Edward V, a Welsh gentleman named Henry Tudoi, Earl 
of Richmond, was able to put up a very respectable case 
for himself on the Lancastnan side. After the custom of 
opposition leaders in those brisk times, he had sought ref¬ 
uge abroad, first m the Court of Brittany, then m Fiance. 
Taking advantage of the unpopularity of the child-mur¬ 
derer, he landed with a slender and untrustworthy force, 
' at Milford Haven, on the coast of his native Wales The 
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racial enthusiasm of the Welsh foi a descendant of their 
ancient British Princes,-marching, as Henry was careful to 
march, under the red-diagon standard of Cadwalkder,- 
bioke out into prophecy and song, and enabled him to 
raise m httle more than a week a small army of zealous 
supporters as he traversed that ever warlike land. They, 
with the help of a few French and English adventurers, 
won Bosworth Field [aug 22, 1485 ] against a King for 
whom the mass of his English subjects were ashamed to 
fight Here, mdeed, was one of fortune’s fieaks, on a bare 
Leicestershiie upland, a few thousand men in close con¬ 
flict foot to foot, while a few thousand more stood aside 
to watch the issue, sufiuced to set upon the throne of Eng¬ 
land the greatest of all her loya! hnes, that should guide 
her through a century of change down new and larger 
streams of destiny, undieamt of by any man who plied 
bow and bill that day m the old-woild quanel of York and 
Lancaster. 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING. C. L Kingsfoid, Preju¬ 
dice and Promise in 15th Century England (Ford lec¬ 
tures, 1925), James Gairdnei, Richard 111 , Sir James H, 
Kamsay, Lancaster and York, 2 vols, Vickers and other 
works already mentioned, pp, 206 and 330, above, Stubbs, 
Const, Hist, of England, Vol. Ill, Chnmes, English Con¬ 
stitutional Ideas in the i^th Century, 1936. 
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